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OUT O’ DOORS 


SUMMER PLEASURES are essentially out-of-door ones. Ai! 
the active sports make the bath a luxury; add to its delights 6 
using HAND SAPOLIO, the only soap which lifts a bath above a 
common-place cleansing process, makes every pore respond, and 
energizes the whole body. It is a summer necessity to every man, 
woman, and child who would be daintily clean. Keeps you fresh 
and sweet as a sea breeze; prevents sunburn and roughness. Make 
the test yourself, 


THE PERFECT PURITY of HAND SAPOLIO makes it a 
very desirable toilet article; it contains no animal fats, but is made 
from the most healthful of the vegetable oils. Its use is a fine habit, 














HAND SAPOLIO is related to Sapolio only because it is made 
by the same company, but it is delicate, smooth, dainty, soothing, and 
healing to the most tender skin, Don’t argue, Don’t infer, Try it! 
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T he ff ox-Brujh. 


etold ftom the ffrench of Nicolas 
ay Caen by Iames Branch Cabell» 


ERE we have to do with the tenth tale of the third dizain of Nicolas de Caen, 
which is the Dizain of Queens. I abridge, since the scantiness of our leisure 
is balanced by the abundance of our prudery; the result is that to the Norman 

cleric appertains whatever the tale may have of merit, whereas what you find dis- 
tasteful in it you must impute to my delinquencies in skill rather than in volition. 

Early in the year of grace 1418 (thus Nicolas begins), Queen Ysabeau came 
with her daughter the Lady Katherine to Chartres. There the Queen was met 
by the Duke of Burgundy, and these two laid their heads together to such good 
effect that presently they got back into Paris and in that city massacred some 
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three thousand Armagnacs. This, however, is a matter that touches 
history; the rest of our concernment is that when the Queen and the 
Duke rode off to attend to this butcher’s business, the Lady Katherine 
was left behind in the Convent of the Ursulines, which then stood upon 
the outskirts of Chartres, in the bend of the Eure just south of 
that city. 

There one finds her upon the day of the decollation of St. John the 
Baptist, the fine August morning that starts the tale. Katherine the 
Fair, men called her, with some show of reason. She was very tall, and 
slim as a rush. Her eyes were large and black, having an extreme lustre, 
like that of undried ink—a lustre that was uncanny. Her abundant 
hair, too, was black, and to-day doubly sombre by contrast with the gold 
netting that confined it. Her mouth was searlet, all curves, and her 
complexion famous for its brilliancy; only a precisian would have ob- 
jected that she possessed the Valois nose, long and thin and somewhat 
unduly overhanging the mouth. 

To-day as she came through the orchard, crimson-garbed, she paused 
with lifted eyebrows. Beyond the orchard wall there was a hodgepodge 
of noises, among which a nice ear might distinguish the clatter of hoofs, 
a yelping and scurrying, and a contention of soft bodies, and above all a 
man’s voice commanding the turmoil. She was seventeen, so she climbed 
into the crotch of an apple-tree and peered over the wall. 

He was in rusty brown and not unshabby; but her regard swept over 
this to his face, and there noted how his eyes were blue winter stars 
under the tumbled yellow hair, and the flash of his big teeth as he swore 
between them. He held a dead fox by the brush, which he was cutting 
off; two hounds, lank and wolfish, were sealing his huge body in frantic 
attempts to get at the carrion. A horse grazed near by. 

So for a heart-beat she saw him. Then he flung the tailless body to 
the hounds, and in the act spied two black eyes peeping through the 
apple leaves. Tle laughed, all mirth to the heels of him. “ Mademoiselle, 
T fear we have disturbed your devotions. But I had not heard it was an 
Trsuline custom to rehearse aves in tree-tops.” Then, as she leaned 
farther forward, both elbows resting more comfortably upon the wall, 
and thereby disclosing her slim body among the foliage like a crimson 
flower green-calyxed: “You are not a nun! Blood of God! vou are the 
Prineess Katherine!” 

The nuns, her present guardians, would have declared the ensuing 
action horrific, for Katherine smiled frankly at him and demanded how 
he could be certain of this. 

He answered slowly: “IT have seen vour portrait. Hah, your portrait!” 
he jeered, head flung back and big teeth glinting in the sunlight. 
“There is a painter who merits crucifixion.” 

She considered this indicative of a cruel disposition, but also of a fine 
taste in the liberal arts. Aloud: 

“You are not a Frenchman, messire. I do not understand how you 
can have seen my portrait.” 

The man stood for a moment twiddling the fox-brush. “TI am a 
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harper, my Princess. I have visited the courts of many _ kings, 
though never that of France. I perceive that therein I have 
been unwise.” 

This trenched upon insolence—the look of his eyes, indeed, carried it 
well past the frontier—-but she found it interesting. Straightway she 
touched the kernel of those year-blurred legends whispered about her 
eradle and now clamant. 

“You have, then, seen the King of England?” 

“Yes, highness.” 

“Is it true that he is an ogre—like Agrapard and Angoulaffre of the 
3roken Teeth?” 

His gaze widened. “I have heard a deal of scandal concerning him. 
Sut never that.” 

Katherine settled back luxuriously in the erotech of the apple-tree. 
“Tell me about him.” 

Composedly he sat down upen the grass and began to acquaint her 
with his knowledge and opinions concerning Henry, the fifth of that 
name to reign in England. Katherine punctuated his discourse with 
ea 


ger questionings, which are not to our immediate purpose. In the 
main he thought the man now buffeting France a just king, and, the 
crown laid aside, he had heard him to be sufticiently jovial and even 
pfankish, He educed aneedotes. He considered that the King would 
manifestly take Rouen, which he was now besieging. Was the King in 
treaty for the hand of the Infanta of Aragon? Yes, he had heard so. 

Katherine sighed her pity for the ill-starred woman. “ And now tell 
me about yourself.” 

He was, it appeared, Alain Maquedonnieux, a harper by avocation and 
by birth a native of Ireland. Beyond the fact that it was a savage king- 
dom adjoining Cataia, Katherine knew nothing of Ireland. The harper 
assured her that her idea was incorrect, since the kings of England 
claimed Ireland as an appanage, though the Irish themselves were of 
two minds as to the justice of these pretensions; all in all, he con- 
sidered that Ireland belonged to St. Patrick, and that the holy man 
had never accredited a vicar. 

“Doubtless, by the advice of God,” Alain said: “for I have 
read in Master Roger de Wendover’s Chronicles that at the dread day 
of judgment all the Irish are to muster before the high and pious 
Patrick, as their liege lord and father in the spirit, and by him be con- 
ducted into the presence of God; and that, by virtue of St. Patrick’s 
request, all the Irish will die seven years to an hour before the second 
coming of Christ, in order to give the blessed saint sufficient time to 
marshal his company, which is considerable.” Katherine admitted the 
convenience of this arrangement, as well as the neglect of her educa- 
tion. Alain gazed up at her for a long while, as in meditation, and 
presently said, “ Doubtless the Lady Heleine of Argos also was thus 
starry-eyed and found in books less diverting reading than in the faces 
of men.” This flooded her cheeks with a livelier hue; if she cared to 
read this man’s face, the meaning was plain enough. 
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I give vou the gist of their talk, and that in all conscience is trivial. 
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But it was a day when one entered love’s wardship with a splurge, not 
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were so much cold water. So they talked for a long while, with laugh- 
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pauses. The harper squatted upon the ground, the Princess leaned over 
the wall; but to all intent they sat together upon the loftiest tur- CPL 
ret of Paradise, and it was a full two hours before Katherine hinted 4A 
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\lain rose, approaching the wall. “ To-morrow I ride for Milan to Ry 
: take service with Duke Filippo. I had broken my journey these three ‘wy, 
y days past at Chateauneuf yonder, where this fox has been harrying my 


host’s chickens. To-day I went out to slay him, and he led me, his 
murderer, to the fairest lady earth may boast. Do you not think this 
fox was a true Christian, my Princess?” 


Katherine said: “ I lament his destruction. Farewell, Messire Alain! 





Destiny brought you hither, and now it appears that destiny summons 
vou hence.” 


“ Destiny brought me hither,” Alain assented, a mastering hunger i1 


his eyes. “ Destiny has been kind; I will make a prayer to her that she 
continue so.” But when Katherine demanded what this prayer would 


be, Alain shook his tawny head. “ Pres ntly you shall know, highness, 








but not now. I return to Chateauneuf on certain necessary businesses; 
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to-morrow I set out at cockcrow for Milan and the Visconti’s livery. 
Farewell!” Ile mount: d and rode away in the gt Iden August sunlight, 
the hounds frisking about him. ‘The fox-brush was fastened in his hat. 
Thus Tristran le Léonois may have ridden a-hawking in drowned 


Cornouailles, thus statelily and composedly, Katherine thought, gazing 


fter him. She went to her apartments, singing, 
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and burst into a sudden passion of tears. There were hosts of 
children born every day, she reflected, who were not princesses and 


therefore compelled to marry ogres; and some of them were beautiful. 
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(nd minstrels made such an ado over beauty. 
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Dawn found her in the orchard. She was to remember that it was a 
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cloudy moraing, and that mist tatters trailed from the more distant 
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trees. In the slatv twilight the garden’s verdure was lustreless, grass 


ont 


nd foliage uniformly sombre save where dewdrops showed white like 


pearls. Nowhere in the orchard was there absolute shadow, nowhere a 
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ista unblurred: but in the east, half-way between horizon and zenith, 
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é two belts of copperyv light flared against the gray sky like embers swad ' 
yd . ° "Wh = . ) 
iN lled by their ashe s. The birds were waking; the re were occas onal 
4 scurryings in tree-tops and outbursts of peevish twittering; and pres 
| ently the re was singing, less sweet than theirs, perhaps, but tar more 
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grateful to the girl who heard it, heart in mouth. A lute accompanied 
the song demurely. 
Sang Alain: 







“O Madam Destiny, omnipotent, 












>. 
f Harken and heed us! Unto you we pray 
) That this the fleet, sweet time of youth be spent 
‘ In laughter as befits a holiday, 
: From which the evening summons us away, 
. From which to-morrow wakens us to strife 
And toil and grief and wisdom,—and to-day 
Grudge us not life! 
> 







“OQ Madam Destiny, omnipotent, 
Why need our elders trouble us at play? 
We know that very soon we shall repent 
The idle follies of our holiday, 
And being old, shall be as wise as they, 
But now we are not wise, and lute and fife 
Seem sweeter far than wisdom,—so to-day 
Grudge us not life! 













“© Madam Destiny, omnipotent, 
You have given us youth—and must we cast away 
The cup undrained and our one coin unspent 
Because our elders’ beards and hearts are 
They have forgotten that if we delay 
Death claps us on the shoulder, and with knife 
Or cord or fever mocks the prayer we pray— 
Grudge us not life! 
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“ Madam, recall that in the sun we play 
\ But for an hour, then have the worm for wife, 
The tomb for habitation,—and_ to-day 

Grudge us not life!” 

























Candor in these matters is best. Katherine scrambled into the crotch 
of the apple-tree. The dew pattered sharply about her, but the Princess 
was not in a mood to appraise discomforts. 

» “You came!” he said, transfigured; and then again, “ You came!” 
j She breathed, “ Yes.” 

So for a long time they stood looking at one another. She found 
adoration in his eyes and quailed before it; and in the man’s mind not 
a grimy and mean incident of the past but marshalled to leer at his 
unworthiness: yet in that primitive garden the first man and woman, j 
meeting, knew no. sweeter terror. 

It was by the man that familiar earth and the grating speech of earth 

' were regained. “ The affair is of the suddenest,” Alain observed, as he 
aN swung the lute behind him. He indicated no intention of touching 
her, though he might easily have done so as he sat there exalted by the 

height of his horse. “A meteor arrives with more prelude. But Love 
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is an arbitrary lord; desiring my heart, he has seized it, and accordingly 
I would now brave hell to come to you, and finding you there, esteem hell 
a pleasure-garden. I have already made my prayer to Destiny that she 
concede me love, and now of God, our Father and Master. I entreat 
quick death if I am not to win you. For, God willing, I shall come to 
you again, though in doing so it were necessary that I split the world 
like a rotten orange.” 

“ Madness! Oh, brave, sweet madness!” Katherine said. “I am a 
king’s daughter, and you a minstrel.” 

“Ts it madness? Why, then, I think all sensible men are to be com- 
miserated. And indeed I spy in all this some design. Across half the 
earth I came to you, led by a fox. Heh, God’s face!” Alain swore: 
“the foxes that Samson, that sinewy captain, loosed among the corn of 
heathenry kindled no disp»tation such as this fox has set afoot. That 
was an affair of standing corn and olives spoilt, a bushel or so of dis- 
aster; now poised kingdoms topple on the brink of ruin. There will be 
martial argument shortly if you bid me come again.” 

“T bid you come,” said Katherine; and after they had stared at one 
another for a long while, he rode away in silence. It was through a 
dank, tear-flawed world that she stumbled conventward, while out of 
the east the sun came bathed in mists, a watery sun no brighter than a 
silver coin. 

And for a month the world seemed no less dreary, but about Michael- 
mas the Queen Regent sent for her. At the Hétel de St. Pol matters 
were much the same. Her mother she found in foul-mouthed rage over 
the failure of her third attempt to poison the Dauphin of Vienne, as she 
had previously poisoned her two elder sons; I might here trace out a 
curious similitude between the Valois and that dragon-spawned race 
which Jason very anciently slew at Colchis, since the world was never at 
peace so long as any two of them existed; but King Charles greeted his 
daughtcr with ampler deference, esteeming ler Presbyter John’s wife, 
the tyrant of &thiopia. However, ingenuity had just suggested card- 
playing for his amusement, and he paid little attention nowadays to 
any one save his opponent. 

So the French King chirped his senile jests over the card-table, while 
the King of England was besieging his city of Rouen sedulously and 
without mercy. In late autumn an armament from Ireland joined 
Hlenry’s forees. The Irish fought naked, it was said, with long knives. 
Katherine heard discreditable tales of these Irish, and reflected how 
gross are the exaggerations of rumor. 

In the year of grace 1419, in January, the burgesses of Rouen, having 
consumed their horses, and finding frogs and rats unpalatable, yielded 
the city. The Queen Regent brought the news to Katherine. 

“ God is asleep,” the Queen said; “and while He nods, the Butcher of 
Agincourt has stolen our good city of Rouen.” She sat down and 
breathed heavily. “ Never was poor woman so pestered as I! The pud- 
dings to-day were quite uneatable, and on Sunday the Englishman 
entered Rouen in great splendor, attended by his chief nobles; but the 








Butcher rode alone, and before him went a page carrying a fox’s brush 
on the point of his lance. I put it to you, is that the act of a sane man? 
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Euh! euh!” Ysabeau squealed on a sudden; “ you are bruising me.” 
Katherine had gripped her by the shoulder. “ The King of England 
a tall, fair man? with big teeth? a tiny wen upon his neck—here—and 
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with his left cheek scarred? with blue eyes, very bright, bright as tapers ?” 
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She poured out her questions in a torrent, and awaited the answer, 
seeming not to breathe at all. 

“T believe so,” the Queen said. 

“O God!” said Katherine. 

“ Ay, our only hope now. And may God show him no more mercy 
than he has shown us!” the good lady desired, with fervor; “the hog, 
having won our Normandy, is now advancing on Paris itself. He 
repudiated the Aragonish alliance last August; and until last August 
he was content with Normandy, they tell me, but now he swears to win 
all France. The man is a madman, and Scythian Tamburlaine was 
more lenient. And I do not believe that in all France there is a cook 
who understands his business.” She went away whimpering and pro- 
ceeded to get tipsy. 

The Princess remained quite still, as the Queen had left her; you may 
see a hare crouch so at sight of the hounds. Finally she spoke aloud. 
“Until last August!” Katherine said. “Until last August! Poised 
kingdoms topple on the brink of ruin, now that you bid me to come 
to you again. And I bade him come!” Presently she went into her 
oratory and began to pray. 

In the midst of her invocation she wailed: “ Fool, fool! How could I 
have thought him less than a king!” 

You are to imagine her breast thus adrum with remorse and hatred of 
herself, what time town by town fell before the invader like card houses. 
Every rumor of defeat—and they were many—was her arraignment; 
impotently she cowered at God’s knees, knowing herself a murderess, 
whose infamy was still afoot, outpacing her prayers, whose victims were 
battalions. Tarpeia and Pisidice and Rahab were her sisters; she 
hungered in her abasement for Judith’s nobler guilt. 

In May he came to her. A truce was patched up, and French and 
English met amicably in a great plain near Meulan. A square space 
was staked out and on three sides boarded in, the fourth side being the 
river Seine. This the Queen Regent, Jehan of Burgundy, and Kathe- 
rine entered from the French side. Simultaneously the English King 
appeared, accompanied by his brothers, Clarence and Gloucester, and 
followed by the Earl of Warwick. Katherine raised her eyes with | 
know not what lingering hope; it was he, a young Zeus now, triumphant 
and uneager. In his helmet in place of a plume he wore a fox-brush 
spangled with jewels. 

These six entered the tent pitched for the conference,—the hangings 
of blue velvet embroidered with fleurs-de-lys of gold blurred before the 
girl’s eyes, and till death the device sickened her,—and there the Earl of 
Warwick embarked upon a sea of rhetoric. His French was indifferent, 
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his periods interminable, and his demands somewhat exorbitant; in 
brief, the King of England wanted Katherine and most of France, with 
the reversion at the French King’s death of the entire kingdom. Mean- 
while Henry sat in silence, his eyes glowing. 


“T have come,” he said, under cover of Warwick’s oratory—“ I 
have come again, my lady.” 

Katherine’s gaze flickered over him. “Liar!” she said, very softly. 
“Tlas God no thunder in His armory that this vile thief should go un- 

» blasted? Would you filch love as well as kingdoms, sir?” 

Ilis ruddy face went white. “I love you, Katherine.” 

“Yes,” she answered, “for I am your pretext. I can well believe, 
messire, that you love your pretext for theft and murder.” 

They neither spoke after this, and presently, the Earl of Warwick 
having come to his peroration, the matter was adjourned till the next 
day. The party separated. It was not long before Katherine had in- 
formed her mother that, God willing, she would never again look upon 
the King of England’s face uncoffined. Ysabeau found her a mad- 
woman. The girl swept opposition before her with gusts of demoniacal 
fury, wept, shrieked, tore at her hair, and eventually fell into a sort of 
epileptic seizure; between rage and terror she became a horrid, frenzied 
beast. 1 do not dwell upon this, for it is not a condition in which the 
comeliest maid shows to advantage. But, for the Valois, insanity always 
lurked at the next corner, expectant, and they knew it; to save the girl’s 
reason the Queen was forced to break off all discussion of the match. 
Accordingly,the Duke of Burgundy went next day to the conference alone. 
Jehan began with “ ifs,” and over these flimsy barriers Henry, already 
maddened by Katherine’s scorn, presently vaulted to a towering fury. 

“ Fair cousin,” the King said, after a deal of vehement bickering, “ we 
wish you to know that we will have the daughter of your King, and that 
we will drive both him and you out of this kingdom.” Then he went 
away in a rage. 

It had seemed an approvable business to win love incognito, according 
to the example of many ancient emperors, but in practice he had tripped 
over an ugly outgrowth from the legendary custom. The girl hated him; 
there was no doubt about it; and it was equally certain that he loved 
her. Particularly caustic was the reflection that a twitch of his finger 
would get him Katherine as his wife, for in secret negotiation the Queen 
Regent was soon trying to bring this about; yes, he could get her body by 
a couple of pen-strokes; but, God’s face! what he wanted was to rouse 
the look her eyes had borne in Chartres orchard that tranquil morning, 
and this one could not readily secure by fiddling with seals and parch- 
ments. You see his position; he loved the girl too utterly to take her on 
lip-eonsent, and this marriage was now his one possible excuse for 
ceasing from victorious warfare. So the fighting recommenced, and he 
slew in a despairing rage, knowing that by every movement of his arm 
he became to her so much the more detestable. 

He stripped the realm of provinces as you peel the layers from an 
onion. By the May of the year of grace 1420 France was, and knew 
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tah herself to be, not beaten, but demolished. Only a fag-end of the French 
aN army lay entrenched at Troyes, where the court awaited Henry’s decision 


WK as to the morrow’s action. If he chose to destroy them root and branch, 

vey he could; and they knew such mercy as was in the man to be quite un- 

f tarnished by previous usage. He drew up a small force before the city 

\ y and made no overtures toward either peace or throat-cutting. . 0 
¥ This was the posture of affairs on the evening of the Sunday after 

Pr. Ascension day, when Katherine sat at cards with her father in his apart- P, 

i" ments at the Hétel de Ville. The King was pursing his lips over an OM 

ven, ‘ lternative play, when Malise came into the room and, without speaking, DN 

Wo laid a fox-brush before the Princess. f 

a Katherine twirled it in her hand, staring at the card-littered table. yh 
We “So you are in his pay, Malise? I am sorry. But you know that your Dj 
i employer is master here. Who am I to forbid him entrance?” The girl 

"A went away silently, abashed, and the Princess sat quite still, tapping the \ 
3 brush against the table. 
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“They do not want me to sign another treaty, do they?” her father 
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asked, timidly. “It appears to me that they are always signing treaties, 
and I cannot see that any good comes of it. And I would have won that 
last game, Katherine, if Malise had not interrupted us. You know I 
would have won.” 
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“Yes, father, you would have won. Oh, he must not see you!’ 
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Katherine cried, a great tide of love mounting in her breast, the lov \ ca 
that draws the mother fiercely to shield her backward boy. “ Father, SS 


will you not go into your chamber? I have a new book for you, father 


KS all pictures, dear. Come—” She was coaxing him when Henry appeared 

i in the doorway. 

Vf ‘But I do not wish to look at pictures,” Charles said, peevishly; “1 

} wish to play cards. You are an ungrateful daughter, Katherine. You 
are never willing to amuse me.” He sat down with a whimper and began 

\ to pinch at his dribbling lips. 

e Katherine had gone a little toward the door, deathly white. “ Welcome, 
sire!” she said. “ Welcome, O great conqueror, who in your hour of 

j triumph can find no nobler recreation than to shame a maid with her 

past folly! It was valorously done, sire. See, father, here is the King 

L of England come to note how low we have fallen.” 


} “The King of England!” Charles echoed, and rose now to his feet. 
| “I thought we were at war with him. But my memory is treacherous 
1 You perceive, brother of England, I am planning a new mouse-trap, and 
‘ my memory is somewhat preempted. I recall now you are in treaty for 
& my daughter’s hand. Katherine is a good girl, sir, but I suppose—” He 

} paused, as if to regard and hear some insensible counsellor, and then 
v briskly resumed: “ Yes, I suppose policy demands that she should marry 
vA you. We trammelled kings can never go free of policy—eh, brother? 
No; it was for that I wedded her mother, and we have been very un- 
happy, Ysabeau and I. A word in your ear, son-in-law: Ysabeau’s soul 


is formerly inhabited a sow, as Pythagoras teaches, and when our Saviour 
- cast it out at Gadara, the influence of the moon drew it hither.” 
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“Come, father,” Katherine said. “Come away to bed, dear.” 

“ Hideous basilisk!” he spat at her; “ dare you rebel against me? Am 
I not King of France, and is it not blasphemy that a King of France 
should be thus mocked‘ Frail moths that flutter about my splendor,” he 
shrieked, in an unheralded frenzy, “beware of me, beware! for I am 
omnipotent! I am King of France, God’s regent. At my command the 
winds go about the earth, and nightly the stars are lit for my recreation. 
Perhaps I am mightier than God, but I do not remember now. The 
reason is written down and lies somewhere under a bench. Now I sail 
for England. Eia! eia! I go to ravage England, terrible and merciless. 
But I must have my mouse-traps, Goodman Devil, for in England the 
cats o’ the middle-sea wait unfed.” THe went out of the room giggling, 
and in the corridor began to sing: 


* Adieu de fois plus de cent mile! 
Aillors vois oir l’Evangile, 
Car chi fors mentir on ne sait. .. .” 


All this while Henry had remained immovable, his eyes fixed upon 
Katherine. Thus (she meditated) he stood among Frenchmen; he was 
the boulder and they the waters that babbled and fretted about him. 
But she turned and met his gaze squarely. 

“ And that,” she said, “is the king whom you have conquered! It is 
not a notable conquest to overcome so sapient a king? to pilfer renown 
from an idiot? There are pickpockets in Troyes, rogues doubly damned, 
who would scorn the action. O God!” the girl wailed, on a sudden, “ O 
just and all-seeing God! are not we of Valois so contemptible that in 
conquering us it is the victor who is shamed?” 

“Flower o’ the marsh!” he said, and his big voice pulsed with many 
tender cadences—* flower o’ the marsh! it is not the King of England 
who now comes to you, but Alain the harper. Henry Plantagenet God 
has led hither by the hand to punish the sins of this realm and to reign 
in it like a true king. Henr.> Plantagenet will cast out the Valois from 
the throne they have defiled, as Darius Belshazzar, for such is the desire 
and the intent of God. But to you comes Alain the harper, not as a 
conqueror, but as a suppliant—Alain who has loved you whole-heartedly 
these two years past and now kneels before you entreating grace.” 

Katherine looked down into his countenance, for to his speech he had 
fitted action. Suddenly and for the first time she understood that he 
believed France his by divine grace and Heaven’s peculiar intervention. 
He thought himself God’s factor, not His rebel. He was rather stupid, 
this huge handsome boy; and realizing it, her hand went toward his 
shoulder maternally. 

“Tt is nobly done, sire. I know that you must wed me to uphold your 
claim to Franee, for otherwise in the world’s eyes you are shamed. You 
sell, and I with my body purchase, peace for France. There is no need 
of a lover’s posture when hucksters meet.” 

“So changed!” he said, and was silent for an interval, still kneeling. 
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Then he began: “ You force me to point out that I no longer need a pre- 


text to hold France. France lies before me prostrate. By God’s singular 
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grace I reign in this fair kingdom, mine by right of conquest, and an 
alliance with the house of Valois will neither make nor mar me.” She 
was unable to deny this, unpalatable as was the fact. “ But I love you, 
and therefore as man wooes woman I sue to you. Do you not understand 
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that there can be between us no question of expediency? Katherine, in 
Chartres orchard there met a man and a maid we know of; now in Troyes 
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they meet again—not as princess and king, but as man and maid, and 
wooer and wooed. Once ! touched your heart, I think. And now in all 
the world there is one thing I covet—to gain for the poor king some 
portion of that love you would have squandered upon the harper.” His 
hand closed on hers. 

At his touch the girl’s composure vanished. “ My lord, you woo too 
timidly for one who comes with so many loud-voiced advocates. I am 
daughter to the King of France, and next to my soul’s salvation | 
esteem France’s welfare. Can I, then, fail to love the King of England, 
who chooses the blood of my countrymen as the best garb to come a-woo 
ing in? How else, since yon have ravaged my native land, since you 
have besmirched the name I bear, since yonder afield every wound 
in my dead and yet unburied Frenchmen is to me a mouth that shrieks 
your infamy, ?” 

He rose. “And vet, for all that, you love me.” 

She could not find words with which to answer him at the first effort; 
but presently she said, quite simply, “ To see you lying in your coffin | 
would willingly give up my hope of heaven, for heaven can afford no 
eight more desirable.” 

“ You loved Alain.” 

“J loved the husk of a man. You can never comprehend how utterls 
I loved him.” 

Now I have to record of this great king a piece of magnanimity that 
bears the impress of more ancient times. “ That you love me is indis- 
putable,” he said, “ and this I propose to demonstrate. You will observe 
that I am quite unarmed save for this dagger, which I now throw out of 
the window ”—with the word it jangled in the courtyard below. “I am 





in Troyes alone among some thousand Frenchmen, any one of whom 
would willingly give his life for the privilege of taking mine. You have 
but to sound the gong beside you, and in a few moments I shall be a 
dead man. Strike, then! for with me dies the English power in France 
Strike, Katherine! if you see in me but the King of England.” 

She was rigid, but his heart leapt when he saw it was with terror. 

“You came alone! You dared!” 

He answered, with a wonderful smile, “ Proud spirit! how else might 
I conquer you ?” 
You have not conquered !” Katherine lifted the little baton beside 
the gong, poising it. God had granted her prayer—to save France. 
Now might the past and the ignominy of the past be merged in 
Judith’s nobler guilt. But I must tell you that in the supreme hour, 
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Destiny at her beck, her main desire was to slap the man for his 
childishness. Oh, he had no right thus to besot himself with adora- 
tion! This dejection at her feet of his high destiny awed her, 
and pricked her, too, with her inability to understand him. Angrily 
she flung away the baton. “Go! ah, go!” she cried, as one strangling. 
“ There has been enough of bloodshed, and I must spare you, loathing you 
as I do, for I cannot with my own hand murder you.” 

But the King was a kindly tyrant, crushing independence from his 
associates as lesser folk squeeze water from a sponge. “I cannot go 
thus. Acknowledge me to be Alain, the man you love, or else strike 
upon the gong.” 

“ You are cruel!” she wailed, in her torture. 

“Yes, I am cruel.” 

Katherine raised straining arms above her head in a hard gesture of 
despair. “ You have conquered. You know that I love you. Oh, if | 
could find words to voice my shame, to shriek it in your face, I could 
better endure it! For I love you. Body and heart and soul I am your 
slave. Mine is the agony, for I love you! and presently I shall stand 
quite still and see little Frenchmen scramble about you as hounds leap 
about a stag, and afterward kill you. And after that I shall live! I 
preserve France, but after I have slain you I must live. Mine is the 
agony, the enduring agony.” She stood motionless for an interval. 
“God, God! let me not fail!” Katherine breathed; and then: “ Sire, | 
am about to commit a vile action, but it is for the sake of the France 
that I love next to God. As Judith gave her body to Holofernes, I 
crucify my heart for France’s welfare.” Very calmly she struck upon 
the gong. 

If she could have found any reproach in his eyes during the ensuing 
silence, she could have borne it; but there was only love. And with all 
that, he smiled as one knowing the upshot of the matter. 

A man-at-arms came into the room. “ Germain—” Katherine said, 
and then again, “Germain—” She gave a swallowing motion and was 
silent. When she spoke it was with crisp distinctness: “ Germain, fetch 
a harp. Messire Alain here is about to play for me.” 

At the man’s departure she said: “T am very pitiably weak. Need 
you have dragged my soul, too, in the dust? God heard my prayer, and 
vou have forced me to deny His favor, as Peter denied Christ. My 
dear, be very kind to me, for I come to you naked of honor.” She fell 
at the King’s feet, embracing his knees. “ My master, be very kind to 
me, for there remains only your love.” 

He raised her to his breast. “ Love is enough,” he said. 

Next day the English entered Troyes and in the cathedral church 
these two were betrothed. Henry was there magnificent in a curious suit 
of burnished armor; in place of his helmet-plume he wore a fox-brush 
ornamented with jewels, which unusual ornament afforded great matter 
of remark among the busybodies of both armies. 
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THE ForT AT LOANDA, 


PORTUGUESE AFRICA 


(From a pencil sketch by the author) 


The New Slave-Trade 


INTRODUCTORY.—DOWN THE WEST COAST 


BY HENRY 


W. NEVINSON 


Since the Berlin Conference of 1885 the African slave-trade is said to 
have ceased, is a matter of fact, it has assumed a more subtle and a 
more insidious form. In the summer of 1904 the management of Har- 
per’s Magazine arranged to send an expedition to Africa, under Henry 
W. Nevinson, to make an investigation of present conditions, and to 
find out and report the truth concerning the slave-trade of to-day. Mr. 
Nevinson is one of the most distinguished of English war correspond- 
ents, the author of several important books, and a man of standing, 
who has already given much time to philanthropie work. Ur. Nevin- 
son sailed from England, October, 1904, to make his first investiga 


tions in Portuguese West Africa. 
the interior.—EpIrTor. 


OR miles on miles there is no break 
in the monotony of the scene. Even 
when the air is calmest the surf 

falls heavily upon the long, thin line of 
yellow beach, throwing its white foam far 
up the steep bank of sand. And beyond 
the yellow beach runs the long, thin 
line of purple forest—the beginning of 
that dark forest belt which stretches 
from Sierra Leone through West and 
Central Africa to the lakes of the Nile. 
Surf, beach, and forest—for two thousand 
miles that is all, except where some 
great estuary makes a gap, or where the 
line of beach rises to a low cliff, or where 
Vou. CXI.—No. 668 —43 





it this writing he is somewhere in 


a few distant hills, leading up to Ashanti, 
can be seen above the forest trees. 

It is not a cheerful part of the world 
“the Coast.” Every prospect does not 
please, nor is it only man that is vile. 
Man, in fact, is no more vile than else- 
where; but if he is white he is very often 
dead. We pass in succession the white 
man’s settlements, with their ancient 
names so full of tragic and miserable his- 
tory—Axim, Sekundi, Cape Coast Castle, 
and Lagos. We see the old forts, built 
by Dutch and Portuguese to protect their 
trade in ivory and gold and the souls of 
men. They still gleam, white and cool 
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as whitewash can make them, among the 
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modern erections of tin and iron that 
have a meaner birth. And always, as 


“ 


we pass, some old Coaster” will point 
to a drain or an unfinished church, and 
say, “ That was poor Andersson’s last bit.” 
And always when 
we stop and the 
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make up twenty, all told. So that when 

one white man disappears he leaves a 

more obvious gap than he would in a 

London street, and any white man may 

win a three days’ fame by dying. 

Among white women, a loss is naturally 
still more ob 
vious and de 





officials come off 
to the ship, 
drenched by the 
surf in spite of 
the skill of na- 
tive crews, who 
drive the boats 
with rapid pad- 
dles, hissing 
sharply at every 
stroke to keep 
the time — al- 
ways the | first 
news is of sick- 
ness and death. 
Its form is 
brief: ‘* Poor 
Smythe down 

fever.” - Poor 
Cunliffe gone 

blackwater.’”’ 
“Poor Tomkin- 
son scuppered— 








plorable. Speak 
ing generally, we 
may say the only 
white women on 
the Coast ar 
nurses and mis- 
sionaries. A be- 
nevolent govern- 
ment forbids sol- 
diers and officials 
to bring their 
wives out. The 
reason given is 
the deadly  eli- 
mate, though 
there are other 
reasons, and an 
exception seems 
to be made in 
the case of a 
governor’s’ wife. 
She enjoys the 
liberty of dying 








natives.” Every 
one says, “ Sor- 


Henry W. 


ry,” and there’s no 
more to be said. 

It is not cheerful. The touch of fate 
is felt the more keenly because the white 
people are so few. For the most part, 
they know each other, at all events by 
classes. A soldier knows a soldier. Un- 
less he is very military, indeed, he knows 
the district commissioner, and other 
officials as well. An official knows an 
official, and is quite on speaking terms 
with the soldiers. A trader knows a 
trader, and ceases to watch him with 
malignant jealousy when he dies. It is 
hard to realize how few the white men 
are, scattered among the black swarms 
of the natives. I believe that in the six- 
mile radius round Lagos (the largest 
“white” town on the Coast) the whites 
could not muster 150 among the 140,000 
blacks. And in the great walled city of 
Abbeokuta, to which the bit of railway 
from Lagos runs, among a black popula- 
tion of 205,000 the whites could hardly 


at her own dis- 
cretion. But 
Accra, almost 
alone of the 
Coast towns, boasts the presence of 
two or three English ladies, and I have 
known men overjoyed at being ordered 
to appointments there. Not that they 
were any more devoted to the society 
of ladies than we all are, but they 
hoped for a better chance of surviving 
in a place where ladies live. Vain hope; 
in spite of cliffs and clearings, in spite 
of golf and polo, and ladies too, Death 
counts his shadows at Accra much the 
same as anywhere else. 

You never can tell. I once landed on 
a beach where it seemed that death would 
be the only chance of comfort in the 
tedious hell. On either hand the flat 
shore stretched away till it was lost in 
distance. Close behind the beach the 
forest swamp began. Upon the narrow 
ridge nine hideous houses stood in the 
sweltering heat, and that was all the 
town. The sole occupation was an ex- 
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he Germans 
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dwelling in ap- 
parent 
and a volatile 

little Frenchman, full of the joy of life, 
declared he would not change that bit 
of beach—no, not for all the cafés chan- 
tants of his native Marseilles. “ There 
is not one Commandment here!” he cried, 
unconsciously imitating the poet of Man- 
dalay. And I suppose there is some com- 
fort in having no Commandments, even 
where there is very little chance of break- 
ing any. 

The farther down the Coast you go, the 
The thin 
line of yellow beach disappears. The 
forest comes down into the sea. The 


more melancholy is the scene. 


roots of the trees are never dry, and 
there is no firm distinction of land and 
water. You have reached “the Rivers,” 
the delta of the Niger, the Circle of the 
mangrove swamps, in which Dante would 
have stuck the Arch-Traitor head down- 
wards, if only he had visited this part of 
the world. I gained my experience of 
the swamps early, but it was thorough. 
It was about the third time I landed on 
the Coast. Hearing that only a few miles 
away there was real solid ground where 
strange beasts roamed, I determined to 


amity, AN AFRICAN SWAMP, CUT OFF FROM THE 





WORLD 


cut a path through the forest in that 
direction. Engaging two powerful sav- 
ages armed with “ matchets,” or short 
heavy swords, I took the plunge from a 
wharf which had been built with piles 
At the first step I was 
up to my knees in black sludge, the smell 
of which had been accumulating since 
the glacial period. Perhaps the swamps 
are forming the coal-beds of a remote 
future; but in that case I am glad I 
did not live at Newcastle in a remote 
past. As in a coronation ode, there 
seemed no limit to the depths of sinking. 
One’s only chance was to strike a sub- 
merged trunk not yet quite rotten enough 
to count as mud. Sometimes it was pos- 
sible to cling to the stems of branches 
of standing trees, and swing over the 
slime without sinking deep. It was pos- 
sible, but unpleasant; for stems and 
branches and twigs and fibres were gen- 
erally covered with every variety of spine 
and spike and hook. 

In a quarter of an hour we were as 
much cut off from the world as on the 
central ocean. The air was’ dark with 


beside a river. 














OLD-TIME TYPE OF 


shadow, though the tree-tops gleamed in 


brilliant sunshine far above our heads. 
Not a whisper of breeze nor a breath of 
fresh air could reach us. We were stifled 
with the smell. The sweat poured from 
us in the intolerable heat. Around us, 
out of the black mire, rose the vast tree 
trunks, already rotting as they grew, and 
between the trunks was woven a thick 
eurtain of spiky plants and of the long 
suckers by which the trees drew up an 
extra supply of water—very unneces- 
sarily, one would have thought. 

Through this undergrowth the natives, 
themselves often up to the middle in 
slime, slowly hacked a way. They are 
always very patient of a white man’s 
insanity. Now and then we came to a 
little clearing where some big tree had 
fallen, rotten from bark to core. Or we 
came to a “ creek ”—one of the innumera- 
ble little watercourses which intersect the 
forest and are the favorite haunt of the 
mudfish, whose eyes are prominent like 
a frog’s, and whose side fins have almost 
developed into legs, so that, with the help 
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of their tails, they can run over the slime 
like lizards on the sand. But for them 
and the crocodiles and innumerable hosts 
of ants and slugs, the lower depths of the 
mangrove swamp contain few 
things. Parrots and monkeys inhabit 
the upper world where the sunlight 
reaches, and sometimes the deadly still- 
ness is broken by the cry of a hawk that 
has the flight of an owl and fishes the 
creeks in the evening. Otherwise there 
is nothing but decay and stench and 
creatures of the ooze. 

After struggling for hours and finding 
no change in the swamp and no break 
in the trees, I gave up the hope of that 
rising ground, and worked back to the 
main river. When at last I emerged, 
sopping with sweat, black with slime, 
torn and bleéding from the thorns, I knew 
that IT had seen the worst that nature 
can do. I felt as though I had been re- 
forming the British War Office. 

It is worth while trying to realize the 
nature of these wet forests and man- 
grove swamps, for they are the chief 
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aracteristic of “ the Coast,” and esp 
ally of “the Not that the 
e even of southern Nigeria is swamp. 
Wherever rises, the bush is 
ry. But from a cliff, like “ The 
Hill” at Calabar, although in two direc- 
ons you may turn to solid ground where 
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the ground 
low 
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trusty Hausa men, have to fight their way, 
carrying their Maxim and three-inch guns 
upon their heads. 
the men don’t 
said the commandant of 


“1 don’t mind as long 
the fork,” 
one of them to 


sink above 


as 
me. And it is beside these swamps that 
the traders, for many short-lived genera- 
tions past, have planted their “ factories.” 

The word “ factory ” points back to a 
time when the traders made the palm- 
oil themselves. 
the whole of it now and bring it down 
the rivers in casks, but 


The natives make nearly 


the “ factories ” 
keep their name, though they are now 
little more than depots of exchange and 
retail trade. Formerly they were made 
of the hulks of ships, anchored out in 
the rivers, and fitted up as houses and 
A few of the hulks still remain, 
but of late years the traders have chosen 
they could 
find, or else have created a “beach” by 


stores, 
the firmest piece of “ beach ” 


driving piles into the slime, and on these 
shaky and unwholesome platforms have 
erected dwelling-houses with big veran- 
das, a series of sheds for the stores, and 











‘ hings will grow and man can live, you 
ae ok south and west over miles and 
miles of forest-covered swamp that is 
’ ypeless for any human use. You realize 
7 hen how vain is the chatter about 
} aking the Coast healthy by draining 
j the mangrove swamps. Until the white 
1an develops a new kind of blood and 
: 1 new kind of inside, the Coast will kill 
; him. Till then we shall know the old 
: Coaster by the yellow and streaky pallor 
of a blood destroyed by fevers, by a con- 
i fused and uncertain memory, and by a 
: puffiness that comes from enfeebled mus- 
. cle quite as often as from insatiable thirst. 
It is through swamps like these that 
those unheard-of “ punitive expeditions ” 
if ours, with a white officer or two, a 
white sergeant or two, and a handful of 
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a large barn for the shop. Here the 
‘agent ” (or sometimes the owner of the 
business) spends his life, with one or two 
white assistants, a body of native “ boys ” 
as porters and boatmen, and usually a 
native woman, who in the end returns to 
her tribe and hands over her earnings 
in cash or goods to her chief. 

The agent’s working-day lasts from sun- 
rise to sunset, -except for the two hours 
“chop ” and tran- 
quillity. In the evening, sometimes he 
gambles, sometimes he drinks, but, as a 
rule, he goes to bed. Most factories are 
isolated in the river or swamp, and they 
are pervaded by a loneliness that can be 
felt. The agent’s work is an exchange 


at noon consecrated to 


of goods, generally on a large scale. In 
return for casks of oil and bags of “ ker- 
nels ” he supplies the natives with cotton 
cloth, spirits, gunpowder, and salt, or 
from his retail store ‘he sells cheap 
clothing, looking-glasses, clocks, knives, 
lamps, tinned food, and all the furniture, 
ornaments, and pictures which, being too 
atrocious even for English suburbs and 





provincial towns, may roughly be de 
scribed as Colonial. 

From the French coasts, in spite of th 
free-trade agreement of 1898, the Britis} 
trader is now almost entirely excluded 
On the Ivory Coast, Dahomey, Frenc!] 
Congo, and the other pieces of territory 
which connect the enormous African pos 
sessions of France with the sea, you will 
hardly find a British factory left, thoug] 
in one or two cases the skill and per 
severance of an agent may just keep an 
old firm going. In the German Camer 
oons, British houses still do rather mor 
than half the trade, but their existence 
is continually threatened. In Portugues 
Angola, one or two British factories 
eling to their old ground in hopes that 
times may change. In the towns of the 
Lower Congo, the British firms still keep 
open their stores and shops; but the well- 
known policy of the royal rubber-merchant, 
who bears on his shield a severed hand 
sable, has killed all real trade above Stan 
ley Pool. In spite of all protests and reg 
ulations about the “ open door,” it is only 

in British ter 
ritory that a 











sritish trader 
ean count upon 
holding his 
own. It may 
be said that, 
considering the 
sort of stuff the 
British trader 
now sells, this 
is a matter of 
great indiffer- 
ence to the 
world. That 
may be so. But 
it is not a mat- 
ter of indiffer- 
ence to the 
British trader, 
and in reality 
it is ultimately 
for his sake 
alone that our 
possessions in 
West Africa 
are held. Ul- 
timately it is 
all a qnestion 
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A CANOE FLEET COMING FROM 


We need not forget the growing trade 
in mahogany and the growing trade in 
cotton. We may take account of gold, 
ivory, gums, and kola, besides the minor 
trades in fruits, yams, red peppers, mil- 
let, and the beans and grains and leaves 
which make a native market so enliven- 
ing to a botanist. But, after all, palm 
oil and kernels are the things that count, 
and palm oil and kernels come to soap 
and candles in the end. It is because our 
dark and dirty little island needs such 
quantities of soap and candles that we 
have extended the blessings of European 
civilization to the Gold Coast and the 
Niger, and beside the lagoons of Lagos 
and the rivers of Calabar have placed 
our barracks, hospitals, madhouses, and 
prisons. It is for this that district com- 
missioners hold their courts of British 
justice, and officials above suspicion im- 
prove the perspiring hour by adding up 
sums. For this the natives trim the 
forest into golf-links. For this devoted 
teachers instruct the Fantee boys and 


SHORE TO A WAITING VESSEL 


girls in the length of Irish rivers and 
the order of Napoleon’s campaigns. For 
this the director of public works dies at 
his drain, and the officer at a palisade 
gets an iron slug in his stomach. For 
this the bugles of England blow at Sokoto, 
and the little plots of white crosses stand 
conspicuous at every clearing. 

That is the ancestral British way of 
doing things. It is for the sake of the 
trade that the whole affair is ostensibly 
undertaken and carried on. Yet the 
officer and the official up on “ The Hill” 
quietly ignore the trader at the foot, and 
are dimly conscious of very different 
aims. The trader’s very existence de- 
pends upon the skill and industry of the 
natives. Yet the trader quietly ignores 
the native, or speaks of him only as a 
lazy swine who ought to be enslaved as 
much as possible. And all the time the 
trader’s own government is administer- 
ing a singularly equa] justice, and has, 
within the last three declared 
slavery of every kind at an end forever. 


years, 
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In the midst of all such contradictions, 
what is to be the real relation of the 
white races to the black races? That is 
the ultimate problem of Africa. We need 
not think it has been settled by a cen- 






































all. It has become a part of the worl 
wide issue of capital, but the questi: 


of African slavery still abides. 


draw distinctions 
The old-fashioned export of human being 
reputab! 
and staple in 
7 dustry on a lev 
with the expor 
of palm-oil, has 
disa ppeared 
from the Coast. 
Its old head 
quarters were at 
Lagos, and scat 
tered about that 
district and it 
Nigeria and wy 
the Congo on 
ean still see thi 
remains of th 
old _ barracoons 
where the slaves 
were herded for 
sale or — ship- 
ment. In pass- 
ing up the riv 
ers you may 
suddenly come 
upon a large 
square clearing. 
It is overgrown 
now, but the 
——| bush is not so 


We may, of course, 


as a 








NATIVE CHILD PAINTED WITH RED AND BLACK STRIPES 


tury’s noble enthusiasm about the Rights 
of Man and Equality in the sight of God. 
Outside a very small and diminishing 
circle in England and America, phrases 
of that kind have lost their influence, 
and for the men who control the destinies 
of Africa they have no meaning what- 
ever. Neither have they any meaning 
for the native. He knows perfectly well 
that the white people do not believe them. 

The whole problem is still before 
us, as urgent and as uncertain as it has 
It is not solved. What seem- 
ed a solution is already obsolete. The 
problem will have to be worked through 
again from the start. Some of, the fac- 
tors have changed a little. Laws and 
regulations have been altered. New and 
respectable names have been invented. 
But the real issue has hardly changed at 


ever been. 





high and _ thick 
as the surround- 
ing forest, and 
palms take the place of the mangrove- 
trees. Sometimes a little Ju-ju house is 
built by the water’s edge, with fetishes in- 
side; and perhaps the natives have placed 
it there with some dim sense of expiation. 
For the clearing is the site of an old 
barracoon, and misery has consecrated 
the soil. Such things leave a perpetual 
curse behind. The English and the 
Portuguese were the largest slave-traders 
upon the Coast, and it is their descendants 
who are still paying the heaviest pen- 
alty. But that ancient kind of slave- 
trade may for the present be set aside. 
The British gunboats have made it so 
diffeult and so unlucrative that slavery 
has been driven to take subtler forms, 
against which gunboats have hitherto 
been powerless. 

We may draw another distinction still. 














KROOBOYS WORKING A SHIP ALONG THE COAST 

















THE NEW 





different from the plantation 
ry under European control, for 


of European capitalists, is th 


the 


tie slavery that has always been prac- 





among the natives themselv 
lv, this form of slavery was abol- 
i in Nigeria by a proclamation of 
but it still exists in spite of the 


_and is likely to exist for many years, 
in British posse ssions. It is com- 
spoken of as domestic slavery, but 

ps tribal slavery would be the better 
Or the slave might be compared 
erf of feudal times. He is 

property of 


nom- 
ly th the chief, and may 
npelled to give rather more than 
his days to work for the tribe. 
the Nigerian 
leave 


Even 
enactment, he 
his district without the chief’s 
nt, and he must con- 
ute something to the support of the 
ily. But in most cases a slave may 
his freedom if he wishes, and 
frequently happens that a slave be- 
chief himself and holds slaves 


Ss own 


can- 


continue to 


l 
nase 


es a 

account. 

It is one of those instances in which 
is ahead of public custom. Most of 
existing domestic slaves do not wish 
further freedom, for if their bond to 
chief were destroyed, they would lose 
protection of the tribe. They would 
friendless and outcast, with no home, 
claim, and no appeal. “ Soon be head 

” said a native, in trying to explain 

sudden freedom. At 

Calabar I came across a peculiar instance. 

Some Scottish missionaries had carefully 

ned up a native youth to work with 

They had taught him 

the height of Chimborazo, the cost of 


{¥ 


dangers of 


1 


them at a mission. 


pering a room, leaving out the fire- 
place, and the other things which we 


| education because we can teach noth- 
They had even taught him the 
trieacies of Seottish theology. But just 

he was ready primed for the ministry, 
n old native stepped in and said: “ No; 
I beg to thank you for 
admirably. But he 
seems to me better suited for the govern- 
ment service than for the cure of souls. 
So he shall government 
and comfort my declining years with half 
his income.” 

The elderly native had himself been 
educated by the mission, and that added 
Vor. CXI.—No. 663—44 


1Y 


r else. 
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he is my slave. 


educating him so 


enter a office 
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When I told 


my to his claim. 


rn i iw governor of the ease, he 
tn ugl such a thing could not happe n 
in these days, because the youth could 


have appealed to the district commis- 
sioner, and the old man’s would 
hav been disallowed at law. That 
be so, and yet I have not the least doubt 


claim 


may 


that the account I received was true. 
Law was in advance of custom, that was 
all, and the people followed custom, as 
people always do. 

Even where there is no question of 


slave-ownership, the power of the chiefs 
is often despotic. If a chief covets a par- 
ticularly nice canoe, he can purchase it 
by compelling his wives and children to 
work for the owner during so many days. 
Or take the the 
7 Krooboys.” The Kroo coast is nominal- 
ly part of the Liberian 
government is only a fit subject for comic 


familiar instance of 


Liberia, but as 


opera, the Kroo people remain about the 
freest and happiest in Africa. Their in- 
dustry is to work the cargo of steamers 
that go down the coast. They get a 
shilling a day and “chop,” and the only 
condition they make is to return to “ we 
country ” within a year at furthest. Be- 
fore the steamer stops off the coast and 
sounds her hooter, the sea is covered with 
The captain sends word to the 
chief of the nearest village that he wants, 
fifty “ boys.” After three 
hours of excited palaver on shore, the 
chief selects fifty boys, and they are sent 
on board under a headman. When they 
return, they give the chief a share of 
their earnings as a tribute for his care 
of the tribe and village in their absence. 
This is a kind of feudalism, but it 


canoes, 


Say, two or 


has 
nothing to do with slavery, especially as 
there is a keen competition among the 
When a 
hired as a white 
is compelled to surrender her earnings 
to the chief, we may call it a survival 
of tribal slavery, or 
system, if you will. But when, as hap- 
for Mozambique, the 
agents of capitalists bribe the chiefs to 
the Transvaal mines, 
whether they wish to go or not, we 
disguise the truth as we like under talk 
about “the dignity of labor” and “the 
value of discipline,” but, as a matter of 
fact, we are on the downward slope to 


boys to serve. woman who has 


been man’s concubine 


of the patriarchal 


pens, instance, in 


force laborers to 


may 
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the new slavery. It is easy to see how 
one system may become merged into the 
other without any very obvious breach 
native custom. But, nevertheless, the 
distinction is profound. As Mr. Morel 
has said in his admirable book on The 
Affairs of West Africa, between the do- 
mestie servitude of Nigeria and planta- 
tion slavery under European supervision 
there is all the difference in the world. 
The object of the present series of sketch- 
es is to show, by one particular instance, 
the method under which this plantation 
slavery is now being carried on, and the 
lengths to which it is likely to develop. 
“In the region of the Unknown, Africa 
is the Absolute.” It was one of Victor 
Hugo’s prophetic sayings a few years be- 


‘ 
oT 


fore his death, when he was pointing out 
to France her road of empire. And in a 
certain sense the saying is still true. In 
spite of all the explorations, huntings, 
killings, and gospels, Africa remains the 
unknown land, and the nations of Eu- 
rope have hardly touched the edge of its 
secrets. We still think of “ black people ” 
in lumps and blocks. We do not realize 
that each African has a personality as 
important to himself as each of us is in 
his own eyes. We do not even know why 
the mothers in some tribes paint their 
babies on certain days with stripes of 
red and black, or why an African thinks 
more of his mother than we think of 
lovers. If we ask for the hidden mean- 
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Setting Sail 
HARRIET PRESCOTT 


O-MORROW I have wastes of sea to ride, 


ing of a Ju-ju or of some slow and hy 
notizing dance, the native’s eyes are 
once covered with a film like a seal’s a: 
he gazes at us in silence. We k 
nothing of the ritual of scars, or 
significance of initiation. We profess 
believe that external nature is symbo 
and that the universe is full of spiritu 
force; but we cannot enter for a mon 
into the African mind, which really b 
lieves in the spiritual side of nature. \ 
talk a good deal about our sense of hum 
but more than any other races we despi 
the Africans, who alone out of all t! 
world possess the same power of laught 
as ourselves. 

In the higher and spiritual sense, 
Victor Hugo’s saying remains true—In 
the region of the Unknown, Africa is th: 
Absolute. But now for the first tim 
in history the great continent lies ope: 
to Europe. Now for the first time m« 
of science have traversed it from end 
to end and from side to side. And n 
for the first time the whole of it without 
exception is partitioned among the great 
white nations of the world. Within fifty 
years the greatest change in all African 
history has come. The white races pos- 
sess the Dark Continent for their own, 
and what they are going to do with it is 
now one of the greatest problems before 
mankind. It is a small but very signifi- 
cant section of this problem which I shall 
hope to illustrate in my investigations. 


SPOFFORD 


Long wastes, beneath the blue and boundless dome, 
And wild the wind, and white the breakers comb, 
But yet I fear not shoal or swelling tide,— 


Home lies the other side! 


Some other morrow I shall sail a tide 


Vaster and darker. But in farther skies 
Through breaking mists what shining heights may rise— 
‘And in great quietness I shall abide, 


With home the other side! 
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HEN the stenographer knocked 
at the door, John Herrick laid 
down his brief impatiently. 
[ believe I told you not to disturb 
he remarked. His manner had the 
rteous formality with which he was in 
habit of addressing this young person. 
wrinkled. She had the 
ighty pompadour roll, the coquettish 
ff of white tulle at the back of her 
and the severe black silk cuffs 
iracteristic of her class. 

‘T have done nothing but people 

the morning. I reminded you that 
| would see no one else until I finished 
is. It is important. You will say that 
[ am very much engaged.” 

“ But, you see,” suggested the girl, shut- 
ting the door behind her, “this is a new 

from up-country, I guess,—I should 

as much as thirty miles out; perhaps 
rty. He’s got to get the train. His 
business is very important,—but they all 
say that,” admitted the experienced office- 
‘irl. “ He says he’s got to get the one- 

‘clock train back to China.” 

“Oh, very well,” replied the lawyer, 
‘if he comes as far as that—I’d better 

ee him.” 

The circumstance that John Herrick 
as a gentleman indescribably affected 
the new client, who had entered the room 

isily; he brought the aggressive scowl 

f a man whose acquaintance with the 
bar had been limited to the shysters he 

d met and the newspaper reports that 

had re ad. 

% began the man, with the 
tactlessness of a country mechanic, “ be- 
cause you was recommended. That’s the 
( nly reason.” 

“Ah!” replied Herrick, with a charming 
smile; “to whom do I owe this pleasure ?” 

“To last Sunday’s Planet, sir. You 
won that case. Me and my wife have 
been reading it up. My name is Dins- 
more—of Dinsmore and Peeler.” 

The visitor, who had begun to speak 


Her brows 


see 


came,” 


in an oratorical key, as if he were ad- 
dressing a prayer-meeting, now dropped 
from the combative to the conversational, 
and took the chair which the lawyer had 
suavely indicated. 

Herrick sat watching him with a clear 
scrutiny, shrewd but straightforward. 
was a big, beetling man; his 
thick hair and his jungle of a beard gave 
the impression that he was ton- 
heavy. His eyes were black, and of a 
smouldering sort; on the surface they 
were cool, or even cold, and his manner 
was arbitrary. 

Herrick thought: 
pity his wife.” But 
your service. What 
Mr. Dinsmore ?” 

“Well, you see,” 
“me and my wife 
want a divorce.” 


Dinsmore 


one 


“Born tyrant. I 
he said: “I am at 
ean I do for you, 


blurted 
ean’t get 


Dinsmore, 


on. We 


The lawyer’s expression changed in- 
definably. Indifference and _ politeness 
strengthened into gravity and attention. 
For this class cherished a 
distaste out of proportion to his success 
in the recent instance which had at- 
tracted comment in the press and added 
to his already brilliant reputation. In 
fact, he had only touched that out of 
chivalry; the woman was wronged, and 
she was dying. 

“ Ah?’ He leaned back in his chair, 
with the motion of a man who has made 
up his mind not to neglect the 
“That’s a pity.” 

Dinsmore’s jaw fell a little, and he sat 
staring foolishly. This was not what he 
expected from an attorney who was 
about to take his money for the disrup- 
tion of a home. 

Embarrassed by he knew not what, and 
resentful he knew not why, he hurriedly 
talk as if he had been 
examined; in point of fact, the lawyer 
had not yet put a question. 

“T am Robert Dinsmore, of the firm 
of Dinsmore and Peeler. There ain’t any 


of cases he 


client. 


began to ceross- 
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Peeler—he died of a shakin’ palsy, but we 
go by the name the neighbors are used to. 
We’re in paint and wall-paper. My ad- 
dress is Southeast Street, China. My 
wife’s name is Anna—christened Diana 
to the Methodist Episcopal Church. [’m 
a Baptist myself. We don’t agree in 
religion more’n we do in anything. We 
ain’t happy together. We can’t get on. 
We want to be divorced.” 

“ Why ?” 

“What business is it of yourn?” shot 
back the client. 

“T can give you the address of some 
other attorney,” suggested Herrick, smi- 
ling. “There are many. You can take 
your choice.” 

“By gum!” exploded the mechanic, 
“T chose you, sir.” 

“Very well, sir. Then you will an- 
swer my questions, and do it like a 
gentleman.” 

“T ask your pardon,” slowly said the 
client, after some difficult thought. “Go 
on. I ain’t used to this sorter thing— 
nor I ain’t-as used to gentlemen as you 
be, Mr. Herrick. Go ahead.” 

“Now we’re friends,” observed Her- 
rick, in his winning way. “ And we can 
get together. Foes can’t, you know. 
And counsellor and client must work 
together, as much as—well, in another 
sense, like man and wife. Litigation, 
like marriage, demands harmony—while 
creating discord,” he appended, under 
breath. 

“That’s just it,” urged Dinsmore. 
“There ain’t any in our house. It’s one 
eternal and infernal bob-whizzle.” 

“What is—excuse me; the word is un- 
familiar—what is your definition of a 
bob-whizzle ?”’ 

“Why, it’s a—it’s a bob-whizzle,” an- 
swered Dinsmore, dogmatically. “If 
you’d ever been bob-whizzled, you’d know 
without askin’ what bob-whizzlin’ means.” 

“ Possibly,” returned the lawyer, wheel- 
ing in his chair and looking out of the 
window at the opposite building; its dead 
stone-wall constituted at once his fore- 
ground and perspective. “ But if you will 
have patience with my ignorance—sup- 
pose you particularize. Precisely what 
do you understand by the striking phrase 
that you use? Is it anything—that is 
to say—” 


“ What!” cried the house-painter. 
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“Ts there anything in this case su 
as your present manner forbids me 
define too particularly ?” 

“What do you take us for?” gasp 
the client, starting from his chair. “ W] 
we're respectable folks!” 

“T understand perfectly; of cours 
In other words, you are not unfaithful 
to Mrs. Dinsmore ?” 

“Me unfaithful to—my wife? G 
Lord, sir! Why, I never thought of su 
a thing!” 

“ You will excuse me—we lawyers hai 
to be blunt, you know; that is our bus 
ness. There is, then, no other questi: 
of equal or greater delicacy involved ?” 

“T don’t know what you’re drivin’ at,” 
said Dinsmore, with ominous precision. 

“T mean to say that, as a husband, you 
have no moral grounds of compiaint ?” 

“Tf you mean to insinerrate that my 
wife—Diana Dinsmore—my wife, sir, 
eapable of ... of anything .. . lik 
that . . . If you wasn’t so much smaller’n 
me, I’d knock you off a fifty-foot ladder 
and not pick up the pieces.” 

“Come, Mr. Dinsmore,” replied the 
lawyer, good -naturedly, “be a reason 
able man. We agreed to be friends.” 

“T didn’t agree to set here and have 
my wife insulted,” cried Dinsmore, in a 
high key. 

“You don’t suppose it’s any easier for 
a lawyer to put such questions than it is 
for a client to answer them—do you?” 
asked the attorney, with a self-possession 
which now began to act upon the client’s 
nerves, like slow massage, set deep, and 
working to the surface. “Sit down and 
tell me all about it. Why do you want 
a divorce? Don’t drink, do you?” 

“T’m a member of the First Baptist 
Church of China,” answered the me- 
chanie, simply. 

“ The lady’s habits are good, of course? 
I was sure of it.” 

“We ain’t a dissipated family,’ 
the client, in a weakened voice. 

The lawyer went firmly on. “ What is 
the ground of complaint? Desertion? 
Won’t she live with you? Have you ever 
stayed three years away from her?” 

“T hain’t been three days away from 
her—for thretty years,” answered Dins- 
more, dully. 

His face had now begun to assume a 
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vacant look; his fingers jerked at his 
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“THERE IS ONE THING BETTER THAN MONEY—AND IS A HUMAN HOME” 
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rd. and then skulked after his hat. 
ck noticed the stains under the 
s nails, where vermilion and ochre 


refused to yield to turpentine baths. 
ceurred to the lawyer that lh 
ng with a simple-hearted, good fel- 
and that his professional aim had 
snot. 
‘IT ain’t an edooeated man,” 
ise-painter, not without dignity. “ We 
n’t all be, I suppose. But I’ve got some 
se left in my skull—if I did come to 
office. And I I'd 
ther be a house and sign painter—walls 
apered in the latest styles at short no- 
e—an’ live in Southeast Street, China, 
and make an unfortnit marriage with 
good woman,—than up with sin 
uncleanness the you do. She 
vanted a city lawyer,” added the client, 
intively; “she said they knew 
uch. I guess she’s about right there— 
* you’re a specimen. I’d rather dry out 
China—like old putty—than 
ur learnin’ at the expense of studyin’ 
ut the wickedness of this 
yn—or livin’ in it, either.” 
“ And so would I,” answered the law- 
er, unexpectedly. “ You have altogether 
1e advantage of us. It is that which 
nakes me sorry to see you throw it away. 
. What did you the re 
u wanted a divorce ?” 
“ Eternal bob-whizzlin’,” 
ore, relapsing into earlier 
She gets mad. She says 
orter. . When she 
She don’t 
She says I order her round 
“Do you?” 
“7 She 
ides, she’s a woman. 


” 


was 


said the 


here say, sir, 


mix 
way 


so 


have 


tarnation 


say was ason 
Dins- 


tone, 


urged 
his 
things she 
does, I 


like me, 


on’t like my wife. 
either. 
deserves it. se- 


dare say. 


It’s natur’ to order 


“ Well?” asked the lawyer. “Go on.” 

“That’s about all,” replied the client. 

“Nothing else? 
Are telling me 
low about cruelty ? 


Consider carefully. 
the whole 
Any blows? 


you story ¢ 


Did 


you ever use her roughly ?” 


I 


a man, 


“T may not be a gentleman,” said the 
nechanie through his teeth, “but I am 


Once I yanked her apron-string, 


and mebbe there was once I sorter pushed 


] 


\ 


knocked a 


There warn’t never anything worse.” 


er into the wagon of a Sunday when she 
vas all-fired late——and another time I 
coffee-cup outen her hand. 





lence to you?” 
mustache 


fellars 
clic nt. 


staring. 


torney, 


pursuit 


insist d 
says we have.” 


chilly with a formless blur, 


nor rain. 


door. 


in 


about her still well-shaped throat. 





“Did she ever offer any personal vio- 
pursued the lawyer; his 
twitched a little as 


he put 

he question. 
“Do I look like it?” demanded the 
client, fiercely ; he held out his huge 


clenched fists. 


‘You never were five years in prison, 


am sure?” inquired Herrick, with his 


perfect manner. 


* Good Lord!” eried the client, sop- 
ping his forehead with his handker 
chief. “ Any more questions where that 


come from ?” 


“Then,” returned Herrick, quietly, “I 


do not see that you can obtain a divorce 


in this State. If you will allow me 


to say so, I think it is fortunate that you 


cannot. In fact, I advise you strongly 
against such a step. I am sure you 
would both regret it. I should rather 


not further your making such a mistake 


even if the statutes permitted.” 

“But I thought that was the way you 
made the 
He open, 


cried 
mouth 


your money!” 


sat with his 
“ There is one th ng,” observed the at- 
in “better than 
of money, or the habit of having 


a low voice, the 


one’s own way—those I take to be the 
two great errors of life in our day,—and 
that is a human home. It is the best 
hing there is in the world. If I were 


you, I should save yours—somehow.” 


“ 


But we’ve gotter have that divorce,” 


Dinsmore, obstinately. “She 


“Very well,” replied Herrick, taking 
up his brief. “ Bring her here Friday 
morning at half past ten. I will see 


what can be done.” 


It was early May, and the evening was 


fog 


neither 


Dinsmore shivered as he walk- 


ed up the path between the dahlia and 
peony 


pushed open his own 


had not 


beds and 


His wife come to meet 


him, but she stood in the entry, « xpectant- 
ly. 


once been pretty; she was neatly dressed 


She was a small woman, who had 


black cashmere, with a fresh, white 


apron trimmed with edging that she had 
erocheted on 
a modern stock of lace and blue ribbon 


Her 


winter evenings; she wore 
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354 HARPER’S 
hair, now rather gray, had been of the 
reddish variety; she looked like a wom- 
an with a warm heart and a red- 
haired temper. 

“ Lost your train, didn’t you?” she be- 
gan, nervously. “I’ve been watchin’ all 
afternoon. Supper’s hot and ready.” 

“T’m beat out,” said Dinsmore, hand- 
ing her his hat. She took it with the 
readiness of a wife who has always wait- 
ed on her husband, and hung it up for 
him. As she did this, she avoided his 
eyes, for she felt that these evaded her. 
Dinsmore put his lips together in the 
obstinate way that she was used to; he 
did not—she perceived that he did not 
mean to—speak. 

“ Well?” she asked, timidly. The habit 
of being afraid of him was old and fixed; 
the prospect of freedom from it did not 
seem to help her any, yet. 

“Tle says we can’t do it,” said Dins- 
more, stolidly. “ There ain’t any law.” 

“There’s gotter be a law!” cried the 
red-haired wife. “I’ve been miser’ble 
long’s I can stand it.” 

“ Guess I’m even with ye on that score, 
Anna.” The painter laughed unpleasant- 
ly. “You got no eall to plume your- 
self that I know of—beginnin’ to bob- 
whizzle already.” 

“We got no call to set out to quarrel 
that I know of, either,” returned the 
wife, in a gentler tone. “It always dis- 
agrees with you to get riled before eatin’. 
You must be powerful hungry, Robert.” 

“T could eat a pint o’ white lead,” 
admitted the man, with a mollified air. 
“ Besides, he says he'll think it over. 
He says for you to come there along 0’ 
me on Friday, and he’ll see.” 

“My spring sack won’t be done till 
Saturday,” urged the woman. “ But 
mebbe Mary Lizzie can be drove on it a 
little. Here—I’ll bring your other coat. 
You go lie down on the lounge till I get 
supper on. I don’ know when I’ve seen 
you so beat.” 

“That’s a fact,” said Dinsmore, plain- 
tively; he yielded to feminine sympathy 
as he had always done,—as if it were a 
man’s right, rather than a woman’s gift. 

“ There’s shortcake,” said Mrs. Dins- 
more, cheerfully. “T got the first 
strawberries Dickson had for you. They 
ain’t half so sour as you’d expect,—and 
I whipped the cream.” 
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Dinsmore as he ate his supper seen 
to smooth in soul and body; one cou 
see the outlines of his cheek round 
and his smouldering eye cool. When 
spoke, it was in a comfortable tone. 

“There ain’t a woman in China « 
beat you on strawberry shorteake, Am 
if I say it as shouldn’t.” 

Ilis wife blushed with pleasure. 

“It’s your mother’s receipt,” she ol 
served, with a tact worthy of a happi 
marriage. 

Dinsmore cordially passed his plate f 
a second piece. 

“You see,” he said, abruptly, “ 
ain’t wicked enough, neither of us.” 

Mrs. Dinsmore lifted the pained an 
puzzled expression of a woman who, how 
ever unfortunate her matrimonial exp: 
rience, has never disputed the inferiorit 
of her own to her husband’s intellect. It 
occurred to her that Robert had begu 
to discourse (he was naturally a litt! 
oratorical) upon some abstruse subject, 
like politics or savings-banks,—one up 
which she could not be expected to folloy 
him; she was quite in the dark as to his 
drift, until he offered a magnanimous 
elucidation in these words: 

“There ain’t no law for decent folks. 
If we wanter divorcee, we’ve gotter do 
some mean thing to ’arn it. Mebbe if I 
take to drink—we might stand a chance. 
If you’d ruther, I can knock you down— 
I don’t favor that way myself. If you'll 
jam me over the head with the family 
Bible, it might do; it’s good ’n’ heavy. 
There ain’t no other way I can see, on 
less I steal something and get sent to 
prison for five years. We ain’t neither 
of us loonies, and I’ve been so near- 
sighted I hain’t deserted you. I ean, if 
we’re put to it. ’Tain’t too late. But it 
takes quite a while—three years. If you 
was to elope with a fellar, that would 
help us out. Can you think of anybody 
you'd fancy ?” 

As Dinsmore uttered this long and in- 
scrutable discourse, his wife had grown 
pale, and paler; her plump elbows shook. 

“ He’s wandeérin’,” she thought. “ He’s 
taken a spell, and it’s gone to his head.” 

“ Let me get you a dose of your spring 
tonic, Robert,” she purred, soothing him. 
“ An’ then I’ll fix you up a nice hot foot- 
bath ’n’ mustard, and send for the doctor. 
You must have taken cold, or maybe 
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T here, Rob, there! 
me, and I'll take care 


‘re a mite bilious. 
me along 0” 
you.” 
It was so long since she had called 
Rob that the word arrested Dins- 
’s attention and quenched the retort 
rning upon his tongue. He looked at 
wife steadily and with a certain in- 
st, as if in a new subject, or a new 
s¢ of an old one. 
‘You don’t understand, Anna. You’re 
woman, and I hadn’t orter expected it. 
in’t out o’ my head; I’ve only been to 
This ain’t loonacy. It’s law. 
[ ain’ter goin’ter take no spring ton- 
he added, pugnaciously. “Nor I 
‘ter goin’ter go to bed. I’m goin’ter 
ght the settin’-room fire and set by it. 
cold. It’s so cold I guess I'll keep 
agoin’ till mornin’. Burnin’, did you 
vy? Good and ready? Well! That’s 
Anna. You’d better go to bed. 
Ill set a while alone. You’ve given me 
fust - rate and I’m much 
But there’s times 
alone—and this 


e city. 


supper, 

leeged to you, Anna. 

man has to be is one 
them times. ... We may as well get 

sed to it. We've gotter set 
d deal, I spose.” 

T he 


alone a 


wife shrivelled away into herself 
f and assented obediently. With- 
out further words the two parted for the 
night. She washed the dishes and went 
wly up-stairs to her own room, which 
her husband had not entered for longer 
than either of them cared to recall. 
Robert Dinsmore sat by the hearth 
and fed the fire gloomily. His thoughts 
flickered as the blaze did, under the big 
birch logs, which he crossed and recrossed, 
and built up and built again; but his 
feeling went steadily to ashes as the fire 
went. He perceived that two respectable 
people who had married ought to be able 
to live together in comfort and in what 
is called peace. But he felt that in 
own case something fundamental to this 
mysterious achievement was lacking: he 
supposed it was what is known as love, 
but he was not quite sure. That it was 
something which had been, and was not, 
was plain; beyond, he got into fog. He 
shook his head as he crouched over the 
fading fire. His wife never saw the look 
that settled over his large, unfinished 
face. He sat brooding till midnight, as 
an unhappy man will, bitter and sep- 


once, 


his 


arate. Then he covered the fire carefully 
with its own and cold. “ It’s 
late spring,” he 73 
guess I'll keep it up overnight.” 


ashes, hot 


a tarnation said. 


The stenographer’s brows wrinkled per- 
plexedly when she admitted the unworld- 
ly couple. A composite feeling of dis- 
dain and respect struggled for expression 
in the face of this sophisticated young 
Mrs. her new 
spring sack (visibly unappreciated by the 
office-girl, though conceded to be the ban- 
ner of fashion in China), was introduced 
into the inner office. 


woman as Dinsmore, in 


A peremptory wave 
of the girl’s hand relegated the husband 
to a seat in the waiting-room without. 

“ That lady with the tulle 
rosette behind told me to come in here,” 
began Mrs. Dinsmore, with her company 
manner. 


young 


“She said you wanted to see 
My husband is right out there 
in call,” she added, with a sudden sense 
of propriety. She could 
when had shut up in a 
strange man. Indeed, had 
like this His 
delicate courtesy, his high-bred features, 
his chivalrous smile, first bewildered and 
then charmed her. When he said, “I 
thought, Mrs. had better 
talk matters she could 
have told him everything she had ever 
thought or felt. 

The instinct for the confessional which 


me alone. 
not remember 
she been 
with a 


never 


room 
she 
met a man 


one, 


Dinsmore, we 


over together,” 


is so strong in every woman is not pro- 
vided for by the polity of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, and Anna Dinsmore, 
who was in her own way a reserved wife, 
had never told her story to her minister. 


Herrick’s sincerity and sympathy, qual- 
ities necessary to a successful counsellor, 
and obvious in him, drew the woman on. 
The misery of years melted from her 
lips. In half an hour he had a life’s 
history, and the heart of a wretched wife 
throbbed in his hand. 

His face underwent a change as the 
consultation progressed; the experienced 
lines about his mouth wavered, and his 
melancholy eyes dwelt upon the client 
kindly; once or twice they grew moist, 
and once his finger dashed to the lashes. 

“ And the child?” he asked, gently. “I 
understood you to that there was 
a child?” 

“ One, 


say 


sir. We never had but one. 
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That was a little girl,—that was Deeny. 
He named her Diana, after me. He 
used to call me Nan in those days; he 
don’t now. But we called her Deeny. 
She called herself that before she could 
talk. Deeny died. She was three years 
old. She was the prettiest little girl, 
Mr. Herrick, you ever see. . .. Her 
father set the world and all by her. It’s 
fourteen years come Sunday after next 
since Deeny died.” 

Herrick arose silently, opened the door, 
and beckoned the husband in. The two 
sat before their lawyer like children be- 
fore a father, with downcast eyes. The 
man was the first to assert himself. 

“Well!” he began, in a loud voice. 
“T suppose she’s been pitching into me?” 

“On the contrary,” replied the lawyer, 
sternly, “your wife has taken her full 
share of the blame—more than her share, 
perhaps.” 

“T’m obleeged to ye, Anna,” observed 
the husband, after some thought. “I 
wisht I’d done as much by you. [’m 
afraid I didn’t. I told him you bob- 
whizzled.” 

“Now, if you will be influenced by 
me,” began the lawyer, in his paternal 
tone; it was that of a man who has 
listened to the uneven tempo of so many 
hundred disordered human hearts that he 
might have been pardoned for slighting 
the exigency of these plain people; in- 
stead, he made it his own, as a few men 
might who hold and honor the name of 
counsellor—“ if you will be guided by 
me, you will go home and begin all over 
again—make the best of each other, and 
of life, in short. You have no case at 
all. You cannot obtain a divorce in this 
State. If you feel that you must sep- 
arate, you can do that, of course. I ean 
arrange the details, if you wish.” 

“That would do,” said Dinsmore, 
quickly. “It’s more-respectable, and it 
ain’t so ondooable either—is it?” 

“T guess we'd like that,” added the 
wife, but slowly and with averted eyes. 
Those of the lawyer saddened a little; 
he had the look of a man who has lost 
his case. But he said: 

“T have told you what I advise. If 
I were in your place, I should try again. 
A hot temper and an arbitrary will are 
not a fatal combination. I assure you 
that it’s a pretty common one. It’s 





worth the fight to get the better of it, 
or so it strikes me.” 
“We've fit—and fit,” replied the mar 
“ We're beat out.” 

“Yes,” assented the woman. “ We’: 
tired of it.” 

“ Very well,” returned Herrick, curtly. 
“Come a week from Monday, and I’ 
go over the details with you. I am 
greatly pressed for time just now. M: 
Dinsmore, if you please, I will spe: 
with your husband a moment alone.” 

When the two were left together, t] 
counsellor’s manner abruptly changed. 
John Herrick’s face had taken on 
certain transparency, making him look 
fairer and finer than most men; he 
wheeled in his office chair before lh 
began to speak. His words were car 
fully chosen and few in number. These 
were they: 

“Dinsmore, I want to tell you about a 
friend of mine—a man I knew weil. He 
was not happy with his wife, and they 
parted. They had one child—it was a 
little girl; it died. After that they drift- 
ed apart, the way people do,—and then 
they drove apart. Matters got worse- 
you know how it is. They had begun by 
loving each other ...very much... 
very truly. When they found that they 
were losing this . . . precious thing—this 
feeling that brings men and women to- 
gether—and leads them to meet life pa- 
tiently and tenderly for one another’s 
sake,—they did not try to hold it; they 
let it go, and so—I think I told you, 
didn’t I?—they parted. She went—in 
fact, they put the seas between them. I 
think the man was the more to blame— 
TI think we are apt to be to blame. It 
isn’t a very easy thing to be a woman, 
Dinsmore. Let us put ourselves in their 
places. Come! They need to be loved 
manfully, nothing cowardly about it, 
—not to whine over the disappoint- 
ments of marriage. These are altogeth- 
er mutual. 

“A woman has got to be cherished, 
Dinsmore,—yes, even if she is quick- 





tempereds A man can do that—though 
he has outlived his honeymoon. This 
man that I tell you of began to think 
so after a while; after he had lived alone 
till the ferment of things—that is, per- 
haps I do not make it plain—till his first 
irritation and soreness had healed and 
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1. One day he said to himself: ‘I 


take the next steamer. I'll go to 
and tell her how I feel. We will try 
! We will begin all over.’ That 


t. Dinsmore, that same night, he had 


ssage from her by cable. Do you 
». .. that very evening. She said, 
Come at onee.’... When he got there, 
was... He was too late. She was 
|.... He never had his chance to 
again. — You have. Good morn- 
Ilerrick wheeled and dismissed the 
nt, who went from the office with 
nging head and walking on tiptoe. 
Robert Dinsmore was not a quick- 


d man, aS we measure men and 
ds, but he had it in him to surmise, 
did not perceive, that the counsellor 
| shared with him—a _ stranger—the 
red tragedy of his own history; and 
he had done this delicate, self- 
iterating thing not to save a case, but 
save a client’s happiness and a hu- 
n home. 
When Dinsmore had gone, John Her- 
turned the key in the door. The 
enographer knocked in vain, and whisk- 
away, pouting. Herrick did not get 
work, but sat for some time looking 
the dead stone-wall, which constituted 
s foreground and his perspective. 


The late spring lagged. The peonies 
ind dahlias in front of Robert Dins- 
ore’s house held up green finger-tips, 
s if they were trying the weather, and 
und it too cold to venture into, so came 

farther. For several evenings the fire 
burned late on the sitting-room hearth, 
nd the man sat before it, silent and 
part, bitter and determined. As deter- 
mined, but sadder and more gentle, the 
wife wept on her pillow, listening for 
his heavy footfall turning to his down- 
stairs room. If the night were cold, she 
ould hear the serapings of the shovel 
as he covered the fire to hold it over till 
morning. Like many big men, he had 
small weaknesses and self-indulgences; 
fancied a warm place to dress in if it 
were chilly, and crept there with his 
clothes, half guiltily, while his wife 
was building the kitchen fire and get- 
ting breakfast. 

The lawyer had allowed the couple ten 
days before the fateful and final inter- 
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view which should indicate the terms of 
their separation and put its details into 
execution. If it 
wonder why, in reply to the 
vertible Mrs. Dinsmore’s 
part that Monday was washing-day, Mr. 
Herrick had nevertheless insisted on that 
moist date, they had not protested, and 
obediently pursued their preparations for 
the step which they now curiously felt 
as if they were legally obliged to take. 

It was to their simple minds as if their 
fate were in the hands of a sheriff. In 
The dark sheriff Disil 
lusion that arrests fugitive married love, 
and does not easily let go, had laid a 
heavy upon these two. Yet the 
mechanic perplexed the lawyer by a cer- 
tain fine magnanimity which would have 
embellished the soul of 
a gentleman: 

“ Allowance? All there is, if you say 
so. I don’t propose to cut 
I’m in comfortable circumstances and 
have laid up consider’ble. I don’t want 
more’n enough to pay the laundryman 
and find a little to eat somewheres. I 
can sleep in the shop. She must 
the house, it stands to natur’. 
could turn a woman outer doors. 
to pervide handsomely for Anna.” 
“Mr. Dinsmore is 


them to 
incontro- 


occurred to 


statement on 


a sense it was. 


grasp 


what we call 


Anna short. 


have 
No man 
I want 


very generous to 
me.” His wife, to her neighbors and 


relatives, said this proudly. 

The domestic misfortunes of the two 
were now the scandal of China, and she 
reported to her husband the efforts of 
the village to preserve the indivisibility 
of their home. Public opinion was 
against them; their course was felt to 
be a distinct reflection upon the charac- 
ter of the community and the standing 
of the Baptist and Methodist churches. 

The unhappy husband and wife were 
made to feel themselves the object of a 
general censure so unexpected and so 
severe that they combined instinctively, 
like the happiest of married people, to 
resent it. 

They fact, quite friendly 
over their common misfortune, and dis- 
cussed it daily between gusts of a mu- 
tual irritation. 

“Your minister called here to-day. He 
preached at me for an hour. I told him 
I preferred to be disciplined by my 
own denomination. He said wives orter 


grew, in 
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themselves to their own Bap- 


submit 
tist husbands.” 
“ Your minister came to my shop this 


afternoon. He pitched into me for quite 
a spell. He said husbands oughter love 
their wives, as Christ loved the Method- 
ist Church.” 

It would not have been easy for Rob- 
ert and Diana Dinsmore to say when 
they had passed so much time in each 
other’s society as since they had agreed 
to forswear it forever. 

All this was by day. With evening 
their spirits fell, and they crept apart. 
The wife cried a good deal; but never 
in his presence’ She was mysteriously 
and remorselessly busy—over what, he 
could not have told; she seemed to be 
working about the house all day, giving 
it the religious touch of something more 
sacred than spring cleaning; washing his 
bedspreads, ironing his shirts, doing up 
curtains in his room, mending flannels, 


disinterring camphorated mummies of 
summer clothes—all his, all for him. 


His smouldering eyes saw everything, but 
he asked no questions. With the eager- 
ness of a bride, the skill of a happy and 
experienced housewife, and the sadness 
of a widow, the woman worked on dog- 
He thought what a neat, sweet 
housekeeper she had always been—snap- 


gedly. 


ping, sometimes, when he tracked in 
mud, but always ready to mop it up 
after him with a laugh. He thought—he 
began to think—how many comfortable 


hours he had owed to her for how many 
years. He hated to see her tiring herself 
like this—at the last. 

“What ails you, Anna?” 
sharply. 

“Don’t ye darst find fault with me— 
now!” she cried, quavering. She took 
up the big stocking she was mending 
and went into another room. Dinsmore 
stared after her. His large face wrinkled 
uncomfortably. She could see him from 
where she sat, though she seemed not to. 
She thought: 

“He was a handsome fellow—those 
first years. He’s lost consider’ble looks 
the last two weeks. I hope he’ll keep his 
health, and not get to complainin’. I 
don’t know who to mercy ’ll look after 
him if he should have any of his spells. 
His aunt Sophia couldn’t no more’n 
a”—she paused for an adequate simile 


asked, 


he 
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—“no more’n a camphorated wood 


chuck,” added the New England wife. 


The spring relented slowly and beg: 
to burgeon. The dahlias 


and peoni 
thrust up their arms beside the fr 
walk. In the bed under the south w 


dow—that had been the little girl’s w 
dow—an old-fashioned flower called t 
star-of- Bethlehem budded and bi 
somed; it delicate flower, 1i] 
shaped, or star-shaped, with a gray sh: 
and a white light. 

The fire in the sitting-room was 1 
burning now, but Dinsmore kept it car 
fully laid, and sat by its cold hearth d 
lorously. It had come to be Saturd: 
night—the last that they were to spe 
together. Dinsmore had been quiet and 
dull; but Anna worked all day. She did 
not stop sewing until nine o’clock; th« 
she put away her thimble, folded a big 
pink and blue outing-shirt 
came and sa 





was a 


neatly, and 
down beside her husband 
The unlighted fire lay between them. 

“T believe I’ve thought of everything,” 
she began, in a tone as if she had bee: 
entertaining a caller with whom she was 
on rather distant terms. “ Your winter 
ones are all done up in camphor,—sum- 
mer ones in the lowest drawer of your 
bureau. I don’t think you'll find a but- 
ton off of anything. I hain’t intended 
you should. All yer stockings ar 
mended up ’n’ turned at the heel. Your 
furs are in the big chest in the attic, 
here’s the key. I’ve had ’em all aired ’n’ 
sunned ’n’ brushed, an’ done up in cam- 
phor ’n’ cedar-oil—I know you hat 
moth-balls. Don’t you never let any- 
body—” She broke off. 

“The house is clean’s clean from top 
to toe, Robert. I’ve had everything out 
and everything in. It fairly smells of 
soap ’n’ ’*n’ sunshine. You'll find 





water ’n’ 
your spring tonic in the medicine cup- 
board. I do hope you will—will—you 
will take good care of yourself, an’ not 
get any of your spells. I should kinder 
hate to have you get sick and me— 
I hope you'll change your feet when you 
get ’em wet, when I— Then, come sun- 
stroke weather, remember how I always 
put a wet sponge in the crown of your 
straw hat, won’t you? You'll find it over 
the kitchen dresser. I’ve baked a dozen 
pies—all sorts. I'll roast a couple of 
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and leave doughnuts—and _ those 
cookies with holes in that you like. 
ean get along for quite a spell, till 
camphorated wood—I mean your 
Sophia comes. I made up my mind 
- we come from that lawyer o’ Mon- 
ight—to stop along o’ Mary Lizzie.” 
What?” shouted the husband. 
[The wife winced—as she had done, how 
'_at his rising voice. But she an- 
red steadily: “ I’ve made up my mind. 
n’ter goin’ter turn you outer your own 
I’m goin’ter stop along of Mary 
e. I ecouldn’t seem, anyways, to 
you out, Robert. It don’t seem fair. 
[ ain’ter goin’ter do it. I ain’ter goin’ter 
» here. I’ve fixed everything for you, 
Robert,—pretty ’s I know how,—and come 
Monday I guess I won’t come back. 
Seems to me it would be easiest, some- 
I— No, Robert, no! I ain’t ery- 
nor I ain’ter goin’ter ery. You 
me be, that’s all. Hain’t you always 
been at me all these years to let you be, 


let you have your way? Now, I’m 
eoin’ter have mine—for once. I’ve made 
up my mind. I know you’ve got one of 
your own, but it ain’t big enough to 
change mine this time. I ain’ter goin’ter 
turn you out, and that I’m set on. I 
uldn’t stand it, Robert,—no way in this 
rld,—to see you campin’ in that shop. 
A man is such a helpless creetur,—a man 
is such a—such a ftomfool without a 
house and a woman in it! No, I ain’ter 
cryin’, either, but if you darst touch me, 
Robert, I shall—I shall begin to . . .” 
He did not dare to touch her. He was 
dull man, as we have said. Before his 
wet and winking eyes, before his empty 
arms, she whirled and fled. He heard 
her sob her way up-stairs, and heard her 
lock her door. 


She was quite self-possessed the next 
morning; more so than the man. Dins- 
more flung himself about the house un- 
easily, and took an after-breakfast pipe— 
a secular amusement which he did not 
allow himself on Sunday. When he 
knocked the ashes out in the hearth the 
fire caught and blazed robustly; he 
watched it with sombre eyes till it had 
fallen quite away. 

“Tt’s the last one,” he thought; he 
gave the fender a kick as he shoved 
it into place. 
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They went to church as usual, and 
retlected what credit they could, and such 
discredit as they must, upon their sep- 
arate and distinct denominations; he 
drove her both ways, and helped her in 
and out of the buggy. She got up an 
excellent Sunday dinner for him, one of 
her best, and it must be recorded that 
he did generous justice to it, and that 
this gratified her very much. In the 
afternoon she began to grow a little gray 
about the mouth, and he noticed that her 
hand fumbled with her apron when she 
came at last and stood behind him. He 
was laying the fire on the cold hearth. 

“Well,” he said, “you don’t object, 
do you? I thought I'd leave it as it had 
orter be. It won’t—we sha’n’t—I sha’n’t 
set by it any more, I s’pose. If you think 
you're goin’ to Mary Lizzie’s, you never 
was more mistaken in your life, Diana 
Dinsmore. You can’t leave this here 
house. It’s your house. Mr. Herrick’s 
got the deeds made out. Come to-morrow 
he’ll pass ’em, and you gotter stay.” 

“I ain’ter goin’ter,” replied the wife, 
with the inexorable obstinacy of gentle- 
ness. “I ain’ter goin’ter turn you out. 
It ain’t gospel.” 

“Well, it’s law,” persisted Dinsmore. 
“ Mr. Herrick ’}l make you. You'll see.” 

“Isn’t it kinder late to be fightin’ as 
to which shall treat the other prettiest ?” 
asked Mrs. Dinsmore, slowly. 

“By gum!” answered Dinsmore, “ I 
never thought of that.” 

“ Robert,” began the woman, laying 
her hand timidly on his arm, “ have you 
forgotten—” 

“T hain’t forgotten a blessed thing,” 
interrupted the husband, shortly. 

“Tt’s fourteen years—you know 
since—” 

“Tord, don’t I know?” groaned ,Dins 
more. “J]’ve thought about it every 
night I’ve set here this two weeks past.” 

“Would you mind coming along o’ me 
—this last time—same’s we’ve done for 
fourteen years—-to to visit with her, 
Robert? The star-of-Bethlehem is up. 
It’s always up—in time for Deeny.” 

“Tt gnaws at me so, Anna!” The man 
put his hand to his heart as if he were 
undergoing a physical pang. “I always 
feel it—here,” he said. 

“T didn’t know but you'd like to go 
and say good-by to Deeny—with me,” 
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urged the 
er mind!” 

“Oh, Ill go!” cried Dinsmore; “ of 
course I'll go.” 

Silently the two went out of the house, 
and silently took the road _ together. 
They walked with bent heads. Their 
feet seemed to carry them without direc- 
tion of their wills to the greening, bud- 
ding village churchyard. Anna held the 
star-of-Bethlehem in her hand. Now 
and then she buried her face in the silver- 
gray, lilylike, starlike flowers. Once he 
thought she kissed them, but he did not 
seem to see or know it. He seemed to 
see nothing, he seemed to know noth- 
ing, and he had a stolid look when they 
came to the little girl’s grave. One 
might have thought that he did not care. 
The bit of marble flickered before his 
eyes in the cool May sunlight, as if 
it had been a leaf, or some frail liv- 
ing thing. 

What a little grave it was! It had 
never seemed so short before. 

“The letters need polishin’ up,” he 
said; he traced them out with his stained 
forefinger. 


woman, drooping; “but nev- 


DEENY. 
Three years old 
When she died. 


“She would have been seventeen, 
wouldn’t she? I hadn’t thought of that.” 

“Shall we divide ’°em up—same ’s we 
always have?” asked Anna, hesitating. 
She was afraid of him even then, and 
even there. It was an old habit and an 
iron one. She glanced at him depre- 
eatingly. 

“T don’t know ’s I care if we do,” he 
answered. “I s’pose Deeny’d like that.” 

Anna halved the flowers in silence. 
He was conscious of wondering why she 
did not ery. He laid the star-of-Beth- 
lehem on Deeny’s grave with his huge 
fingers; they shook, and one of the silver- 
gray bells fell. Anna picked it up and 
kissed it before she added to it her hand- 
ful. He watched her with wretched eyes; 
hers leaped, and it was for a moment 
as if they ran to him. 

“ There’s Dickson!” he said, suddenly, 
“and your minister’s wife. And Mary 
Lizzie.” 

The last place in China where grief 
could shelter itself was in the spot where 

















































it grieved the sorest; and on the ; 
when it had most leisure to weep it had 
least opportunity. There was no seclu 
sion in the village churchyard on Sund: 
afternoon. The childless parents fled t! 
place before their curious townsfolk, and, 
climbing the old stone-wall among t! 


} 
lay 


blackberry-vines, went home silently | ; 
another way. ! 
The mother did not look back, but 


father did so once; it seemed to him 
if the bit of marble turned a little, lik 
something that watched them. But ; | 
marble does not move, and Deeny could 
not. She. lay deep among the roots of 
spring, with the _ star - of - Bethlehe: : | 
| 





above her. 


The two came to their home as mutely | 
as they had gone from it, and made no 

attempt to reassume the shield of words. 
It was as if it had suddenly proved 
to be made of some false substance 
gauze or paper—and hung ragged in 
their hands. Now they flung the flimsy 
thing away. 

Anna laid the table for their light 
Sunday-night supper, and both sat down, 
but neither ate. Pretty soon she cam 
back and cleared away the dishes. Dins- 
more lighted his pipe, and went and sat 
by the fireless hearth. He heard her stir 
ring about with her soft, housewifely 
step; she had a light step for so heavy 
a woman. Anna was not awkward; sl 
had been a graceful girl, and pretty— 
he remembered how pretty she used to be; 
he did not know when he had thought 
of it before. He had been very much in 
love with her; so had most of the young 
men in China; but she had denied them 
all to marry him. Anna had always kept 
something of the look and manner of 
a woman who has been ardently and 
frequently sought in youth, and when 
marriage ceased to sustain the valuation 
at which she had been taught to rate 
herself, she was as perplexed as she 
was wretched. Dinsmore pulled at his 
pipe nervously. 

“Yes,” he thought, “she was a good- 
looking girl. And Anna’s a handy house- 
keeper. If it hadn’t ’a’ ben for bob- 
whizzlin— By gum!” he said, aloud, 
“if she ain’ter gone up-stairs with- 
out comin’ to set along of me—this 
last night!” 
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Anna had crept up-stairs to her 
om, and he heard her lock her 
He put his pipe away; suddenly 
was no pleasure in it any more. 
retched his legs out on the cold 

th and, folding his hands, began to 

| his big thumbs perplexedly; his 

1 fell to his breast. He must 

time. 


have 


there for some Presently 


‘Deeny ..« -« she would ha’ stayed 
f me. It would ha’ ben somebody. 


No,” he 


men hang together. 


added, on _ reflection. 
She would ha’ 
I’d ruther she 
uld. too. If there’d ever ben a boy, 


d by her mother. 


warn’t. No. There warn’t no 
hoy. And Deeny’s dead.” 
He repeated the 


there 
word aloud, two or 
mes: 

‘Deeny? Deeny!” 

With a ery the man 
tled feet. He did not believe in 
Baptist did; but then 
there he was sure that one had got 
the house. It was well fitted up 
nst burglars, but there were no 
doors and 


sprang to his 


gl sts: no good 


st-locks on the windows, 


there are no ghost-locks on a father’s 
a mother’s heart. 
It was his wife who had frightened him 
as he started to tell her, but he 
ought better of it. 
ce any spirit’s, and her hand as cold 
s Deeny’s; she had come without sound 
without though 
night was warm, she had covered her 
ght-dress earefully with her blue flan- 
el wrapper, as if he had been some neigh- 
hurriedly met in 


Her feet were bare, 


} 


she stood speech ; 


por or acquaintance 
n emergency. 
“Lord!” he 


u seared the sense outer me.” 


said,—* Lord 0’ mercy ! 


— 


“ Robert,” she began at once, “I came 
to—I thought I’d come—I wanted to sit 
with you this last time—if you don’t 
mind me. Do you, Robert?” 

She looked about timidly. 
ain’t any chair.” 

“Would you asked Dinsmore, 
humbly, “if you should set on the 
of mine? Seein’ it’s the last time.” 

He sank back into the 
‘hair that he had been occupying. 


“ There 


” 
care, 


arm 


big cushioned 
After 
a moment’s hesitation she seated herself 
upon its arm, She did not look at him, 
but began to talk at once: he saw that 
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she had one of thos« 


flowers thrust in the 


bosom o! 


her blue flannel gown. 


‘I brought it down for you,” she said, 
] picked 
it up off the grave after I’d laid it there. 
I thought you’d like to keep it 
if you took it from ...me. Put it in 
your Bible, will you, Rob? Put it on 
that Jairus chapte r we read together that 
night we buried her; about his little girl 
who was not dead but sleepeth,—don’t you 
remember? See, 


] urrie dly, ** see in’ it’s Der ny’s. 


even 


Rob, what a pretty flow 
er itis! What a Deeny flower! When it 
is a bud, it is a lily. When it blossoms, 
it is a star. I’ve been thinkin’ it’s that 
Deeny. When she died she 
was just a baby, Rob, no more’n a lily 
bud—a little white thing. Then we could 
hold her—and euddle her. Now 
blossomed, she is a star, and we 


way wW ith 


she’s 
can’t. 
“ Oh, she was such a pretty baby, Rob! 
She was such a dear little girl! ... I 
I set so much by her— Ah me! Ah 
me ! os Oh, Robbie, don’t blame me, 
will yvou—not Don’t be 
a little about 
this last time I'll 
Nobody else cares about 


now ? hard on 


me—if I set and cry 
about Deeny 

get a chance? 

Deeny but you ’n’ me. - Everybody else 
has forgotten Deeny. She’s nothin’ but 
a handful o’ dust in the graveyard to 
other folks— just a little dead baby four- 
. . It’s only fathers and 
mothers that love dead children so long ’s 
that. Why, Robbie, think! 


teen vears ago. 


She’s seven- 


teen years old to-day! She’s singin’ 
round heaven—a grown-up girl—same ’s 
she would ha’ ben singin’ round this 


house along of you and me.” 

Dinsmore’s large face worked pitiful- 
ly; a man should not cry—like a woman 

but the tears came storming down. 

“Now, Anna! Now, Anna!” he re- 
peated, helplessly. He thought of Deeny 
as a seventeen-year-old ghost with a harp 
But her mother thought of 
ler as an angel in 


and wings. 
] a long skirt, with a 
lace stock and ribbons. 

“She was a dear little thing!” 
the woman, who was 


reiter- 


ated sobbing now 
without restraint. 

“So she was, Anna, so she was!” the 
father groaned. 

“ And she set so much by you, Robbie, 

climbin’ onto your knees to pull your 
whiskers, and kissin’ of you— 


“ So she did, Nan, so she did!” 
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“ And singin’ of a morning to wake us 
up... and sayin’ her little prayers of 
an evening— Now I lay me ’—so gentle 
and sOo—sO Deeny.” 

“Tt gnaws me—here,” gasped the man; 
he laid his hand upon his heart, and 
changed color. But the woman, herself 
stupid with misery, went, unobserving, on: 

“RNob— Listen to me; I’ve been 
thinkin’... we can divide everything 
else . . . houses ’n’ lands ’n’ money ’n’ 
all those things that ain’t of no account 
—Mr. Herrick can fix ’em all up, and 
the law ean deal with them. But, Rob, 
we can’t divide Deeny...noway in 
the world.” 

“That’s a fact, we can’t,” panted Dins- 
more, faintly. “ Who ever said we want- 
ed to?” 

“The law can’t part off Deeny, Rob, 
between... you and...me. It was 
love made Deeny, and law can’t un- 
make her. Love and law can fight for 
ever ’n’ ever, Rob, but there’s Deeny. 
Robert ?—Say, Robert? Did you hear 
me ?—Robert !” 

But Robert Dinsmore did not answer 
Diana his wife. His head against the 
tall easy-chair suddenly fell to one side. 
His big body sloped and toppled, and his 
wife caught him as he dropped. 

“He’s got one of his spells,” thought 
Anna. “I’ve killed him—this last night.” 

Then she fell upon him with the hun- 
ger of her starved heart. She kissed him 
and kissed him, she chafed and stim- 
ulated, she wept and called, she warmed 
him and held him, and yearned over 
him, and prayed over him, and kissed 
him again. 

“Oh, my man!” she cried,—“* my man, 
my man!” 

When Dinsmore came to himself he 
muttered a little, and said queer things: 

“T am not dead, but sleepeth .. . I’ve 
lost my chance to try again. . . . Good 
morning, sir.” 

“Tt’s a stroke,” thought Anna. “ He'll 
miss his mind same as Peeler with the 
shakin’ palsy.” 

But it was not a stroke, and the painter 
did not miss his mind. He found it, pres- 
ently, all he ever had, and perhaps a lit- 
tle more. And when he found it, he per- 
ceived a marvel. 

On the cold hearth the fire leaped and 





began to burn joyously. From ashes | 
low ashes some hidden spark, some « 
ered coal, had caught, and in a mo: 
the cold room went warm, and the ge 
night turned a royal color. 

Did wonders, like troubles, come 
gether? For now the man was aw 
that an unbelievable thing had happen: 
and this was the greatest wonder in t 
world. Love had happened. His h 
was on a woman’s breast. He felt | 
arms, her tears, her lips. 

The miracle of married life had h 
pened. Long-forgotten tenderness, smo 
ered and silent, had leaped from the « 
bers of cold years; it was not dead, b 
smouldered; for love is not a cirew 
stance; it is not a state; it is a | 
ing soul. 

“That you, Nan?” he asked, feeb! 
“T must have had a spell.” 

The two sat in the shining, clasp: 
and still. She did not ery any mo: 
She feared to agitate him, and was ve: 
quiet. She put up her hand to his beard 
and stroked his cheek. Her wrapper fel! 
away from her neck, but she did n 
notice that her throat was bare, until | 
turned his face and kissed it. Deeny’ 
flower—lilylike, starlike, childlike—had 
fallen from the warm blue gown, and lay 
upon her mother’s bosom beneath his lips. 

“ Nan,” said Robert Dinsmore,—* Nan, 
you may bob-whizzle all you want to.” 

“ But I don’t want to, Rob.” 

“ And, Nan, I guess I’ve ordered you 
round some.” 

“T’d rather you would!” cried the wife. 
“Shouldn’t know you if you didn’t. 
What ‘ll Mr. Herrick say?’ she added, 
in a frightened voice. It occurred to 
her at that moment that even now the 
statutes would require her to live alone 
in the house, while Robert camped in 
the shop. 

Then Robert laughed. “T’ll risk Mr. 
Herrick, by gum!” 

“ But the law, Rob—” 

“Taw be hanged! This ain’t law. 
It’s love!” 

—* That’s a clever fire of yours, Nan,” 
he suggested, smiling beatifically at the 
hot birch-blaze. He thought that she 
had lighted it, and she did not unde- 
ceive him. She and the fire exchanged 
looks, and kept each other’s counsel. But 
the fire laughed. 
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The Plummer Kind 


BY ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL 


HE doll’s name was Olivicia. Re- 
becca Mary had evolved the name 
from her inner consciousness and 

- intense gratitude to Aunt Olivia and 

minister’s wife. She had put Aunt 

Olivia first with instinctive loyalty, 

ough in the secret little closet of her 

ul she had longed to call the beautiful 

Felicia, intact and sweet. She did 

snow the meaning of Felicia, but she 

w that the doll, as it lay in the loving 

idle of her arms, gazing upward with 

ngeless placidity and graciousness, 

d as one should look whose name was 

Felicia. Greater compliment than this 

Rebecea Mary could not have paid the 
nister’s wife. 

“ Olivicia,”—she had placed the beauti- 

il being on the sill of the attic window, 

1 stood confronting, addressing it: 
‘Olivicia, it’s coming—it is very near to! 
Sit there and listen and smile—oh yes, 
smile, smile. I don’t wonder! I would 

o, only I’m too glad. When you’re too 
rlad you can’t smile. I’ve been waiting 

it to come— Olivicia, seems as if 

1 been waiting a thou-san’ years! 
Youw’re so young, you’ve only lived such 
a little while, of course I don’t expect 

u to understand the deep-downness in- 

de o’ me when I think—” 

The address fluttered and came to a 

indstill here. Rebecca Mary was sud- 

nly reminded that Olivicia was in the 
lark; she must be enlightened before she 
uld smile understandingly. 

“ Why, you poor dear!—why, you don’t 
know what it is that’s coming and that’s 
near to! It’s the—city, Olivicia,” en- 
lightened Rebecea Mary, gently, to in- 
sure against shock. “ Aunt Olivia’s going 

—the—city.” 

In Rebecca Mary’s dreamings it had 
always been the city. It did not need 
a “local habitation and a name”; 
enough that it had streets upon streets, 
houses upon houses upon houses, a daz- 
zling swirl of men, women, and little 


children,—noise, glitter, glory. In her 
dreamings the city was something so 
wondrous and grand that Heaven might 
have been its name. The streets upon 
streets were not paved with gold, of 
course,—of course she knew they were 
not paved with gold! But in spite of 
herself she knew that she would be dis- 
appointed if they did not shine. 

Aunt Olivia had said it that morning. 
At breakfast — quite matter - of - factly. 
Think of saying it matter-of-factly! 

“I’m going to the city soon, Rebecca 
Mary,” she had said, between sips of her 
ion. 7 Fa rhaps by Friday week, but I 
haven’t set the day, really. There’s a 
good deal to do.” 

Rebecea Mary had been helping do 

all day. Now it was nearly time for 
the pageant of red and gold in the west 
that Rebecca Mary loved, and she had 
come up here with the beautiful being 
to watch it through the tiny panes of the 
attic window, but more to ease the aching 
rapture in her soul by speech. She must 
say it out loud. The city—the city—to 
the city of streets and houses and men 
and wonders upon wonders! 

Olivicia had come in the capacity 
of calm listener; for nothing excited 
Olivicia. 

“1,” Aunt Olivia had said, but Aunt 
Olivia usually said “I.” There was no 
discouragement in that to Rebecca Mary. 
It did not for a moment occur to her 
that “1” did not mean “ we.” 

The valise they had got down from its 
cobwebby niche was roomy ; it would 
hold enough for two. Rebecca Mary 
knew that, because she had packed it so 
many times in her dreamings. She wish- 
ed Aunt Olivia would let her pack it now. 
She knew just where she would put every- 
thing—her best dress and Aunt Olivia’s 
(for of course they would wear their 
second-bests), their best hats and shoes 
and gloves. Their nightgowns she would 


roll tightly and put in one end, for it 
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hurt nightgowns to be rolled 
tightly. Of course she would not put 
anything heavy, like hair-brushes and 
shoes and things, on top of anything, 
—unless it was the nightgowns, for it 
doesn’t hurt— 

“Oh, Oliviciax—oh, Olivicia, how I 
hope she'll say, ‘ Rebecea Mary, you may 
pack the valise*! I could de it with 
my eyes shut, I’ve done it so many, 
many times!” 

But Aunt Olivia did not say it. One 
day and then another went by without her 
saying it, and then one morning Rebecca 
Mary knew by the plump, well-fed aspect 
of the valise that it was packed. Aunt 
Olivia had packed it in the night. 

There was no one else in the room when 
Rebecca Mary made her disappointing 
little discovery. She went over to the 
plump valise and prodded it gently with 
her finger. But it is so difficult to tell 
in that way whether your own best dress, 
your own best hat, best shoes, best 
gloves, are in there. Rebecca Mary hur- 
ried up-stairs and looked in her closet 
and in her “ best ” bureau drawer. They 
were not there! In her relief she caught 
up the beautiful being and strained her 
hard, lifeless little body to her own warm 
breast. If she had not been Rebecca 
Mary, she would have danced about 
the room. 

“Oh, I’m so relieved, Olivicia!” she 
laughed, softly. “If they’re not up here, 
they’re down there. They’ve got to be 
somewhere. They’re in that valise—va- 
lise- vali-i-ise!” 

Rebecea Mary had never been to a 
city, and within her remembrance Aunt 
Olivia had never been. Curiosity was 
not a Plummer trait, hence Rebecca Mary 
had never asked many questions about 
the remote period before her own advent 
into Aunt Olivia’s life. The same Plum- 
mer restraint kept her now from asking 
questions. There was nothing to do but 
wait, but the waiting was illumined by 
her joyous anticipations. 

Oddly enough, Aunt Olivia seemed to 
have no anticipations—at least joyous 
ones. Her thin, grave face may even 
have looked a little thinner and graver, 
if Rebecea Mary had thought to notice. 

The night the lean old valise took on 
plumpness Aunt Olivia went often into 
Rebecca Mary’s little room. Many of 








the times she came out very shortly 
the child’s “ best” things trailing f; 
her arms, but once or twice she st; 
rather long—long enough to stand 
side a little white bed and look dow i 
a flushed little face. A pair of y 
open eyes watched her smilingly f; 
the pillows, but they were not Rel 
Mary’s eyes, and Olivicia was altoget 
trustworthy. 

An odd thing happened—but Oli, 
never told. Why should she pul 
abroad that she had lain there and s 
Aunt Olivia bend once—bend twic 
over Rebecca Mary and kiss her? 

Softly, patiently, very wearily, A 
Olivia went in and out. The things s 
brought out in her arms she fol 
carefully and packed,—but not in 
lank old valise. She put them all w 
tender painstaking into a quaint lit 
earpetbag. When the work was d 
she set the bag away out of sight, 
went about packing her own things 
the valise. 

The day before, she had been to 
the minister and the minister’s wife. S 
called for them both, and sat down gra‘ 
ly and made her proposition. It yw 
startling only because of the few word 
it took to make it. Otherwise it vw 
very pleasant, and the minister and tl 
minister’s wife received it with n 
and smiles. 

“Of course, Miss Olivia,x—why, cer 
tainly!” smiled and nodded the minister. 

“Why, it will be delightful, — and 
thoda will be so pleased!” nodded and 
smiled the minister’s wife. But after 
their caller had gone she faced the min 
ister with indignant eyes. 

“ Why did you let her?” she demanded. 
“ Why did you spoil it all by that?” 

“Because she was Miss Olivia,” he 
answered, gently. 

“ Yes,—yes, I suppose so,” reluctant- 
ly; “but, anyway, you needn’t have let 
her do it in advance. Actually it made 
me blush, Robert !” 

The minister rubbed his cheeks tenta- 
tively. “Made me, too,” he admitted, 
“but I respect Miss Olivia so much—” 

The minister’s wife tacked abruptly to 
hey other source of indignation. 

“ Why doesn’t she take Rebecca Mary? 
—Robert, wait! You know it isn’t be- 
cause— You know better!” 
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“Tt isn’t because, dear, I know bet- 
he hurried, assuringly. The min- 
ter was used to her little indignations 
1 loved them for being hers. They 
ere harmless, too, and wont to have a 
od excuse for being. This one, now, 
e minister in his heart wondered that 
Miss Olivia did not take Rebecea Mary. 
Robert, 


ou think what a treat it would be to 


“Tt would be such a treat 


Rebecca Mary!” 

“Still, dear 

“T don’t want to be still! I want 
Rebecca Mary to have that treat!” But 
she kissed him in token of being willing 
to drop it there—it was her usual token, 

and ran away to get a little room 
eady. There was not a device known to 
the minister’s wife that she did not use 
to make that room pleasant. 

“Shall I take your 
Rhoda ?” 

“Yes,” eagerly, 
‘ome with the pins.” 

“ And the little fan to put on the wall 

the pink one ?” 


“Yes, yes; let me spread it out, 


pincushion, 
Rhoda had come up to he Ip. 
and I'll write Wel- 


“ 


mamma!” 

“That’s grand. Now if we only had 
a pink quilt 

“T ‘only have’ one!” laughed Rhoda, 
hurrying after it. 

The whole little room when they left 
it, like the pins on the _ pineushion, 
spell d “ WELLCOME.” 

Aunt Olivia got up earlier than usual 
one day and went about the house for 
a final survey. The valise and the little 
carpetbag she carried down-stairs and 
out on to the front steps. Her face was 
whitened as if by a long night’s vigil. 
When she called Rebecca Mary it was 
with a voice strained and hoarse. The 
beautiful being Olivicia watched her 
with intent, unwinking gaze,—could it 
be Olivicia understood ? 

“Tlurry and dress, Rebecca Mary; 
there’s a good deal to do,’ Aunt Olivia 
said at the door. She did not go in. 
gs Yes, in your second-best,—don’t you 
see I’ve put it out? You can wear that 
every day now, till—for a while.” Some- 
thing in the voice startled Rebecca Mary 
out of her subdued ecstasy and sent her 
down to breakfast with a nameless fear 
tugging at her heart. 

“ You’re going to stay at the minister’s, 
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I’ve paid your board in advance,” Aunt 
Olivia said, monotonously, as if it were 
her lesson. She did not look at Rebecca 
Mary. “I’ve put in your long-sleeve 
aprons so you can help do up the dishes. 
There’s a ple nty of handkerchiefs to last. 
You mustn’t forget your rubbers when 
it’s wet, or to make up your bed your- 
self. I don’t want you to make the min- 
ister’s wife any more trouble than you 
can help.” 

The lesson wi nt monotonously on, but 
Rebecea Mary scaret lv heard. She had 
heard the first sentence—her sentence, 
poor child! “ You’re going to stay at 
the minister’s, stay at the minister’s, 
tay at the minister’s.” It said itself 
In her 
need for somebody to lean on, her startled 


over and over again in her ears. 


gaze sought the beautiful being across 
the room in agonized appeal. But Oli- 
vicia was staring smilingly at Aunt 
Olivia. Et tu, Olivicia! 

If Rebecca Mary had noticed, there 
was an appealing, wistful look in Aunt 
Olivia’s eyes too, in odd contrast to the 
firm lips that moved steadily on with 
their lesson: 

, You ean walk to school with Rhoda, 
and you'll enjoy that. You’ve never had 
folks to walk with. And you ean stay 
with her, only you mustn’t forget your 
stents. I’ve put in some towels to hem. 
Maybe the minister’s wife has got some- 
thing; if so, hem hers first. You'll be 
like one o’ the family, and they’re nice 
folks, but I want you to keep right on 
being a Plummer.” 

Years afterward Rebecca Mary remem- 
he red the dizzv dance of the bottles in 
the great caster,—they seemed to join 
hands and sway and swing about their 
silver cirelet——and how Aunt Olivia’s 
buttons marched and countermareched up 
and down Aunt Olivia’s alpaca dress. 
She did not look above the buttons— 
she did not dare to. If she was to keep 
right on being a Plummer, she must 
not cry. 

“That’s all.” she heard through the 
daze and dizziness, “except that I can’t 
tell when I'll be back. It—ain’t decided. 
Likely I sha’n’t be able—there won’t be 
much chance to write, and you needn’t 
expect me to. You no need to write me 
either. That’s all, I guess.” 

The stage that came for Aunt Olivia 
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dropped the little carpetbag and Rebecca 
Mary at the the brief 
interval between the start and the drop- 
ping, Rebecca Mary sat, stiff and numb, 
on the edge of the high seat and gazed 
out the land- 
marks they lurched past. At any other 
time the knowledge that she was going 
to the minister’s to stay—to live—would 
have filled her with staid joy. At 
other time but this time 
ache filled her little 
Everything seemed to ache—the munch- 
the Trumbull pasture, the 
eats on the door-steps, the dog loping 


minister’s. In 


unfamiliarly at familiar 


any 
dull 


world, 


only a 
dreary 
ing cows in 
along beside the stage, the stage-driver’s 
stooping old back. Aunt Olivia was go- 
ing to the city,—Rebecea 
There no room 
in the world for anything but that and 
the ache. 

Rebecca Mary’s indignation was not 
born till night. Then, lying in the dain- 
ty bed, under Rhoda’s pink quilt, her 
Until then she had only 
been disappointed. But then she sat up 
suddenly and bitter about 
Aunt Olivia. 

“She’s gone to have a good time all 
to herself—and she might have taken me. 
She didn’t, she didn’t, and she might’ve! 
She wanted herself ! 


Mary wasn’t 


going to the city. was 


mood changed. 


said things 


all the good time 
She didn’t want me to have any!’ 

“Rebecca Mary! — did speak, 
dear?” It was the gentle voice of the 
minister’s wife the door. Re- 
Mary’s red little hands unwrung 
and dropped on the pink quilt. 

“No’m, I did—I mean yes’m, I did- 
n’t I mean—” 

“You don’t feel sick? 
thing the matter, dear?” 


“ No’m, 


you 


outside 
becea 


There isn’t any- 


for there 
was something the matter. It was Aunt 
Olivia. But she must not say it,—must 
not cry,—must keep right on being a 
Plummer. e 

“ Robert, I never went in, 
the 
cheery sitting-room. 
think I'd and comfcrt- 
ed_her,- her right in my 
and comforted her the Rhoda way. 
T didn’t.” 

“No?” The 
little vague 
on his knees. 


: —_— 
oh, yes’m, yes’m! 


I couldn’t,” 
back in the 
suppose you 


said, 
“ I 


gone in 


minister’s wife 
have 
taken arms 


But 


minister’s voice was a 


on account of the sermon 
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“T seemed to know—something told me 
right through that door—that she'd 
rather I wouldn’t. Robert, if the child 
is homesick, it’s a different kind of hom« 
sickness,” 

“The Plummer kind,” he 
The minister was coming to. 

“Yes, the Plummer kind, I suppose. 
Plummers such - Plummery 
persons, Robert !” 


suggested 


are such 


Up-stairs under the pink quilt th 
rigid little figure relaxed just enough t 
admit of getting out of bed and fumbling 
in the little ecarpetbag. With her diary 
in her hand—for Aunt Olivia had remem 
bered her diary Rebecea Mary went to 
sat She had to 
hold the cook-book up at a painful angle 
and peer at it sharply, for the moonlight 
that filtered into the little room through 
the vines was dim and soft. 

“Aunt Olivia has gone to the city and 
I haven't,” painfully traced Rebecca 
Mary. “She wanted the good time all 
to herself. I shall never forgive Aunt 
Olivia the Lord have on her.” 
Then Rebecea Mary went back to bed. 
She dreamed that the ran off the 
and they brought Aunt Olivia’s 
home to her. In the dreadful 
dream she forgave Aunt Olivia. 

It was very pleasant at the minister’s 
Rebecca Mary 
felt the warmth and pleasantness of it in 
every fibre of her body and soul. But 
she was not happy nor warm. She thought 
it was all against Aunt 
Olivia.—she did not know she was home- 
sick. She did not know why she went 
to the old home every day after school 
and wandered through Aunt Olivia’s 
flower-garden, and sat with little brown 
chin palm-deep on the door-steps, brood- 
ing. Gradually the indignation melted 
out of existence and the 
sickness was left. It sat on her small, 
lean face like a grim little spectre. It 
troubled the minister’s wife. 

“ What can we do, Robert?” she asked. 

“ What?” he echoed; for the minister, 
too, was troubled. 

“She wanders about like a little lost 
soul. When she plays with the children 
it’s only the outside of her that plays.” 

“ Only the outside,” he nodded. 

“Last night I went in, Robert, and 
and tried the Rhoda way. I think she 


the window and down. 


mersy 


cars 
track 


pieces 


and the minister’s wife’s. 


indignation 


only home- 
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<ed it, but it didn’t comfort her. I am 

ire now that it is homesickness, Rob 

t.” They were both sure, but the grim 

ttle spectre sat on, undaunted by all 
eir kindnesses. 

“When thy father and thy mother for 
ake the,” wrote Rebecca Mary in the 

k-book diary, “and thy Aunt Olivia 

r I know it means and thy Aunt Olivia 

en the Lord will take the up, but I 

nt feal as if anyboddy had taken m« 

The ministers wife did once but of 
ourse she had to put me down again rit 

vay. She is a beutiful person and I 
we her but she is differunt from thy 
father and thy mother and thy Aunt 
Olivia. Ide rather have Aunt Olivia take 
me up than to have the Lord.” 

It was when she shut the battered little 
ook this time that Rebecca Mary r 
membered one or two things that had 
happened the morning Aunt Olivia went 
way. It was queer how she hadn't re 
membered them before. 

She remembered that Aunt Olivia had 
taken her sharp little face between her 
own hands and looked down wistfully at 
it—wistfully. Rebecca Mary remembered 
now, though she did not call it by that 
name. She remembered Aunt Olivia had 
said, “ You needn’t hem anything unless 
it’s for the minister’s wife—never mind 
the towels I put in.” That was almost 
the last thing she had said. She had put 
her head out of the stage door to say it. 
Rebecea Mary had hemmed a towel each 
day. There were but two left, and she 
resolved to hem both of those to-mor- 
row. A sudden little longing was born 
within her for more towels to hem for 
Aunt Olivia. 

It was nearly three weeks after Rebecca 
Mary’s entrance into the minister’s fam- 
ily when the letter came. It was directed 
to Rebecca Mary, and lay on her plate 
when she came home from school. 

“Oh, look, you’ve got a letter, Rebecea 
Mary!” heralded Rhoda, joyfully. Then 
her face fell, for maybe the letter would 
say Aunt Olivia was coming home. 

“Ts it from your aunt Olivia?” she 
asked, anxiously. 

“No,” Rebecca Mary said, in slow sur- 
prise. “The writing isn’t, anyway, and 
the name is another one 

“Oh! Oh! Maybe she’s got mar 


“Rhoda!” cautioned the minister. 


This is the letter Rebecca Mary read: 


“Dear Repecca Mary,—You see | 
know your name from your aunt. She 
talked about vou all the time, but I am 
writing vou of my own accord. She does 
not know it. I think you will like to 
know that at last we are feeling very 
hopeful about vour aunt. We have been 
very anxious since the operation, she had 
so little strength to rally with. But now 
f she keeps on as well as this you will 
have her home again in a little while. 
The doctors say three weeks. She is the 
patientest patient in the ward. 

Yours very truly, 
Sara ELLen Nessit, 
Nurse. 


“Ward A, Emmons Hospital.” 


That was the letter. Rebecca Mary’s 
face grew a little whiter at every line of 
it. At every line understanding grew 
clearer, till at the end she knew it all. 


She gave a little ery, and ran out of the 


{ 
room. Love and remorse and sympathy 


fought for first place in her laboring lit 
tle breast. In the next few minutes she 
lived so long a time and thought so 
many thoughts! But above everything 
else towered joy that Aunt Olivia was 
coming home. 

Rebecca Mary’s eyes blazed with sudden 
pride at being a Plummer. This kind of 
courage was the Plummer kind. The 
ehild’s lank little figure seemed to grow 
taller and straighter. She held up her 
head splendidly and exulted. She felt like 
going up on the minister’s housetop and 
proclaiming: “She’s my aunt Olivia! 
She’s mine, she’s mine!—I’m a Plummer 
too! <All o’ you listen; she’s my aunt 
Olivia, and she’s coming home!” 

Suddenly the child flung out her arms 
toward the south where Aunt Olivia was. 
And though she stood quite still, some- 
thing within her seemed to spring away 
and go hurrving through the clear air. 

“T shouldn’t suppose Aunt Olivia 
would ever forgive me, but shes Aunt 
Olivia and she will,” wrote Rebecca Mary 
that night, her small, dark face full of 
a solemn peace—it seemed so long since 
she had been full of peace before. She 
wrote on eagerly: 

“When she gets home Ime going to 
hug her I ean’t help it if it wont be 
keeping right on.” 
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METHODIST CHAPEL 


WHERE WESLEY PREACHED 


(From a print made in 185 


American Origins 


LONDON  FILMS.—PART V 


BY WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 


UTSIDE the high gate of Bunhill 
Fields, we could do no more than 
read the great names lettered on 

the gate-posts, and peer through the iron 
barriers at the thickly clustered headstones 
within. But over against the cemetery 
we had access to the chapel where John 
Wesley preached for thirty years, and 
behind which he is buried. He laid the 
corner-stone in 1777 amidst such a mul- 
titude of spectators that he could scarce- 
ly get through to the foundation, says 
Cunningham. Before the chapel is an 
excellent statue of the great preacher, and 
the glance at the interior which we suf- 
fered ourselves showed a large congrega- 
tion listening to the doctrine which he 
preached there so long, and which he 
carried beyond seas to ourselves, to found 
among us the great spiritual common- 
wealth which is still more populous than 
any other of those dividing our country. 

The scene of his labors here was related 


for me by an obscure association to such 
a doctrinally different place as Finsbury 
Chapel, hard by, where my old friend 
Dr. Moneure D. Conway preached for 
twenty years. Whatever manner of meta- 
physician he has ended, he began Meth- 
odist, and as a Virginian he had a right 
to a share of my interest in the home 
ot Wesleyism, for it was in Virginia, so 
much vaster then than now, that Wesley- 
ism early spread wide and deep. If any 
part of Wesley’s influence tended to modi- 
fy or abolish slavery, then a devotion to 
freedom so constant and generous as Con- 
way’s should link their names by an irref- 
ragable, however subtle, filament of com- 
mon piety. I wished to look into Finsbury 
Chapel for my old friend’s sake, but it 
seemed to me that. we had intruded on 
worshippers enough that morning, and I 
satisfied my longing by a glimpse of the 
interior through the pane of glass let 
into the inner door. It was past the time 
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singing the poem of Tennyson which 
he ard 


efore Conway that they always gave out 


I once ‘Tom Brown” Hughes say 

stead of a hymn in Finsbury Chapel; 
ind some one else was preaching in Con- 
do 


“now what we ird influe nee of sermonizing 


vay’s pulpit, or at his desk. | not 
seen but not heard took the sense of real- 
tv from the experience, but I came away 
as if I had looked 


thing visionary. 


‘ecling upon some- 

It was no bad preparation for coming 
presently to the church of Allhallows in 
the Wall. where a bit of the old 
masonry shows in the foundations of the 


Roman 


indeed, 
The church 
not 
to compete with the relic of Roman wall, 


ter city defences, of which, no 
much greater leneth remains. 


which is so uninterestingly ugly as 


base 


young 


little tri 
that 

g and murmured to the 
with It 
effect possible only to that wonderful Lon- 
don the 
the 
There 


stands at the angle 
planted 


quiet, 


ot a 


with elms made a 


rreen silence 


their stiffening leaves. was an 


which t massively into 
that 
of 


be en a 


wers so 


present you are dumb before 


evidences its long antiquity. 
time when there 
think it 
than you can think the time when 
shall be none. I of 
reflections now that I there 


modest 


must have was 


no London, but you cannot any 


more 
there 


make so sure 


these hope 
thos 


masonry; 


mistake about 
breadths of rubble 
laid strong enough 
to support the weightiest meditation. 

this be- 
cause my friend the genealogist here dif- 
fered the and 
was leading me by that morsel of Roman 
London to St. Peter’s he 
said Fox died, and Hart 
Court, where de- 
clares that he made an end two days after 
preaching in the Friends’ Meeting-house 
there. The ignorant disciple of both may 
have his choice; perhaps in the process 


was 


no 
Roman its 


in concrete seemed 


I am the more anxious about 


with great Cunningham, 
Lane, where 


to White 


authority 


not 


my other 


of time the two places may have become 
one and the same. 
able that 


concerning 


At any rate we 
to 
Cathe rine 


were 
morning 
St. which 
we had unwittingly seen before, and now 
consciously saw for Sir Nicholas Throg- 
morton’s It had the look of very 
in the 
and IT am afraid my mind 
was taken less by Sir Nicholas’s monu- 


repair our error 
Cree’s, 


sake. 


high church service which was 


celebrating, 
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of 
with bowed 
head at the back of the church and rapt 
with the 


the black-robe d 


man 


ment than by 


figure 


who knelt 


thie young 
me memory of the many sacer- 
dotal shapes which I used to see doing 
the i} It 


ilKe in 
living 


Latin sanctuaries. is 
of 


that all experi nees become more or less 


one 


the few advantages long 
contemporaneous, and that at certain mo 
ments you are but dimly aware just when 
and where you are. 


Ther 


pense 


was little of this mystical sus 
when our mission took us to Whit 
chapel, for there was nothing there to 
suggest former times or other places. | 
did indeed reeall the thick-breathed swel 
Sunday when I had 
visited the region in July; but it all 


modern 


tering morning 
is 
now so absolutely and sordidly 
that one 
that it 


has no difficulty in believing 


was altogether different when so 
many Southern and especially Virginian 
emigrations began there. Hlow many 
settlers in New Jers vy, New York, Pe 
and Maryland 
cruited, I know not, 
have it at 
had it from genealogist, 
that Virginian of the first 
quality originated in Whitechapel, which 
in 


nn 
sylvania, also 


he 


from 


were fre- 
but t reader may 
second hand me, as | 
first-hand mv 
some hames 
the colonizing times was a region of 
high respectability, and not for genera- 
tions afterwards the purlieu it became, 
and has now again somevshat ceased to be. 

The self- 
banished at a 
later date, when the Puritans went alike 
to 


to 


exiles from it were not 


for conscie nee’ sake as 
Massachusetts where they continued 
revolt, and to Virginia 


ultimately conformed. 


where they 
The earlier out- 
goers, though they might be come-outers, 
were part of the commercial enterprise 
which began to plant colonies north and 
south. The Plymouth which 
had the right to the country as far north- 
ward Nova Scotia and 
far as the Pacific, and the 


pany which had as 


Company 


as westward as 
London Com- 
great scope westward, 
and southward as far as Cape Fear, had 
the region between them in common, and 
they both drew Whitechapel, and 
upon Stepney beyond, had for 
the Whitechapel 
somewhat ancient re- 


It 


upon 
where | 
fancied 


mi rly present 


resuming of its 
then 
of Cunningham’s 


early authorities deseribes it, and it is 


spectability. 
fair 


was a “spacious 


street,” one 
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still “somewhat long,” so long indeed 
that our tram was a half-hour in carrying 
us through it into Stepney. About the 
time of the emigrations De Foe saw it, 
or says he saw it (vou never can be sure 
with De Foe), thronged “ with the richer 
sort of people, especially the nobility 
and gentry from the west part of the 
town, ... with their families and serv- 
ants,” escaping into the country from 
the plague. 

The offseourings of London, which 
the Companies carried rather more to the 
Southward than the Northward with us, 
were hardly scoured off in Whitechapel, 
which was a decent enough ancestral 
source for any American strain. As for 
Stepney, then as now the great centre 
of the London shipping, she has never 
shared the ill repute of Whitechapel at 
least in name. Cunningham declares the 
region onee “ well-inhabited,” and the 
sailors still believe that all children born 
at sea belong to Stepney Parish. By an 
easy extension of this superstition she 
is supposed to have had a motherly in- 
terest in all children born beyond seas, 
including of course the American col- 
onies, and she is of a presence that her 
foster - folks’ descendants need not be 
ashamed of. Once or twice our tram 
took us by an old mansion of almost 
manor-house dignity, set in pleasant gar- 
dens: and it followed the shore of the 
Thames in sight of the masts of ships 
whose multitude brought me to disgrace 
for having on my way to Greenwich 
thought poorly of London as a _ port. 
Because of her riparian situation Stepney 
was the scene of the great strike of the 
London dockers some years ago, when 
they won their fight under the lead of 
John Burns. 

Our lovely weather cooled slightly as 
the afternoon wore away, but it was 
bright and mild again when we came 
another day to Stepney as far as the old 
church of St. Dunstan: an edifice of 
good perpendicular Gothic, with traces of 
early English and even of later Norman, 
standing serene in a place of quiet graves 
amidst the surrounding turmoil of life. 
The churchyard was full of rustling 
shrubs and bright beds of autumnal flow- 
ers, from which the old square tower 
Divers of our 
early emigrants were baptized in St. 


rose in the mellow air. 


Dunstan’s, namely the wife of Governo 
Bradford of Plymouth with many of ou 
shipmen, notably that Master Willough 
by, who established the shipyard a 
Charlestown, Massachusetts. I like bet 
ter to associate our beginnings with 
because here I first saw those decoration 
for the Thanksgiving festival which th 
English have lately borrowed from us. 
and which I found again and again at 
various points in my September wander 
ings. The pillars were wreathed with 
flowers and leaves of the fall; the altar 
was decked with apples and grapes, and 
the pews trimmed with yellow heads of 
ripe wheat. The English Thanksgiving 
comes earlier than ours, but it remem- 
bers its American source in its name, and 
the autumn comes so much sooner with 
them than with us that although the 


—parting summer lingering blooms delayed 


in St. Dunstan’s churchyard, the fallen 
leaves danced and whirled about our feet 
in the paths. 

There is witness to the often return 
of the exiles to their old home in thx 
quaint epitaph which a writer in The 
Spectator (it might have been Addison 
himself) read from one of the flat tomb 


stones, 


Here Thomas Saflin lyes interred, ah why 
Born in New England did in London die. 


“T do not wonder at this,” Dr. Johnson 
said of the epitaph to Boswell. “It 
would have been strange if born in 
London he had died in New England.” 
The good doctor did indeed despise the 
American colonies with a contempt which 
we can almost reverence; but the thing 
which he found so strange happened to 
raany Londoners before his time. Of those 
who preferred not to risk the fate he held 
in scorn, multitudes perished at White- 
chapel from the plague which it was one 
of the poor compensations of life in New 
England to escape. They would all have 
heen dead by now, whether they went 
or whether they stayed, though it was 
hard not to attribute their present de- 
cease solely to their staying, as we turned 
over the leaves of the old register in 
St. Mary Matfelon’s, Whitechapel. The 
church has been more than once rebuilt 
quite out of recollection of itself, and 
there were workmen still doing something 
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to the interior; but the sexton led us into 
the vestry, and while the sunlight played 
the waving 

illumined the 
atter where 
entered 


through 
softly 


page 


trees and 


turned 


without 
record, 
the 
fair clear hand, 
of death 
after each. 


we 


page, names were 
with the 
to the 


were such 


in a 
cause shortened 
letters pl., They 
names as abounded in the colonies, and 
those who had them 
heen of the kindred of the emigrants. 
But my patriotic interest in them was 
lost in sense the of 
the clerk who had written their names 
end that “pl.” with such an unshaken 
hand. One of the earlier dead, in the 
churchyard without, was a certain rag- 
Richard Brandon, of the 


given 


borne must have 


a of strong nerve 


man, whom 


register says, “This R. Brandon is sup- 
posed to have cut off the head of Charles 


, 


the First.’ 

From the parish of St. Botolph 
Aldgate, on the road from Houndsditch 
to Whitechapel, came many of those who 
settled Salem and the neighboring 
towns of Massachusetts. It is still very 


by 


in 


low church, as it probably was in their 


DUNSTAN'S CHURCH 


day, with a plain interior, and with the 
erimson foliage of 
the light 


its 


the Virginia cre¢ per 
staining like painted glass at 
of We St. 
Sepulchre’s where the truly sainted Roger 


one windows. visited 
Williams was baptized, and one day found 
entrance after two failures to penetrate 
to its 
terior. 


and unattractive in- 
There we were lighted by stained 
glass windows of geometrical pattern and 
a sort of calico effect in their coloring, 
to the tablet of John Smith, 
whose life Pocahontas in Virginia, with 
other ladies in divers parts of the world, 


very clumsy 


Captain 


saved that we might have one of the most 
delightful, if not 
ible of autobiographies. 


one of the most cred 


He was of a prin 
colonial interest, of course, and we wer 
taken from the thought of him 
any charm of the place; but when we had 
identified his time-dimmed tablet there 
no more to do at St. Sepulchre’s. 
The plain old church in Newgate 
Street, at the western end of the Old 
Bailey, and the dreadful old times 
when every Friday brought its batch of 
doomed men forth from the cells, it was 


not by 


was 
is 


in 












































































the duty of the bellman of the church 
to pass under the prison walls the night 
before, and ring his bell, and then chant 
the dismal lines: 


All you that in the condemned hold do lie, 

Prepare you, for to-morrow you shall die; 

Wateh all, and pray, the hour is drawing 
near, 

That you before the Almighty must appear ; 

Examine well yourselves, in time repent, 

That you may not to eternal flames be sent 

And when St. Sepulchre’s bell to - morrow 
tolls 

The Lord above have mercy on your souls. 

Past twelve o'clock! 


When we consider what piety was in 
the past, we need not be so horrified by 
justice. Sentiment sometimes came in 
to heighten the effect of both, and it used 
to present each criminal in passing St. 
Sepulchre’s on the way to Tyburn with 
a ndosegay, and a little farther on it 
offered him a mug of beer. The gardened 
strip of what once must have been a 
churehyard beside it could hardly have 
afforded flowers enough for this. The 
day we were there some old men of a 
very vacant-looking leisure sat on the 
benches in the path, and the smallest 
girl in proportion to the baby she carried 
(in that England where small girls seem 
always to earry such very large babies), 
tilted back and forth with it in her slen- 
der arms, and tried to make believe it 
was going to sleep. The reader who pre- 
fers to develop these films for himself 
must not fail to bring out the surround- 
ings of the places visited, if he would 
have the right effect. Otherwise he might 
suppose the several sanctuaries which | 
visited as standing in a dignified space 
and hallowed quiet, whereas all but a 
few were crowded close upon crowded 
streets, with the busy and noisy indif- 
ference of modern crowds passing before 
them and round them. 

St. Giles in the Fields, which we 
visited after leaving St. Sepulchre, was 
the chureh in which the Calverts, the 
founders of Maryland, are said to have 
been baptized, of course before they 
became Catholies, since it could not 
very well have been afterward. At 
the moment, however, I did not think 
of this. It was enough that here Chap- 
man, the translator of Homer, was buried, 
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with Andrew Marvell the poet, and that 
very wicked Countess of Shrewsbury, the 
terrible she who held the Duke of Buck 
ingham’s horse while he was killing her 
husband in the duel. TI should no doubt 
have seen this memorable interior if it 
had still existed, but it was that of a 
church which was taken down more than 
a hundred years before the present church 
was built. 

We visited St. Giles’s on our way to 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, turning out at Hol- 
born round the corner of the house, now 
a bookseller’s shop, where Garrick died. 
I mention the fact merely as an instance 
of how the famous dead started out of 
the overpopulated London past, and tried 
at every step to keep me from my search 
for our meaner American origins. I was 
going to look at certain mansions, in 
which the Lords Baltimore used to live, 
and the patriotic Marylander, if he have 
faith enough, may identify them by their 
arches of gray stone at the first corner 
on his right in coming into the place 
from Holborn. But if he have not faith 
enough for this, then he may respond 
with a throb of sympathy to the more 
universal appeal of the undoubted fact 
that Lord Russell was beheaded in the 
centre of the square, which now waves 
so pleasantly with its elms and poplars. 
The cruel second James, afterwards King, 
wanted him beheaded before his own 
house, but the cynical second Charles 
was not quite so cruel as that, and re- 
jected the proposed dramatic scene “ as 
indecent,” Burnet says. So Lord Rus- 
sell, after Tillotson had prayed with him, 
“laid his head on the block at a spot 
which the elms and poplars now hide, 
and it was cut off at two strokes.” 

Cunningham is certainly very temper- 
ate in calling Lincoln’s Inn Fields “a 
noble square.” I should myself call it 
one of the noblest and most beautiful 
in London, and if the Calverts did not 
dwell in one of the stately mansions of 
Arch Row, which is “all that Inigo 
Jones lived to build” after his design 
for the whole square, then they might 
very well have been proud to do so. They 
are not among the great whom Cunning- 
ham names as having dwelt there, and 
I do not know what foundation the tra- 
dition of their residence rests upon. 


What seems more certain is that one of 
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the Calverts, the first or the second Lord 
Baltimore, was buried in that church 
of St. Dunstan’s in the West, or St. 
Dunstan’s Fleet Street, which was re- 
placed by the actual edifice in 1833 

The reader, now being got so near, may 
as well go on with me to Charing Cross, 
where on the present scene of cabs, both 
hansoms and four-wheelers, perpetually 
coming and going ai the portals of the 
great Eastern station and hotel, and be- 
side the torrent of omnibuses in the 
Strand, the Rev. Hugh Peters suffered 
death through the often broken faith 
of Charles II. In one of the most de- 
lightful of his essays, Lowell humorously 
portrays the character of the man who 
suffered this tragic fate: a restless and 
somewhat fatuous Puritan divine, who 
having once got safely away from perse- 
cution to Boston eame back to London 
in the Civil War, and took part in the 
trial of Charles I. If not one of the 
regicides, he was very near one, and he 
shared the doom from which the treach- 
erous pardon of Charles II. was never 
intended to save them. I suppose his 
fatuity was not incompatible with trag- 
edy, though somehow we think that ab- 
surd people are not the stuff of seri- 
ous experience, 

Leigh Hunt, in that most delightful 
of all books about London, “ The Town,” 
tells us that No. 7 Craven Street, 
Strand, was once the dwelling of Benja- 
min Franklin; and he adds, with the 
manliness which is always such a curious 
element of his unmanliness, “ What a 
change along the shore of the Thames 
in a few years (for two centuries are less 
than a few in the lapse of time) from 
the residence of a sect of haughty nobles, 
who never dreamt that a_ tradesman 
could be anything but a tradesman, to 
that of a yeoman’s son, and a _ print- 
er, who was one of the founders of a 
great state!” 

Not far away in one of the houses of 
Essex Street, Strand, a State which led 
in the dismemberment of our greater 
State, and nearly wrought it ruin, had 
a formal beginning, for it is said that 
it was there John Locke wrote the con- 
stitution of South Carolina, which stiky 
I believe, remains its organic law. One 
has one’s choice among the entirely com- 
monplace yellow brick buildings, which 
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give the street the aspect of an 
fashioned place in Boston, as the sc 
of his labors. It was seriously quiet 
afternoon of our visit, with only a 
foot-passengers scattering through it, a 
certain clerklike youths entering and 
suing from the doors of the building 
which had the air of being law-oftices. 

We used as a pretext for visiting 
Temple the very attenuated colonial { 
that some Mortons akin to him of Mer 
mount in Massachusetts, have their tor 
and tablets in the triforium of the T: 
ple Church. But any excuse for visit 
the Temple is valid with the rig! 
hearted traveller, and the golden autul 
afternoon when we came could not h: 
heen bettered in the whole English ve 
with the sunlight dropping through 
leaves of the Temple trees, and lying 
the lawns of the Temple gardens betwee: 
the beds of the gay fall flowers that glow: 
with a brightness as from tellural fir 
Had we entered suddenly into that pea 
from the incessant battle of the Strand, 
as one commonly does, or had we driver 
up from the almost equally torment: 
Thames Embankment? It does not mat 
ter. The real matter is to quit your ca 
at onee, and wander about at randon 
arm in arm with Charles Lamb and 
Oliver Goldsmith, who make themselves 
for the occasion your contemporaries an 
each other’s, while a cloud of other dear 
and august memories folds you round 
Goldsmith will point out for you, whil 
Lamb stutters some punning pleasantry, 
the corner room in Brick Court wher 
he and his friends made it so much too 
lively for Blackstone, lodging in th« 
room beneath; or the kindly shades will 
like leading you to the passage just 
without the church where the lettering 
of a long oblong stone at your feet 
spells, “Here lies Oliver Goldsmith.” 
The sight of that always brings the lump 
into one’s throat, and doubtless the shades 
share your pathos, though in different 
terms. It is not bad, if at the moment 
two workmen are trying, not very hard, to 
wash some of the immemorial dust from 
the church widows, and are interested 
in your interest in that grave; but if 
you go inside the church you cannot find 
that-it is much the lighter there for their 
leisurely industry. 


I myself can never make much or little 



























(From a rare 


of crusaders, whether they lie upon their 
tombs with their legs crossed once, or, 
more acrobatically, crossed twice. When 
I recalled the first time I saw them, 
twenty years before, I felt as old as any 
if them, and I was quite willing to leave 
their effigies in the circle of the church, 
and climb to the triforium by the cork- 
screw leading to it, in search of 
Mortons. Did I find 
their tomb and inscription? I not 
but I am sure I found the tomb 
of one Edward Gibbon, who wrote a 
history of the Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire, and who while in Par- 


stairs 
those Merrymount 
am 
sure, 


liament strongly favored “ distressing the 


Americans,” as the King wished, and 


made a speech in support of the govern- 


ment measure for closing the 
Boston. I did not bear him 
grudge for that, but I could not 
myself to his monument with such cor- 
dial affection as I felt for that of the 
versatile volatile old 
which also I 


port ot 
any great 


give 


and 


James Howell, found in 


print transhxed t 


letter-writer 


half hidden behind a 
small organ, with an epitaph too unde 
the for 
was so satisfactory to 


that triforium, 


cipherable in dimness my pa 
tience. It find 
this, after looking in vain for any record 
of him at Jesus College in Oxford, where 
he studied the humanities which enabled 


him to be so 


many things to so many 
that I took all his chiselled 
praises for granted. I did not blame 
for the mind 
probably not numbered there. 
difficult 
not 


masters, 
him 
which were 
He lived 
in a and exacting time; and I 
eould help that if it had 
really come to serving the first Charles, 
and then the Parliament, then the 
Protector, and again the second Charles, 
nearly of his 
as he did, the 
the evils be- 


changes of 


fearing 
and 


Tr doing worse, another 
name might have chosen, 
line of least 


fore him. 


resistance in 
I made what amends I could for my 
slight of the Mortons in the triforium 
of the Temple Church, by crossing pres- 
ently to Clifford’s Inn Strand, where the 
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very founder of Merrymount, the re- 
doubtable Thomas Morton himself, was 
sometime student of the law and a 
dweller in these precincts. It is now the 
hall of the Art Workers’ Guild, and any- 
where but in London would be incredibly 
quiet and quaint in that commonplace, 
noisy neighborhood. It in no wise re- 
members the disreputable and roistering 
anti-puritan, who set up his Maypole at 
Wollaston, and danced about it with his 
debauched aborigines, in defiance of the 
saints, till Miles Standish marched up 
from Plymouth and made an end of 
such ungodly doings at the muzzles of 
his matchlocKs. 

It must have been another day that 
we went to view the church of St. 
Botolph’s-Aldersgate, because some of the 
patrician families emigrating to Massa- 
chusetts were from that parish, which 


was the home of many patrician families 
of the Commonwealth. In St. Andrew’s- 
Ilolborn, the Vanes, father and_ son, 
worshipped, together with the kindred 
of many that had gone to dwell beyond 
seas. We found it a large, impressive 


interior, after the manner of Wren, 
which at the moment of our visit was 
London 
churches smell of mortar, when in course 


smelling of varnish; most 


of their pretty constant reparation, and 
this was at least a change. We could 
not visit any church for its colonial mem- 
ories, as I have said, without finding 
them equalled or surpassed by other in- 
terests; and perhaps there are readers 
who will care less for St. Andrew’s- 
Holborn because of the emigrants to 
America than because of Richard Sav- 
age, the unhappy poet who was baptized 
there, and hecause of that other unhap- 
py poet 


“The marvellous boy, who perished in his 
pride,” 


and as Cunningham says, was buried 
there; but as Thomas Chatterton has a 
monument at Bristol, perhaps St. An- 
drew’s-Holborn ean rightfully boast only 
a claim to half his sepulture. 

St. Stephen’s - Coleman - Street may 
draw the Connecticut exile, as the spirit- 
val home of that Reverend Mr. Daven- 
port, who was the founder of New Haven; 
but it will attract the unlocalized lover 


of liberty because it was also the par 
church of the Five Members of Par! 
ment whom Charles I. tried to arr 
when he began looking for trouble. 
had a certain sentiment of low-chure 
ness, being very plain without, and wit 
in not unlike an Orthodox church 
some old-fashioned New England tow 
One entered to it by a very neatly pave 
clean court, out of a business neighb: 
hood, jostled by commercial figures 
sack-coats and top-hats, expressive 
their way of non-conformity in sympat!] 
with the past if not with the present 
St. Andrew’s. 

St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, where Gi 
eral Oglethorpe, the founder of Georgi: 
was baptized, was in his time one of tl] 
proudest parishes of the city, and th 
actual chutch is thought to be the master 
piece of the architect Gibbs, who pr 
duced in the portico what Cunninghan 
calls “one of the finest pieces of archi 
tecture in London.” Many famous peo 
ple were buried in the earlier edifice, 
including Nell Gwynn, Lord Mohun who 
fell in a duel with the Duke of Hamilton, 
as the readers of “ Henry Esmond” well 
know, and Farquhar the dramatist. 
Lord Bacon was baptized there; and the 
interior of the church is very noble, and 
worthy of him and of the parish history. 
Whether General Oglethorpe drew upon 
his native parish in promoting the set- 
tlement of Georgia, I am not so sure as | 
am of some other things, as for instance, 
that he asked the King for a grant of 
land “in trust for the poor,” and that 
his plan was to people his colony largely 
from the captives in the debtors’ prisons. 
I love his memory for that, and I would 
gladly have visited the debtors’ pris- 
ons which his humanity vacated if | 
could have found them, or if they had 
still existed. 

The reader who has had the patience 
to accompany me on my somewhat futile 
errands must have been aware of making 
them largely on the lordly omnibus-tops 
which I always found so much to my 
proud taste. Often, however, we whisked 
together from point to point in hansoms; 
often we made our way on foot, with 
those quick transitions from the present 
to the past, from the rush and roar of 
business thoroughfares to the deep tran- 
quillity of religious interiors, or the 
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of ancient church 


the autumn 


oise-bound quiet 
blazed 
under the withering autumn leaves, and 
of the public 
scarcely more agitated by 
the of the 
them. babies 


vards, where flowers 


the peaceful occupants 


benches were 


our coming than tenants 


The 


whom the small girls were always sway- 


graves beside large 
ing in their arms would wink a sleepless 


eve at us, as if we were in the joke they 
their little 


might 


were putting 


but 


upon 
otherwise 


weary 


nurses, they have 


been cherubs carved upon the tombs, for 
their silence. 
The 


divinely beautiful, so 


for the 
tenderly and even- 


weather was most part 
ly cool and warm, with a sort of linger- 
fondness in the sunshine, as if it 
were prescient of the to 
blot it. The first of these came on the 
last day of our research, when suddenly 
from clouded surfaces 
of the earth to depths where the tube- 
line trains whirl their from 
one brilliantly lighted station to another. 
We took three of the different 


ing 


fogs so soon 


we dropped the 


passengers 


lines, 


experimentally, rather than necessarily, 


INN 


going 
Lombard 
England, of 
Stoke and at each descent 
by the company’s lift, we left the dark 
above ground, and found the light fifty 
feet While this of 
is novel it is delightful. The air is good, 
or 


in from St. Mary Woolnoth, 
Street, hard by the Bank 
to the neighborhood 
Newington; 


in 
of 
far 


he low. sort transit 


seems so, and there is a faint earthy 
smell somewhat like that of stale incense 
in Italian churches, which I found agree 
able from at least; 
[ liked to think of passing so far beneath 
all the superincumbent death and all the 
superambulant life of the immense, im- 
memorial town. 

We found St. Mary Woolnoth closed, 
being too early for the Sunday services, 
and had to with the 
extremely ugly outside of the church, 
reputed the masterpiece of 
Wren’s pupil Hawksmoor; while we took 
for granted the tablet or monument of 
Sir William Phipps. the of 
Massachusetts, who went back to be 
buried after the failure of his 
expedition against Quebec. 


association besides, 


content ourselves 


is 


which 


governor 


there 
premature 





at a 


peat 
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My friend had provided me something 
as remote from Massachusetts as South 
Carolina, in colonial interest, and we 


were presently 
Sir 


speeding to New River, 
Ilugh Myddleton taught to 
meadows of Stoke New- 
ington to all the streets of London, and 
so originated 


which 
flow through the 


her modern water-supply. 
This knight, or baronet, he declared upon 
the faith of a genealogist, to be of the 


ancestry of that family of Middletons 
who were of the first South-Carolinians 
then and since. It is at least certain 
that he was a Welshman, and that the 


gift of his engineering genius to London 
was so ungratefully received that he was 
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left well-nigh ruined by his enterpri 
According to my genealogist, the K 

claimed a half-interest in the profits, | 
the all Myddlet: 
The fact, such as it is, forms perhaps t 
weakest link in a chain of patriotic 

sociations which, I am afraid the read 


remained to 


losses 


must agree with me, has no gr 
strength anywhere. The New River 


self, when you come to it, is a pla 
straightforward canal-like watercow 
through a grassy and shady level, but 
the garden 

Charles Lamb’s first house backed up: 


is interesting because 


it, and because some of his friend 
walked into it one night when th« 
left him after an ev 


ning that might have bee: 





i 
t 
t 
i 
i 
i 
i 
‘ 
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rather unusually “ smok 
and drinky.” 

Apart from this I cared 
for New River less than fox 
the neighborhoods throug! 


which I got to it, and 


which were looking their 
best in the blur of thé 
fog. This was softest and 


densest the low 
trees of Highbury Fields, 


where, when we 


among 





ascended 
from our tubular 
station, the lawns were of 


to them 


an electric green in their 
vividness. In fact, when 
it is not blindingly thick, 
a London fog lends itself 
to the charming ef 
fects. It caresses the pre 


most 


vailing commonness and 
ugliness, and coaxes it into 
a semblance of beauty in 
spite of itself. The rows 
upon rows of humble brick 
dwellings in the streets we 
passed through were flat- 
tered into cottage homes 
where one would have liked 
to live in quieter 
moods; and rather 
stately eighteenth-century 
mansions in Stoke New- 
ington housed one’s pride 


, 
ones 


some 








ANCIENT CHURCH OF ST. MARTIN’S-IN-THE 


On the left were situated the old 


tiawks were kept. The National 


The present 


church was erected in 1726 


FIELD 


King’s Mews, where the Royal 
Gallery now occupies the site. 


the more fittingly because 
of the mystery which the 
fog added to their an- 
tiquity. It hung tenderly 
and reverently about that 











HyDE PARK 


ld, old parish chureh of Stoke Newing- 

n where, it is story or fable, they that 

ore the body of the dead King Harold 

om the field of Hastings made one of 
their stations on the way to Waltham 
Abbey; and it was much in the maunder- 
ing mind of the kindly spectator who 
could not leave off pitying us because 
ve could not get into the church, the 
sexton having just before gone down 
the street to the baker’s. It followed us 
more and more vaguely into the busi 
ness quarter where we took our omnibus, 
ind where we noted that business Lon 
don, like business New York, was al 
ways of the same complexion and tem 
perament in its shops and saloons, from 
entre to circumference. Amidst the 
‘ommonplaceness of Islington where we 
changed omnibuses, the fog abandoned 
us in despair, and rising aloof, dis 
solved into the bitterness of a small 
eold rain. 

But the fog, through that golden 
month of September (September is so 
silvern in America), was more or less a 
fact of the daily weather. The morning 
began in a mellow mistiness, which the 
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sun burned through by noon; or if some 
times there was positive rain, it would 
clear for a warm sunset, which had mo- 
ments of a very pretty pensiveness, in 
the hollows of Green Park, or by the 
lakes of St. James’s. Still, there were 
always the bright beds of autumn: flow- 
ers, and in Hyde Park something of the 
season’s flush came back in the driving. 
The town began to be sensibly and vis 
ibly fuller, and I was aware of many 
Americans, in carriages and on foot, 
whom I fancied alighting after a Conti- 
nental summer, and poising for another 
flight to their respective steamers. 

The sentiment of London was quite dif 
ferent at the end of September from the 
sentiment of London at the beginning, 
and one could imagine the sort of second- 
ary season which revisits it in the winter. 
There was indeed no hint of the great 
primary season in the sacred paddock of 
beauty and fashion in Hyde Park, where 
the inverted penny-chairs lay with their 
foreheads in the earth; and the shriv- 


elled leaves, loosened from their boughs 
in the windless air, dropped listlessly 
round them. 
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At night our little Mayfair street was 
the haunt of much volunteer minstrelsy. 
fands of cockney darkies came down it, 
tuning their voices to our native rag- 
time. Or a balladist, man or woman, 
took the centre, and sang toward our 
compassionate windows. Or a musical 
husband and wife placed their portable 
melodeon on the opposite sidewalk, and 
trained their vocal and instrumental at- 





ed also in keeping, sO much SO, that 
do not know whether or not to reg? 
that a lady, something the worse 


liquor, quarrelled for a good hour at 0; 


of the corners with another lady, and w 
prevented from offering her  viole 
from time to time only by the offi 
of gentlemen friends. The police to 
no sort of notice of the altereati 
though they must have heard the no 


was all pretty and harmless enough, and 
in keeping with the simple kindliness of lish privilege with which 


the great town. Another incident seem- police interfere at their peril. 


the same weak defences. It of it, and I was left to the conjectu 
that it was one of those forms of FE 


Renascence 


BY EMERY POTTLE 


In town, or budding lane, or by the sea 
So sure am I my quickened heart will find 
The ancient sign, the mystery half-divined, 
The fine, frail wonder that renewal brings 
Of all my days and hours in other Springs. 


| CARE not where the Spring-time comes to me, 


I know that I shall softly hum old songs, 
Forgotten music that for aye belongs 

With old, old dreams; and I shall feel again 

Old gladnesses, old marvels, and old pain. 

I shall remember friends grown old as young, 
Shall call them, ’cross the world, in the old tongue 
Of comradeship, and, listening, hear a voice 

In answer. 


Yes, and I shall still rejoice, 
With fragrant thoughts, in bygone lilae days 
Of Spring-heart lovers, and of sweetheart ways, 
Recalling, haply. some o’erbold emprise 
Oi romance in a rose and smiling eyes. 


And there will come, at last, the month I bless 
In silence—mute with my unworthiness 

To speak. Alone in Memory’s sacred room 

I bow and kiss with gentle lips the bloom, 

The wondrous bloom of Her God gave to me 
That vanished month. 


So Spring shall always be— 
For sure am I my quickened heart will find 
The ancient sign, the mystery half-divined, 
The fine, frail wonder that renewal brings 
Of all my days and hours in other Springs. 
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A Day Off 


BY ALICE BROWN 


BIGAIL BENNET stood by the 
kitchen table, her mixing-bowl be- 
fore her. She hummed a little 

inder her breath, as she paused, consider- 

what to make. There were eggs on 
1e table, in a round comfortable basket 
that had held suceessions of eggs for 
twenty years. There were flour and 
igar in their respective boxes, and some 
utter in a plate. It was an April day, 
nd Abigail’s eyes wandered to the 
-<itechen window at the sound of a bird- 

ill from the elm. A smile lighted her 

rn face. The winter had been a hard 

and now it was over and gone. This, 

<0, Was a moment’s peace in the midst 

f the day. Her husband was comfort- 
bly napping in the front room. He had 
broken his arm in midwinter, and that 
had temporarily disarranged the habit of 

s life. Abigail had not owned it, even 
to her most secret self, but she was tired 

f his innocent supervision of indoor 
iffairs, the natural product of his idle- 
ness. Jonathan was a born meddler. He 
nterfered for the general good, and 
usually it did no harm; for he was ac- 
customed, in his best’ estate, to give 
minute orders at home, and then hurry 
away to the hay-field or his - fencing. 
Abigail serupulously obeyed, but it 
was without the irritating conscious- 
ness of personal supervision. Now it 
was different. 

As she felt the stillness of the day, and 
the warmth of the soft spring air blowing 
in at the window, she pushed back the 
bowl against her measuring-cup and 
made a little clink. Instantly, as if the 
sound had evoked it, a voice sprang from 
the sitting-room. Jonathan was awake. 

“ Nabby,” he called, “ what you doin’ ?” 

Abigail stood arrested for a moment, 
like a wood-creature startled on its way. 

“My land!” she said, beneath her 
breath. Then she answered cheerfully, 
“T’m goin’ to stir up a mite o’ cake.” 

“What kind?” 
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“QOh, I dun’no’. One-two-three-four, 
mebbe.” 

“ Where’s that dried-apple pie we had 
yesterday ?”- inquired Jonathan, with the 
zest she knew. “ Ain’t there enough for 
supper ¢” 

“T dun’no’ but there is.” 

“Then what you makin’ cake for?” 

“TI dun’no’. I thought mebbe we'd 
better have suthin’ on hand.” 

“Tlow many eggs is there in one-two- 
three-four ?” 

“ Why, there’s two, when ye make half 
the receipt.” Abigail’s tone was uni 
formly hearty and full of a zealous in 
terest; but she shifted from one foot to 
the other, and made faces at the wall. 

“ Ain’t there any kind o’ cake you can 
stir up with one egg?” 

“Why, there’s cup-cake; but it’s ter- 
rible poor pickin’, seems to me.” 

Jonathan rose and took his way to the 
kitchen. He appeared on the sill, tall and 
lank, his shrewd, bright-eyed face diversi 
fied by the long lines that creased the 
cheeks. Abigail stopped grimacing, and 
greeted him with woman’s specious smile. 

“Don’t ve do it to-day,” said Jonathan, 
not unkindly, but with the tone of an 
impeccable adviser. “You have the 
apple-pie to-day, an’ to-morrer you can 
stir up a cup-cake. Eggs are scurse yit, 
an’ they will be till the spring gits along 
a mite.” 

“Well,” answered Abigail, obediently. 

She began setting away her cooking 
materials, and Jonathan, after smooth- 
ing his hair at the kitchen glass, put on 
his hat and went out. Presently she saw 
him, one foot on the stone wall, talking 
with a neighbor who had stopped his 
jogging horse on the way to market. 
There was a flurry of skirts on the stairs, 
and Claribel ran down, dressed in her 
blue cashmere, her girdle in her hand. 
She had a wholesome, edible prettiness, 
all rounded contours and rich bloom. 

“ Here, mother,” she ealled, and thrust 
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the girdle at her. “ This thing hooks be- 
hind. It’s awful tight. You see if you 
ean do it.” 

“You wait a minute,” said Abigail. 
“T’ll wash the flour off my hands.” She 
went to the kitchen sink, and after- 
wards, standing at the roller-towel, she 
regarded Claribel with a fond delight 
that always amused the girl when she 
could stop to note it. Claribel had told 
her mother, before this, that she acted as 
if girls were worth a thousand dollars 
apiece. “ My!” said Abigail, pulling dis- 
creetly at the hooks, “it is tight, ain’t 
it? I’m afraid you'll feel all girted up.” 

“T’ll hold my breath.” She held it 
until her cheeks were bursting with 
bloom, and the girdle came together. 

Abigail put up a tendril of hair in the 
girl’s neck and smoothed a bit of lace. 

“Now you hurry off,” she said. “If 
I’s you, I'd put on my things an’ slip 
out the side door, whilst father’s out 
there talkin’.” 

Claribel was pinning on her hat at 
the glass. 

“What’s the matter of father?” she 
asked. 

“Oh, nothin’! only he’s got one o’ his 
terrible times—an’ nobody to it, to-day. 
If he sees you’re goin’ anywheres, like’s 
not he’ll set to an’ plan it different.” 

“Well, he needn’t,” said Claribel. 
“T’ve got to have some Hamburg an’ 
some number sixty cotton. Tl be back 
by noon.” 

“You don’t want I should call out to 
Ebenezer an’ ask him for a ride?” in- 
quired her mother, at the window, a 
doubtful eye on the farmer still gossip- 
ing without. 

“Now, mother!” Claribel laughed. 
“You know well enough what I’m goin’ 
to do. I’m goin’ to walk, an’ Ballard ’ll 
overtake me when he goes to get the 
mail. It’s about time now.” 

“Well,” said her mother, and she left 
the window and came to hold Claribel’s 
jacket. “My soul!” she said, despair- 
ingly. “ There’s your father now.” 

Jonathan’s step was at the door. It 
was brisker than when it bore him forth. 
His face had lighted in new interest. 

“ Where you goin’?” he asked Claribel 
at once. 

She was walking past him to the door. 
“Oh, just up to the Corners,” she 





answered, casually. “I’ve got to ] 
some things.” 

‘You wait a spell,” said Jonat} 
Ile glanced into the glass, and deci 
he need not shave. “I’m goin’ up al 
to git some onion-seed. Ebenezer sg: 
old Lang’s got some, fust quality, an’ 
we don’t look out it ‘Il all be gone.” 

“Oh, father!” eried Abigail, invol 
tarily. 

“You come out an’ help me git th 
bits in,” said Jonathan, to his wife. “| 
can manage the rest with one hand.” 

Claribel followed them hesitatingly out 
through the shed. 

“Father,” she began; but Jonathan 
never turned. “ Father!” 

“Well, what is it?’ he called over his 
shoulder, and her mother dropped be- 
hind and walked with her. 

“Don’t you take on,” urged Abigail. 
There were tears in her own eyes, and 
the warm air on her forehead made her 
think of youth as well as spring. “ You 
know he can’t drive very well, on’y one 
hand so. Don’t you mind.” 

Claribel’s tears also had sprung, and 
two big crystal globes ran out and 
splashed her cheek. 

“Tt was a kind of an agreement,” she 
said, passionately. “ Ballard’s got two 
watches picked out at Ferris’s, and he 
wants me to see which one I like 
best. He’ll be awful mad, and I sha’n’t 
blame him.” 

“Father,” called Abigail. “ Father!” 
She ran on into the barn where he had 
the horse standing while he gave him an 
impatient one-handed brushing with a 
bundle of hay. “ Father, Claribel’s made 
a kind of an agreement to go with Bal- 
lard. You wait a minute whilst I slip on 
my t’other dress, an’ I’ll go with ye.” 

“Tlere, you git in them bits,” said 
Jonathan. “God sake! Don’t you 
hender me when that onion-seed’s goin’ 
by the board. They’ll be married in four 
weeks, won’t they? Well, I guess Clari- 
bel can stan’ it if she don’t see him for 
twenty-four hours.” 

Abigail got the bits in, and went on 
deftly harnessing. She spoke but once. 
That was when Claribel came and began 
to fasten a trace. 

“Go ’way, dear,” said the mother, in 
an eloquent tenderness. “You'll git 
horse-hairs all over you.” 
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Claribel stepped silently into the 
her father followed her, and they 

e away. 
vas three o'clock in the afternoon 
they came home. Jonathan was in 
spirits. He had got his onion-seed ; 
then. having heard of an auction, five 
; farther on, where there was a 
vator as good as new, he had bought 
e crackers and cheese at the grocery 
driven there. He and Claribel had 
n their lunch in the wagon, and then 
ribel had sat drearily by while her 
er bid and reft bargains away from 
er bidders. Now Claribel was heavy- 

d, and her mouth looked pitiful. She 

sparingly of the early supper her 
ther set out for them, and then, after 
shing the dishes, sat a while by the 
dow in the dusk. Her mother knew 
was watching; but Ballard did not 
e, and at nine o'clock the girl walked 
opingly off to bed. 

\bigail was late in going to sleep that 

ght. She lay looking imto the dark- 
ess, tears sometimes gathering in her 

es and then softly wiped away on a 
orner of the sheet. It was not that she 

led to bear a little disappointment for 
Claribel; but, to her mind, youth was 

suth. There were times when one want- 
| things, and if they had to be put off, 

ey were not the same. One bud could 
never open twice. 

When breakfast was over, Jonathan 
settled himself in the sitting-room with 
the county paper, and Claribel slipped 
into the pantry and beckoned her mother. 
The girl spoke shyly: 

‘I don’t know but I'll run over to 
Jallard’s and ask his mother for that 
skirt pattern.” 

‘So do,” said Abigail, with under- 
standing. 

“You see—-” Claribel went on. She 
bent her head, and the corners of her 
mouth trembled. “I don’t want you 
should think I’m foolish; but yesterday 
was a kind of a particular day with us. 
*Twas a year ago yesterday we were en- 
gaged, and it was kind of understood we 
were going to look at the watch together. 
The reason I told Ballard I’d walk along 
and let him overtake me—well, I didn’t 
dare to have him come here, for fear 
father’d spoil it somehow. And then he 
saw me drive by with father, and not a 
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word to say why, and father was in a 
hurry and wouldn't let me stop,—and if 
I was in Ballard’s place I should be mad 
as fire.” 

“You go right over,” responded Abi- 
gail, something throbbing in her voice. 
“Slip out the porch door, and clip it 
right along.’ 

Again Abigail stood at the table, her 
mixing-bowl before her, and at the elink 
of her spoon Jonathan’s voice came 
promptly from the other room: 

“ Nabby, what you doin’ of ¢” 

This time her muttered exclamation 
had the fierceness of accumulated wrongs, 
but she added, cheerfully : 

“T’m mixin’ up a mite 0’ cake.” 

“What kind?” 

For an instant Abigail compressed her 
lips, and then she added, desperately, as 
one whose resolve had hardened: 

“ Cup-cake.” 

“How many eggs?” 

“One.” At the instant of speaking, 
she took two eggs from the basket and, 
one in either hand, broke them at the 
same instant upon the edge of the bowl. 
Jonathan’s ears were keen, but they did 
not serve him against the testimony of 
that one innocent crack. Abigail beat 
them hastily, and pouring them into her 
butter and sugar, breathed again. 

“You call Claribel. I want her to 
help me a mite down - sullar,” said 
Jonathan, on his way to the kitchen. 

Abigail, at his step, crumpled one egg- 
shell in her hand and hastily thrust it 
into the coal, and laid a light stick over it. 

“T want to have her sprout some 0’ 
them ’taters in the arch.” 

“She can’t do it this forenoon,” said 
his wife, glibly. “She’s gone out.” 

“ Where ?” 

“ Down to Mis’ Towle’s. I sent her to 
earry back that peck-measure you bor- 
rered last week.” 

A strange exhilaration possessed lier. 
Abigail did not remember to have lied 
wilfully in all her life before. Her diffi- 
cult way had been, against all temptation, 
to tell the bare truth and suffer for it: 
but now that she had begun to lie, she 
liked it. She looked at her husband, as 
he stood in the doorway gazing inno- 
cently over her head at the window wher 
the spring made a misty picture, and 
wondered what he would say if he cuessed 
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what was im her heart. She hardly 
thought herself, save that it was some- 
thing new and wild: the resolve to 
say anything that came into her head, 
and take the consequences. Jonathan 
was pondering. 

“ Why,” said he, slowly, at last, “ seems 
to me I carried back that peck-measure 
myself, day or two ago.” 

Now Abigail remembered seeing him 
walk out of the yard with it in his hand; 
but she did not flinch. 

“Oh no, you didn’t. Claribel’s just 
took it.” 

There was another pause, and Jonathan 
spoke again. 

“Claribel asked me for some money 
tother day. Said she wanted to git two 
more gowns. You think she needs ’em?” 

“] know she does,” returned Abigail, 

vorously. “ You don’t want she should 
walk out o’ this house without a stitch to 
her back, do ye, an’ have Ballard set to 
an’ clothe her ?”’ 

“ You gi’n her any money this winter?” 

Abigail remembered her hard-won store 
of butter-and-eggs money, put aside from 
the moment Ballard had begun his court- 
ing, and she remembered the day when 
she and Claribel had stolen off to the 
Corners to spend the precious store in 
fine cloth and trimming. But she looked 
her husband straight in the eye. 

“Not a cent,” she answered, and liked 
the sound of it. 

“Well,” concluded Jonathan, “Tl 
hand her some to-morrer. I'll make it 
what you think’s best.” 

For a moment her heart softened, but 
Jonathan spoke again: 

“You ain’t a-goin’ to make weddin’- 
cake, be ye?” 

The strange part of her new com- 
munion with him was that, as her tongue 
formed the lie, her mind flashed a picture 
of the truth before her. Now she had a 
<wift vision of the day when he had gone 
to town meeting, and she and Claribel 
had baked the wedding-cake, in furious 
haste, and set it away to mellow. 

“No,” said she, calmly; “I ain’t 
a-goin’ to make no cake. I got a little 
on hand.” 

“ When’d ye have it?!” 

“Oh, I dun’no’! I got a loaf or two.” 

“Well.” Jonathan ruminated, “I 
dun’ne’s I remember your bakin’ any.” 


“I didn’t bake it. “Twas some Aun: 
Lucretia left in her crock when shy 
moved out West.” She thought with wo; 
der of the ease with which new wor! 
could be created merely by the tongue. 
It gave her a sense of lightness and fre. 
dom. She could almost forgive Jonath: 
for meddling, since he had introduced |} 
to these brilliant possibilities. 

“That’s terrible yeller for one egg 
he commented, as she poured her 
into the pan. 

“It had two yolks,” said Abig 
calmly. She felt an easy mastery 
him. Then she closed the oven d 
cleared off her cooking-table, and 
down to sew. 

This was one of the days wh 
Jonathan seemed possessed by the spirit 
of discovery. He took up a bit of edging 
from the window-sill, and held it in 
clumsy hand. 

“ Tlow much do ye pay for that trade ?” 
he inquired. 

“Two cents,” responded Abigail. 

“Two cents! That’s more’n two cen! 
a yard!” 

“No. It’s a cent an’ a half a yard a 
five yards for two cents. We got five.” 
“T never heerd o’ such carryin’s o1 
Jonathan spoke helplessly. “They can’t 

do business that way.” 

“They do.” She spoke conclusively. 

He took up another wider remnant. 
This was a coarse lace. 

“How much d’ye pay for that?’ he 
asked. 

“ Nothin’,” said Abigail. “I made it.” 

Jonathan ruminated. He felt exceed 
ingly puzzled. It was not that he dis 
trusted her. No moment of their life to- 
gether had failed to convince him that 
she was honest as the day. 

“T dun’no’s I ever see you doin’ any- 
thing like that,” he commented. “ How'd 
ye do it? Looks as if ’*twas wove.” 

“T done it on pins,” said Abigail, 
wildly. 

“Common pins?’ 

“No. Clo’es-pins.” 

Jonathan frowned and gazed at her, 
still reflecting. 

“ Mebbe you could make some to sell,” 
he ventured. “ Looks as if there might 
be some profit in’t.” 

“T don’t want no profit,” returned his 
wife, ummoved, and Jonathan presently 
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ent out to the barn, rumimating by 

way. 

Then when his step had ceased on the 
shed floor, Abigail laid down her sewing. 
She looked briefly up to heaven, as if she 

terrogated the bolt that was presently 

stun her; but the bolt did not fall, and 
he began to laugh. She laughed until 

e tears came, and her face, suffused 

ith mirth, looked a dozen years to the 

od. She dried her eyes, but without 
ping away any of that new emotion. 

She could not yet blame herself for any- 
ng so rare, 

The noon dinner was on the table, and 
Claribel had not come. Her mother had 

forth a goodly meal, and she talked 
cheerfully through it. But Jonathan 
was never to be quite distracted. 

“ Where’s Claribel?” he asked, with his 
second piece of pie. 

“She ain’t comin’,” answered her 
mother, at random. “I'll set suthin’ out 
on the pantry-shelf, an’ she can have it 
when she wants.” 

Jonathan paused, with a choice morsel 
n the way to his mouth. 

“You don’t s’pose she’s fetched up at 
Ballard’s an’ stayed there to dinner, do 
ve?” he asked. 

“Well, what if she has?” 

“ Nothin’, only I wanted to know. I'd 
step over there arter dinner an’ fetch 
her.” 

Abigail laid down her fork. She spoke 
with the desperation of one who is al- 
ready lost. 

“Now, father, I'll tell ye plainly, I 
ain’t goin’ to have Claribel disturbed. 
She’s up-chamber, layin’ down with a 
sick-headache, an’ I’ve turned the key in 
the door.” 

“Well, ye needn’t ha’ done that,” 
Jonathan wondered. “ She might as well 
sleep it off.” 

“T’ll sprout the ’taters,” she asserted, 
vigorously, “but I ain’t a-goin’ to have 
her round with a headache an’ get all 
beat out so she don’t do a stitch o’ work 
to-morrer.” 

Jonathan said nothing, and after din- 
ner she sped up-stairs, locked the door of 
Claribel’s room, and put the key in her 
pocket. Then, with a mind at ease, she 
washed her dinner dishes and went down- 
cellar. There she sprouted potatoes with 
a swift dexterity and a joyous heart. 
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Claribel was abroad somewhere, she knew, 
roaming the free world. That was 
enough. 

At five Jonathan finished his nap, and 
came heavily to the door above. 

“ Here, you,” he called. “I’ve be’n up- 
chamber to find out how Claribel is. The 
door’s locked an’ there ain’t no key in- 
side. You got the key?” 

Abigail rose and dusted the dirt from 
+ hands. Her task was done. 

“No,” said she. “I ain’t got no key.” 
“T thought you said you locked the 
door. Didn’t you take the key?” 

Abigail was mounting the cellar stairs. 
She faced him calmly. 

“ No, I never said any such thing,” she 
returned, with an easy grace. “ Clary’s 
locked it, I s’pose. If she don’t answer, 
she’s asleep. You let her be, Jonathan. 
It’s no way to go routin’ anybody out 


—_ 


when the y've got a headache.” 

“Well,” said Jonathan, and grumbled 
off to the barn. 

Abigail felt more and more under the 
spell of her new system. It swept her 
like a mounting flood. She had lied all 
day. It was easy and she liked it. Wath 
a mirthful feeling that some compensa- 
tion was due Jonathan, she made cream- 
of-tartar biscuits and opened quince pre- 
serve. The one-two-three-four cake was 
golden within and sweetly brown on 
top; it had not suffered from the artifice 
that went to the making of it. 

The door opened and Claribel came in. 
She had her jacket on her arm, and her 
cheeks were ali a crimson bloom. A fine 
gold chain was about her neck, and imme- 
diately she drew a watch from her belt 
and opened it, with a child’s delight. 

” Look, mother, look!” she cried. The 
words followed one another in a rapid 
stream. “He wa’n’t mad a mite. He 
said he knew ’twas something I couldn’t 
help. And we went and got it, and had 
dinner at the hotel. I guess I sha’n’t ever 
forget this day long’s I live.” 

Abigail was holding the watch, spell- 
bound over its beauty. But at that she 
broke into a laugh, wild and mirthless. 

“ No,” said she, “no. I guess I sha’n’t 
either.” 

“ Mother, what you mean?” The girl 
was answering in a quick alarm. “ Any- 
thing happened to you?” 

Abigail quieted at once. 
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No, dear, no,” she said. “I’ve hada 
real nice day. On’y I’ve kinder worried 
for fear you wouldn’t see Ballard, an’ all. 
Now you take off your things, an’ father’ll 
be in, an’ we’ll have supper.” 

But when they were sitting at the table, 
Jonathan kept glancing at Claribel, her 
red cheeks and brilliant eves. 

* Ain’t you kinder feverish?” he asked, 
and Abigail answered: 

“ See here, father. Ballard’s give her a 
watch. Ain’t that handsome ?” 

Jonathan turned it over and over in 
his han lL. 

“T guess it cost him suthin’,” he re- 
marked. “ Well, to-morrer we'll see if we 
can’t git together a little suthin’ more 
for clo’es.” 

Claribel went to bed early, to dream, 
with her watch under her pillow, and 
the husband and wife sat together by 
the fire below. When the clock struck 
nine, they rose, in lingering unison, and 
made ready to go up-stairs. Abigail 
cleared her sewing from the table, and 
Jonathan shut the stove dampers and 
wound the clock. 

“They’ve got that feller over to the 
Corners,” he announced, as he waited for 
her to set back the chairs. 

“ What feller?” 

“The one that stole Si Merrill’s team. 
They clapped him into jail, an’ I guess 
there'll be consid’able of a time over it. 
He hadn’t a word to say.” 

Abigail was standing before him, her 
hands clasped under her apron, as if 
they were cold. Her face looked tired 
and pale. She spoke with a passion- 
ate insistence. 

“ Jonathan, I’ve found out suthin’. It 
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don’t do to do the leastest thing that 
wrong.” 

“Why, no,” Jonathan acquiesced, 2 
ting a newspaper and laying it before ¢ 
hearth for the morning’s kindling. “ A; 
bedy’s likely io git took up for it.” 

“It ain’t that,” said Abigail. H 
small face had grown tense from the : 
tremity of terrible knowledge. “j 
might go along quite a spell an’ not ¢ 
found out. It’s because—”’ She halt 
a moment, and her voice dropped a not: 
“It’s because wrong-doin’s so pleasant.” 

“You take the lamp,” said Jonatha 
Then he remembered that the argum« 
should be clinched, and added, with h 
Sunday manner: 

“The way o’ the transgressor is hard 

“Tt ain’t,” asserted Abigail, at t! 
stairs. “It’s elegant. It’s enough 
scare ye to death, ye have such a goo 
time in it, an’ ve go so fast. It’s lil 
slidin’ down-hill an’ the wind at you 
back. Mebbe the feller that stole Si’ 
team grabbed an apple off’n a tree one 
an’ that started him. I don’t blame him. 
[I don’t blame nobody.” 

Jonathan was beginning the ascent, and 
she paused and looked back at the kitchen, 
as if there were the inanimate witnesses 
of her perfidy. 


“lT’ve had a splendid day,” she said, 
aloud. “I’ve had the best time I’ve had 


for years. I ain’t ever goin’ to have an 
other like it. I don’t dast to. ’Twouldn’t 


take much to land me in jail. But I ain’t 


sorry, an’ I ain’t a-goin’ to say I be.” 


“ What you doin’ of down there ?” called 


Jonathan. “ Who you talkin’ to?” 


“Tm ecomin’,” said Abigail. “T’ll 


bring the light.” 
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Stanzas: at Delphi 





H 
BY GEORGE EDWARD WOODBERRY 
- IGH over Castaly, on Delphi’s steep, 
, A cabin stands where loops the mountain way, 
t A ruin, cinetured by the azure deep, 
F And o’er its rude stones heaven’s pale crags hold sway. 
Fain would I believe that He who for that home 
Found humble room in such majestic air, 
) Where I, too, drove upon the pathless foam, 
Foreknew my need and drew my footsteps there. 
I Two children stood before the dark, low door, 
_ A six-year boy holding an infant’s hand; 
c The single garment that his bare form wore 
sn Fluttered and clung, at the light wind’s command. 
an Ilunger made delicate his face and limbs; 
e1 Eyes vivolet-pale, that only knew to stare; 
- Ah, here such boyhood lips poured Delphic hymns! 
sid. Shepherd Apollo wore such golden hair! 
had 
an Father and mother gone, and they left lone 
In’t Night-long and through the longer day—no food; 
in’t Facing the gray magnificence of stone, 
led Beside man’s road, the unconscious suppliants stood. 
rll . They looked for no relief, they asked no boon, 
Pets But timidly upon the stranger gazed; 
ie Remote down western skies, and far from noon, 
25S; The splendor of the world divinely blazed. 


Hlow long I feel the sun’s great flame burn deep 


The sear of life upon me, breast and brow! 








a Which of us here should first in mercy sleep, 
; If the lost Delphian were present now ¢ 
axe Poor children of the god-deserted hill, 


What of my need should this boy understand ¢ 
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my But when I came again their wants to fill, 
aon > . . . . 
seat His little fingers never left my hand. 






Sweetly he took the orange and the bread; 





And o’er my hand, the prince of simple grace, 






Bowed beautiful that living golden head, 
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rere It was not joy whose light was in his face. 
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Se Still closer bent that glory o’er my hand 

Po a al . * . ° 2, . 

reat rhe infant majesty of life child-borne; i 
14 Me And shuddering from the far Judean land $5 
ej . . > “6s 
4 I felt the fibres of the whole earth mourn,— De 
i is 
4 Feeling upon my flesh, warm wandering there, PCL 
: From that child-mouth the breath angelical; Se 
4 T saw through palpitant and fire-flecked air 


Upon the hand of Christ his kisses fall. 





' Oh * World-pain,” I heard, “gripping thy heart o’erfull 
: men Of sorrow, brimming tears at every touch! 


In thy life’s tragedy play not the fool; 








‘ se Have patience! thou hast suffered overmuch. 
{ $8, 
Hh 3 “Not in the globe of nature hast thou found 
fe The Hider of Himself in things that be; 
7 BES Not in the march of progress, world-renowned, 0%; 
had The Providence whose breath is history. Oe 


b 














- | aa “Tf ever, only in some random hour 
a i aes if . 7 5 
» 4 The flashing miracle of soul on soul aa 
* } . e ° of ~, 
Shows pouring in thee the bright flood of power Ks 
2B i ea That oft in simple deeds doth purest roll. $a: 
oH te FoR 
: a ‘ee, 
Ne. ° . ee: 
WW es “Oh, of the Delphian not unbeloved, ep 
oa G4 With race and lore dowered deep, the son of time, | 
. £8; , sad , mins 
ee Save in thy soul how far from him removed, oh 
<P p . ‘ tot Py 
! “ih The child, o’er whom Parnassus aye doth climb,— ee 
: wes 
ph Of A 
34 “ Now going hence from great Apollo’s hill es 
> ° FI. 
be And slopes of holiness thy sorrows trod, v5 
. , = . fa, 
axe Own humbly while he holds thy fingers still, ar. 
i q ‘This Delphian child hath brought me nearest God. Ja, 
f gi 
iF 4 Ae 
. | nay of 
7. “oo sh. 5 
im 2 as ae. BR ne “APey - > Sk es. oe gee ee ee . ‘ . $2.y 
°O'.U  e4 8 ey tg, a rs: ™ a ¢ Sm. A owayet ere on Ny . 
iW Yea SS Soe Mareen. Seta “eee ee ee hee} 
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THE DINNER HOUR 
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HALCOMB was aware 


SABELLE 


it she had come perilously near 

» marrying “ Dick” Graham. That 
should have done this if John Hal- 
b had not masterfully appeared she 
not attempt to deny to herself. That 
had appeared when he did she was 
liged to confess was almost an ac- 
lent. She felt a little humiliated by 


fortuitous what she sometimes 


ared was almost the casual—nature of 


event. She should have liked to 
sider the circumstances preestab- 
hed, written in the stars, a part of 


inevitable sequence of the universe. 


That anything else might have been, 
emed to her to detract from what was. 
Still, the truth was unquestionable. She 
ould have married “ Dick” Graham 
he knew she was drifting toward it—if 
she had not met Haleomb. Then she 
id turned without hesitation toward 
him with a finality of feeling which could 
not be mistaken. However, after all 
these fifteen happy years of placid mar- 
ried life, to know that Graham was at 
the Detmolds’, and that she would un- 
loubtedly see him in the course of half 


an hour, had made her think. 
The heart is an organ of an “ uncertain 


ize.” With the oldest there are always 
surprising stirrings of youth in it. Even 


when one has concluded that it is dead 
an astonishing way of displaying 
and to life 
It is an unruly member, and with 
belated youthfulness 
tomed and unaccountable 
the head. Not that 
Isabelle Haleomb 
mind were in any degree reprehensible 
in fact, unnatural. 
Still, that she discovered herself, at what 
in her 


t has 


vitality frequently coming 


again. 


tT 
its 


puts unaccus- 


thoughts into 
the thoughts which 
found rising in her 


or blameworthy or, 


most uncompromising moments 


she described as “ middle age,” thinking 


of much which might have been, in a 
measure disconcerted her. 
Owing to a high wind in the night 
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The Eves of Affection 


GEORGE 


HIBBARD 


the 


indows of her dressing-room 


awnings had been torn away from thy 


at “ Green 


lawns.” The unusual strength of light, 
an ineautious remark of her maid’s, a 
state of mind, had brought her actually 
face to face with an unpleasant reality 
As she gazed at herself in the mirror 
she saw the white in her dark locks with 
great distinetness. Not at once, not for 
some years, but soon she would be gray. 


As vet her warm black hair only showed 
threads and traces of the coming change; 
but they were unmistakable in the pres- 
Pre st ntly she 


Would life 


ent and in their promise. 
would be a gray old woman. 


be the same? Would Jack care for her 
as he did? For a long time she was 
obliged to confess they had gone on in a 
humdrum fashion. Was this the end 4 


To 
had come the announcement of Grahaim’s 

at the country 
The Diek Graham of her youth, 
the lover of other days. To b there 
had been nothing but a flirtation, one of 
tate. 
satisfied and 
Youth 
all its never-realized promises had been 
such restless delight. Seeing him 
would little like going back 
She felt that she was measurably excited 

unusually interested. 

That 


dressing 


a mood induced by such reflections 
presence neighboring 
house a 
sure, 
those flash-in-the-pan failures of 
Certainly she was entirely 
perfectly happy, and yet with 
again 


be a to it. 


she than usual in 
that she took 
unusual care in preparing herself for th 


She 


was longer 


she was conscious: 


encounter she was aware 
ticularly 


was par 
to 


She halted between two gowns, 


exacting with her maid as 
her hair. 
and having put on one, changed it finally 
for another. the had 
become such a matter of routine that her 
unusual perturbation held an exceptional 
significance. She felt 
anxiety as to her appearance. 
mean ¢ 


Going into world 


almost a girlish 
What did it 
Finally, as she came down-stairs, 
Because of the 
past she felt a pride in being at her best. 


she reached a conclusion. 
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The door of the smoking-room which 
Halecomb used as an office was open. She 
him as she stood at the entrance, 
thrown back in a low chair, with tele- 
grams, letters, and newspapers scattered 
on the floor. Usually he had such a litter 
about him. In vagrant faney she had 
sometimes thought of it as chips of the 
workshop of his busy life. 

“ Jack,” she said, softly. 

The sound with which he answered be- 
tokened a whole relationship—a relation- 
ship of pleasant confidence, of comfort- 
able congeniality, of habitual affection. 
Unsought, unbidden, unwished came for 
an instant in her mind the little imp- 
like query, Would “ Dick” Graham have 
responded in that way if—if— The 
heart of the girl never quite ceases to 
beat in the woman, and the girl’s heart 
was asking the question a little bit- 
terly. As she did not speak, he looked 
up suddenly. 

“What is it?” he asked. 

“Tlow much time you give to money- 
making!” 

“Well,” he said, placidly, “I have 
always.” 

“ Yes,” she answered, softly, “ you have 
always.” 

What was she asking, she asked her- 


saw 


self. What did she desire, or did she 
even desire anything? What did she 
find lacking? All was so doubtful- 


ly uncertain that she felt she was in- 
deed groping in a very tenuous mist of 
discontent. Still, full satisfaction did 
not stand out in all its clear and un- 
shaken outlines. The most of the facts 
of her life seemed at best only gray and 
pale—a few, only faintly discerned, al- 
most appeared distorted and awry. 

“ Why do you want more money, Jack ?”’ 
she asked. 

“T don’t,” he answered. 

“Then why—” she began. 

“ Because I’ve always been in the har- 
ness,” he replied, “and out of it I’d feel 
as uncomfortable as if—as if—I’d lost a 
suspender-button.” 

The prosaic—as she felt, almost coarse, 
thoroughly marital—comparison made 
her wince. When one is reaching up 
into the empyrean, to bump one’s head 
against the ceiling is unpleasant and dis- 
turbing and bewildering. 

“Don’t you think I’m pretty any long- 














er?” she asked, with what she knew mu 
seem inconsequence—though to hers 
aware of the mental steps, the questi: 
appeared perfectly logical. 

“ Beautiful,” he answered, readily. 


“ But now—” she began. 


“You are the best-looking woman g 
ing,” he answered, heartily, as he turn 
another page of a letter and began on tly 
other side. 

“Yet,” she commented, “ you never sa) 
anything about it, even now when I’) 
dressed up in all my fineries,—never s; 
anything about — anything,” 
cluded, as she felt, lamely. 

“Why, Lizzie!” he replied, lowerin; 
the paper and looking at her curiousl) 
“When one has had the proud privileg 
of dressing beauty in Paquin gowns fo: 
a2 number of years, one does not writ 
poetry about it. However”—and tlh: 
twinkle showed in his eyes which had 
helped so much in making his fame as 
an after-dinneg speaker—“I assure you 
that I still loot upon you with the eyes 
of affection.” 

She sighed. 

Was that what she desired—poetry? 
When she felt the lack of something, 
was this because she was receiving affec- 
tion? Was she asking for the bread, or 
rather the cake, the sugared confection 
of romance, and getting the stone of 
every-day regard? At her age she con- 
fessed anything else was foolish, even 
such speculation absurd, and yet 

“Take care,” she said, moving toward 
the door and letting her hand rest for 
a moment on his shoulder. “I am going 
to the Detmolds’, and Dick Graham is 
going to be there.” 

Haleomb whistled. 

“My old rival,” he _ said, slowly. 
“ Tlow jealous I was of that fellow! Yes, 
he was and is the man to write sonnets 
to your eyebrow. I must take care.” 

He looked up at her in placid content- 
ment, while she glanced down at him 
with adoring indulgence. 

“ Nonsense!” she said, with a slight 
blush. “Still, it made me think of 
the—past.” 

“So,” he laughed, “that is the riff in 
the lute. That is the reason the sweet 
bells jangle a little out of tune. That 
is the way the wind is blowing. That 
is the nigger in the fence.” 


she col 
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‘ Yes.” she answered, smiling. 
“Then.” he replied, dramatically, “I 
ist say, madam, that I consider your 
nduct most seandalous indeed—most 
proper. You—with a devoted hus- 
d Fie! madam; it is most mon- 
ous.” 
“Won't you go with me?” she asked, 
using at the door and throwing him a 
ss with the ends of her fingers. 
‘ No.” he replied. “T’ve got to stay 
re and see Higgins about this right 
eotier 
As the victoria rolled up the drive to 
porte-cochére she Saw a numbe r of 
rriages and automobiles. When she 
tood at one of the low windows of the 
drawing-room and looked out upon the 
rrace she discovered that a dozen or 


f people were gathered about the 

-table. It stood under the spreading 

wning, with Mrs. Detmold behind it. 

Isabelle Haleomb paused a moment be- 
fore advancing. With an eager glance 
she examined the scene dd the company. 
Yes, she could not be mistaken. She 
recognized him in a moment. Yet in the 
next she experienced a feeling of sur- 
prise that she had known him. Not, in- 
deed, that he had so very much changed. 
Still, the stout, sturdy, ruddy man whom 
she beheld was very different from the 
image of the man of whom she had 
been thinking. 

For the first time a momentary doubt 
assailed her. She had gone forward to 
the meeting with an unthinking certainty 

almost as if she were returning into 
her own youth. At the very threshold 
the shock of disillusionment seemed to 
have struck her. 

She advanced more sedately but with 
even less inward composure toward the 
place where her hostess was seated. With 
a concealed confusion which she had not 
felt since her earliest year in society 
she swept forward. The group parted 
as she drew near, and she stood beside 
the tea-table. 

“So good of you to come,” murmured 
the lady behind the teacups. “I wanted 
a few of you to meet Mr. Graham at 
once—but I did not remember—you know 
him already.” 

The moment for which she had been 
preparing herself was not long delayed. 
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‘I forgot,” Mrs. Detmold laughed. 
“Only the assurance that you were com 
ing this afternoon, I believe, has kept 
him from taking horse instantly and 
riding to see you.” 

As Mrs. Detmold spoke, Graham ad- 
vanced. She discerned that he was look- 
ing at her curiously. What did he see? 
Was the realization for him as different 
from the memory as it had been in her 
case? As she stood under his examining 
gaze she was conscious of the years. Un 
certainly, apprehensively, almost affright- 
edly, she stood trving to read what she 
felt would be a verdict in his eyes. The 
crisis endured for a moment the retro 
spective moment, though, of the drowning 
man catching at a straw—in which she 
not only with vivid revision saw the past, 
but in quick anticipation caught glimpses 
of the future. 
come conscious of time and place when 


She seemed only to be- 


she heard his voice. 

“ Indeed, it’s true,” he asserted, earnest- 
ly. “Twas for hurrying off at once.” 

“T am glad,” she said, with a voice 
she was reassured to feel was so serene. 
“TI think, however, that it would only 
have been fitting in the ease of such 
an old friend.” 

They stood examining each other with 
appraising glances. The challenging was 
only kindly, the scrutiny most gentle. 
Still, both were there in the duelling 
looks. Instinctively they moved a step 
or two away from the others, until what 
they said could not be heard in the con- 
fusion of resumed conversation. 

“As it is,” she said, lightly, “I have 
come to see you, One may do much at 
my age—” 

“Tt is a long time—” he admitted, 
thoughtfully. 

“And you have done many surpri- 
sing things,” she continued, feeling for 
the moment safer in the level fields 
of generalities. 

That he had honestly cared for her she 
had never doubted for a moment. Indeed, 
that she had been obliged to hurt him 
had caused very real grief for her. The 
first of his wanderings dated from that 
time. She had wondered if other of his 
expeditions into the remote parts of the 
earth had been not so much for dis- 
covery as to lose—to forget. The meet- 
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ing must assuredly mean as much to him 
as to her—more even. So many years 
had passed though, that she felt that the 
ragged, cutting edges had been worn off, 
and that they could talk 
and painlessly. 

“An explorer,” he said, “ is 
something of a 


more easily 


always 
freak. I am not sure 
that I do not feel that my proper place 
would be in the tent of a side-show with 
the wild man of Borneo—” 


“ 





You are a personage,” she said, “ who 
adds to empires and is weleomed by em- 
perors. I have read all about you—” 

He nodded his head, but did not speak. 

“It must be very interesting,” she said, 
almost timidly. 

“There is not such an amount of add- 
ing to empires and being welcomed by 
emperors as to become monotonous. And 
you?” he added, abruptly. 

“About me there is never anything 
new,” she answered, deliberately. 

“ Shall I tell you something?” he asked. 

“Ta” 

“ The newest thing which has happened 
to me—for one may become swamped in 
rarietv—has been seeing you again.” 

“ New because it is so old?” she said, 
confusedly. 

“ Yes—and no,” he replied. “ Of course 
the time is long—and much has changed.” 

“Ourselves for one thing,” she said, 
gently. 

“Yes, ourselves for one thing,” he ac- 
ceded. “™ Confess,—was there not some- 
thing of a shock for you in looking at 
me again ?” 

“That is as much as saying you were 
shocked yourself,” she evaded. 

He remained silent. 

“You do not answer.” 

“You said that age may forget for- 
mality. I will make a confession,”—he 
laughed again a little bitterlv: “TI be- 
lieve I must ha e gone on thinking of 
you as you were—” 

“You did not 
cused, quickly. 

“T did,” he defended, with conviction, 
“at once—only the picture in my mind 
was of the girl—” 

“And to discover an old woman—” 
she hurried on, with an impatient lit- 
tle gesture. 

“The child is father of the man. 


know me,” she ac- 


The 








girl is mother of the woman. O / 
pul hra matre pul hrior.”’ 

“Oh, do not 
flattering,” 


sary, as we agreed.” 


try to be apologetic 
she said. “ That is unnec 

“The change is but very slight,” 
argued. “ As I look again, I see it. Bi 
the remembrance I had was so ck 
and distinct—” 

“i ame 
clared. 

“One star differeth from another sta 
in glory.” 


disappointment,” she ck 


“T suppose I too thought of mysel 
as I was,” she mused. 
am I the most changed ?” 

“ Why discuss it?” he asked, earnestly. 

“T am interested,” she urged. “ On 
does not have every day such a standard 


“In what way 


” 


of comparison as a returned friend 


He looked at her doubtfully. 


“Yes,” he said, “we can be friends 
now. I never thought that could be. 


How time 
everything! 


takes the bitterness out of 

Why, it’s as sweetening as 
air or sunlight—and yet they say that 
nature is not beneficent. Yes, I ean talk 
like an old friend now.” 

“Then how have I changed the most ?” 
she insisted. 

“Tt is the part of an old friend to 
tell unpleasant truths.” He smiled. “I 
am only fulfilling my character. The 
gray hair—” 

Involuntarily she put 
her head. 

“T think that I was startled by that,” 
he said. “The sight was so wholly un- 
expected—so absolutely out of ac 
with my memories—my picture—” 

“You noticed it?” she demanded. 

“At once,” he said. “If there was 
any shock, that was it.” 

“Oh!” she cried. 

“You are displeased—I have offend- 
ed you—” 

“No. No.” she replied, quickly. “Only 
I have been foolish. I should have 
thought—I should have realized that aft- 
er all these years you would notice the 
difference immediately. It is a little 
like seeing a ghost of one’s self—and 
ghosts are so frightful.” 


her hands to 


accord 


Halcomb did not look up when his 
wife came into the room. Neither did 
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t up. She knew that if she had 
another woman he would have been 
emoniously on his feet in an instant. 
had not made a grievance of such 
‘ugal immobility. Still, she had no- 
ed it. Unfailingly she had considered 
part of the general system of matri- 
nial laisser-faire, which she deplored. 


this oceasion, as she came slowly 
ough the door, the fact that he did not 
r re mained unmarked by her. 
She advanced with downeast eyes and 
ik silently into a chair. 
‘You're back early,” he observed, still 
ting on. 
“Yes,” she answered. 
“Many people there?” 
‘ No,” she replied, dully. 
»leasant 9” 
“Yes.” 
At last, conscious of the tone and man- 
r, he glanced about. 
“Ah,” he “e 
rhere more this the 
ves. the whole, your expedition 
nto the past seems to leave you thought- 
This with auld lang 
syne appears to have given you food for 
Did not the light of other days 


” 


didn’t remember. 


than 


said, 
is in 


On 


meets 


ful. experience 
reflection. 
have the radiance you expected of it? 

“Ton’t make fun of me, please,” she 
said, hopelessly; “TI can’t bear it.” 

“THe was there?’ 

“He was,” 
“Oh, life 
eatisfactory !” 


she replied, despondently. 


is so bewildering and 


un- 


“Were you disappointed in him?’ 
“No” 


“Something has gone wrong,” 


he said, 

“ Our 
sawdust. 
Our 


rising and drawing nearer her. 
doll stuffed with 
Our personal apple-cart is 


cosmical] is 
upset. 
individual grapes are sour.” 
"Gar 
“The worst 


impulsively. 
he was dis- 


she exclaimed, 

of it was that 

appointed in me.” 
“Tmpossible!” he declared. 

you know ?” 

He told me.” 

The—” he began. 

No, no,” she interrupted. “ He was 

about it, and said it very 
Indeed, I don’t know that I am 

fair in saying that he dis- 

Oh, don’t you understand, it 

was so different—” 


“Tow do 


“ 
“ 
és 

very nice 

nicely. 
quite was 
appointed. 
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He continued her with 
amused curiosity. 

“T don’t believe that | what 
think. Oh, I wish I could wear a 
head-dress.” 

“ Whay,?” he 

“To 


exclaimed. 


to gaze atl 


know to 


nun’s 


demanded, in 
up—the 


amazement, 


cover gray hair,” she 


“Gray hair!” he said. “ What 
hair 2” 
“ Mine.” 


“But yours is not gray.” 


gray 


She sat up, looking at him wondering- 

In an her feet. 
She sped to the window and _ stood 
the strong light of the late 
sun. With a quick movement she tore 
the hat from her head. With 
gestures she had undone her hair. 


ly. instant she was on 
in 


afternoon 
swift 
“ Come here,” she commanded. “ See?” 

“Yes,” he answered, standing before 
her and looking as 
he should look. 

“ Well ?” 

“Yes,” he responded, slowly, 
a touch here and there of whiteness. 


I never noticed it.” 


he saw she desired 


“ 


the re is 
But 


“Do you mean to say that you never 
saw it before?” 

“ Never,” he announced, with a force 
which was unmistakable. 

“ Really ?” she demanded, joyfully. 

“ Really,” he replied. “On my word!” 

In a moment her arms were clasped 
about his neck. 

“Jack! Jack!” 


foolish at my age. 


“Tt’s 
I ean’t help it. [’m 
All this time 
when I did not think you were noticing 
anything — anyway not 


she cried. 


sO 
so delighted—so happy. 


you were no- 
ticing that I was changed 

“ You haven’t,” he declared, stoutly. 

“Truly?” she inquired. “Do I 
so much the same to you as that ?” 

“In he said, have 
not changed a particle since the day we 
married. You 
customed to one another.” 

“ Yes — yes,” she exclaimed, 
“Tt’s that. It does not sound romantic, 
but it is.” 

“You are just every bit as beautiful 
as you ever were,” he assured her. 

“ The eyes of affection,” she murmured, 
she kissed him. “And, Jack—I’m 
more than satisfied.” 


seem 


my eyes,” ‘you 


were see, we are so ac- 


eagerly. 


as 














‘‘The Favorite Corner,’’ by 
J. W. Alexander 


LL worthy art is colored by personality; it cannot 
A escape it. Back of his pictures the painter stands 
revealed—his taste, his emotion, his ideals, his 
aspirations—whatever makes the quality of the man. 
Many acquire manual dexterity, but fewer develop their 
personality, since this is not a matter of Art Schools, but 
concerns the elements that make up life. 


The charm of Mr. Alexander’s work lies in its personal 


note, the intimations of the spirit it gives forth. Though 
his attitudes are often too artful to be convincing, there 
are always grace of thought and poetic sentiment, and 
through his pictorial sense he gives us a new thing. If 
his expression is marked at times by artistic swagger, 
there is still a happy combination of the actual with the 
ideal, of elegance with simplicity, of sentiment with style. 
In a word, his merits are those of personality rather than 
of virtuosity. 

In the presence of this painting, which must be ranked 
among his most successful achievements, and which is own- 
ed by Mrs. J. W. Alexander, one feels that the artist’s in- 
terest was caught and held by the appearance of objects 
under a singularly beautiful light, and that he felt the sen- 
timent of his subject and expressed it while working out 
the delicate tonal values which delighted him. In record- 
ing these he has dared to omit all details which would 
lessen the effect of the whole. Discerning the meaning 
and scope of the term, it may be confidently asserted that 
a sense of the whole is the greatest gift possessed by any 
artist, or by man of whatever vocation, since, by enabling 
him to see the true relations of things, it gives him com- 
mand of all life. The lesser mind clings to details which 
the greater, having the larger aspect of the whole, is con- 
tent to let go. W. Stanton Howarp. 
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“THE FAVORITE CORNER,” BY J. W. ALEXANDER 
Engraved on Wood by Henry Wolf from the Original Painting 
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Life 





BY SIMON 


© far as we can judge from what 

we see on our globe, the production 

of life is one of the greatest and 
most incessant purposes of nature. Life 
is absent only in regions of perpetual 
frost, where it never has an opportunity 
to begin; in places where the temperature 
is near the boiling-point, which is found 
to be destructive to it; and beneath the 
earth’s surface, where none of the changes 
essential to it can come about. Within 
the limits imposed by these prohibitory 
conditions—that’ is to say, within the 
range of temperature at which water re- 
tains its liquid state, and in regions 
where the sun’s rays can penetrate and 
where wind can blow and water exist in 
a liquid form—life is the universal rule. 
How prodigal nature seems to be in its 
production is too trite a fact to be dwelt 
upon. We have all read of the millions 
of germs which are destroyed for every 
one that comes to maturity. Even the 
higher forms of life are found almost 
everywhere. Only small islands have 
ever been discovered which were unin- 
habited, and animals of a higher grade 
are as widely diffused as man. 

If it would be going too far to claim 
that all conditions may have forms of 
life appropriate to them, it would be going 
as much too far in the other direction 
to claim that life can exist only with 
the precise surroundings which nurture 
it on this planet. It is very remarkable 
in this connection that while in one 
direction we see life coming to an end, 
in the other direction we see it flourish- 
ing more and more up to the limit. 
These two directions are those of heat 
and cold: We cannot suppose that life 
would develop in any important degree 
in a region of perpetual frost, such as 
the polar regions of our globe. But we 
do not find any end to it as the climate 
becomes warmer. On the contrary, every 
one knows that the tropies are the most 
fertile regions of the globe in its pro- 
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duction. The luxuriance of the veget 
tion and the number of the anima 
continually increase the more tropic: 
the climate becomes. Where the lim 
may be set no one can say. But it woul 
doubtless be far above the present tem 
perature of the equatorial regions. 

It has often been said that this do 
not apply to the human race, that me: 
lack vigor in the tropics. But humar 
vigor depends on so many conditions, 
hereditary and otherwise, that we cannot 
regard the inferior development of hu 
manity in the tropics as due solely to 
temperature. Physically considered, no 
men attain a better development than 
many tribes who inhabit the warmer 
regions of the globe. The inferiority 
of these regions in intellectual power is 
more likely the result of race heredity 
than that of temperature. 

We all know that this earth on which 
we dwell is only one of countless millions 
of globes scattered through the wilds of 
infinite space. So far as we know, most 
of these globes are wholly unlike the 
earth, being at a temperature so high 
that, like our sun, they shine by their 
own light. In such worlds we may regard 
it as quite certain that no organized life 
could exist. But evidence is continually 
increasing that dark and opaque worlds 
like ours exist and revolve around their 
suns as the earth on which we dwell 
revolves around its central luminary. 
Although the number of such globes yet 
discovered is not great, the circumstances 
under which they are found lead us to 
believe that the actual number may be 
as great as that of the visible stars which 
stud the sky. If so, the probabilities are 
that millions of them are essentially 
similar to our own globe. Have we any 
reason to believe that life exists on these 
other worlds? 

- The reader will not expect me to an- 
swer this question positively. It must 
be admitted that, scientifically, we have 
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ght upon the question, and there- 
no positive grounds for reaching a 
usion. We can only reason by 
gy and by what we know of the 
and conditions of life around us, 
ssume that the same agencies which 
play here would be found at play 
similar conditions in other parts 
universe. 
we ask what the opinion of man 
been, we know historically that our 
has, in all periods of its history, 
nled other regions with beings even 
er in the seale of development than 
-e ourselves. The gods and demons 
in earlier age all wielded powers 
ter than those granted to man— 
ers which they could use to determine 
in destiny. But, up to the time that 
Copernicus showed that the planets were 
er worlds, the location of these imag- 
beings was rather indefinite. It 
therefore quite natural that when 
moon and planets were found to be 
< globes of a size comparable with 
t of the earth itself, they were made the 
bitations of beings like unto ourselves. 
The trend of modern discovery has 
n against carrying this view to its 
treme, as will be presently shown. Be- 
‘e considering the difficulties in the 
v of accepting it to the widest extent, 
us enter upon some preliminary con- 
lerations as to the origin and prevalence 
f life, so far as we have any sound 


asis to go upon. 
A generation ago the origin of life 
upon our planet was one of the great 
nysteries of science. All the facts 
brought out by investigation into the 
past history of our earth seemed to show, 
vith hardly the possibility of a doubt, 
that there was a time when it was a 
fiery mass, no more capable of serving as 
he abode of a living being than the 
nterior of a Bessemer steel furnace. 
Chere must therefore have been, within 

‘ertain period, a beginning of life 
ipon its surface. But, so far as investi- 
gations had gone—indeed, so far as it 
has gone to the present time,—no life 
has been found to originate of itself. 
The living germ seems to be necessary 
to the beginning of any living form. 
Whence, then, came the first germ? 
Many of our readers may remember a 
suggestion by Sir William Thompson, 
Vow. CXL.—No. 6683.—51 
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now Lord Kelvin, made twenty or thirty 
vears ago, that life may have been 
brought to our planet by the falling of 
a meteor from space. This does not, 
however, solve the difficulty—indeed, it 
would only make it greater. It still 
leaves open the question how life began 
on the meteor; and granting this, why it 
was not destroyed by the heat generated 
as the meteor passed through the air. 
The popular view that life began through 
a special act of creative power seemed to 
be almost forced upon man by the 
failure of science to discover any other 
beginning for it. It eannot be said that 
even to-day anything definite has been 
actually discovered to refute this view. 
All we can say about it is that it does 
not run in with the general views of 
modern science as to the beginning of 
things, and that those who refuse to 
accept it must hold that, under certain 
conditions which prevail, life begins by 
a very gradual process, similar to that 
by which forms suggesting growth seem 
to originate even under conditions so 
unfavorable as those existing in a bottle 
of acid. 

But it is not at all necessary for 
our purpose to decide this question. If 
life existed through a creative act, it 
is absurd to suppose that that act was 
confined to one of the countless millions 
of worlds seattered through space. If 
it began at a certain stage of evolution 
by a natural process, the question will 
arise, what conditions are favorable to 
the commencement of this process? Here 
we are quite justified in reasoning from 
what, granting this process, has taken 
place upon our globe during its past 
history. One of the most elementary 
principles accepted by the human mind 
is that like causes produce like effects. 
The special conditions under which we 
find life to develop around us may be 
comprehensively summed up as the exist- 
ence of water in the liquid state and the 
presence of nitrogen, free perhaps in the 
first place, but accompanied by every 
substance with which it may form com- 
binations. Oxygen, hydrogen, and nitro- 
gen are, then, the fundamental require- 
ments. The addition of calcium or other 
forms of matter necessary to the exist- 
ence of a solid world goes withovt say- 
ing. The question, then, is whether thes 
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necessary conditions exist in other parts 
of the universe. 

The spectroscope shows that, so far as 
the chemical elements go, other worlds 
are composed of the same substance as 
ours. Hydrogen especially exists every- 
where, and we have reason to believe 
that the same is true of oxygen and 
Calcium, the base of lime, is 
almost’ universal. So far as chemical 


nitrogen. 


elements go, we may therefore take it 
for granted that the conditions under 
which life begins are very widely dif- 
fused in the universe. It is contrary to 
all the analogies of nature to suppose 
that life began only on a single world. 

It is a seientific inference, based on 
facts so numerous as not to admit of 
serious question, that during the history 
of our globe there has been a continually 
improving development of life. As ages 
upon ages pass, new forms are generated, 
higher in the seale than those which 
preceded them, until at length reason 
appears and asserts its sway. In his last 
and well-known work Alfred Russell 
Wallace has argued that this develop- 
nent of life required the presence of such 

rare combination of conditions that 
there is no reason to suppose that it pre- 
vailed anywhere except on our earth. It 
is quite impossible in an article like the 
present to follow his reasoning in detail; 
but it seems to me altogether incon- 
elusive. Not only does life, but inte!- 
ligence, flourish on this globe under a 
great variety of conditions as regards 
temperature and surroundings, and no 
sound reason can be shown why under 
certain conditions, which are frequent in 
the universe, intelligent beings should 
not acquire the highest development. 

Now let us look at the subject from the 
view of the mathematical theory of prob- 
abilities. A fundamental tenet of this 
theory is that no matter how improb- 
able a result may be on a single trial, 
supposing it at all possible, it is sure to 
oecur after a sufficient number of trials, 

and over and over again if the trials 
are repeated often enough. For example, 
if a million grains of corn, of which a 
single one was red, were all placed in a 
pile, and a blindfolded person were re- 
quired to grope in the pile, select a grain, 
and then put it back again, the chances 
would be a million to one against his 













































drawing out the red grain. If draw 
it meant he should die, a sensible px 
would give himself no concern at hay 
to draw the grain. The probability 
his death would not be so great as 
actual probability that he will really 
within the next twenty-four hours. A 
yet if the whole human race wer 
quired to run this chance, it is cert 
that about fifteen hundred, or one out « 
million, of the whole human family w 
draw the red grain and meet his death. 

Now apply this principle to th 
verse. Let us suppose, to fix the id 
that there are a hundred million wor! 
but that the chances are 1000 to 1 aga 
any one of these taken at random be 
fitted for the highest development of | 
or for the evolution of reason. 1 
chances would still be that 100,000 
them would be inhabited by rational lx 
ings whom we may call human. Bu 
where are we to look for these worlds’ 
This no man ean tell. We only infe: 
from the statistics of the stars, and th 
inference is fairly well grounded, th: 
the number of worlds which, so f: 
as we know, may be inhabited, are 
be counted by thousands, and perhay 
by millions. 

In a number of bodies so vast wi 
should expect every variety of conditions 
as regards temperature and surroundings. 
If we suppose that the special conditions 
which prevail on our planet are necessary 
to the highest forms of life, we still have 
reason to believe that these same con 
ditions prevail on thousands of other 
worlds. The fact that we might find th 
conditions in millions of other worlds 
unfavorable to life would not disprove 
the existence of the latter on countless 
worlds differently situated. 

Coming down now from the general 
question to the specifie one, we all know 
that the only worlds the conditions of 
which can be made the subject of observa- 
tion are the planets which revolve around 
the sun, and their satellites. The question 
whether these bodies are inhabited is one 
which, of course, completely transcends 
not only our powers of observation at 
present, but every appliance of research 
that we can conceive of men devising. If 
Mars is inhabited, and if the people of 
that planet have equal powers with our- 
selves, the problem of merely producing 
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umination which could be seen in 
most powerful telescope would be 
nd all the ordinary efforts of an en- 
nation. An unbroken square mile of 
would be invisible in our telescopes, 

hundred square miles might be 

We éannot, therefore, expect to 
ny signs of the works of inhab- 

even on Mars. All that we can 
o ascertain with greater or less 


ibility whether the conditions neces- 
life exist on the other planets 
system. 

[he moon being much the nearest to 

T all the heavenly bodies, we can 
ounce more definitely in its case 
in any other. We know that neither 
r water exists on the moon in quan- 
sufficient to be perceived by the 
delicate tests at our command. It 
rtain that the moon’s atmosphere, if 
exists, is less than the thousandth 
of the density of that around us. 
vacuum is greater than any ordinary 
pump is capable of producing. We 
hardly suppose that so small a quan- 
of air could be of any benefit what- 
in sustaining life; an animal that 
uld get along on so little could get 
ng on none at all. 

But the proof of the absence of life 

yet stronger when we consider the re- 
sults of actual telescopic observation. 
An object such as an ordinary city block 
ould be detected on the moon. If any- 
thing like vegetation were present on its 
surface, we should see the changes which 

would undergo in the course of a 
month, during one portion of which it 
would be exposed to the rays of the un- 
clouded sun, and during another to the 
ntense cold of space. If men built 
‘ities, or even separate buildings the size 

' the larger ones on our earth, we might 
ee some signs of them. 

In recent times we not only observe 
the moon with the telescope, but get 
still more definite information by pho- 
tography. The whole visible surface has 
been repeatedly photographed under the 
best conditions. But no change has been 
established beyond question, nor does the 
photograph show the slightest difference 
of structure or shade which could be 
attributed to cities or other works of 
man. To all appearances the whole sur- 
face of our satellite is as completely 
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devoid of life as the lava newly thrown 
from Vesuvius. 

We next pass to the planets. Mercury, 
the nearest to the sun, is in a position 
very unfavorable for observation from the 
earth, because when nearest to us it is 
between us and the sun, so that its dark 
hemisphere is presented to us. Nothing 
satisfactory has yet been made out as to 
its condition. We cannot say with cer 
tainty whether it has an atmosphere or 
not. What seems very probable is that 
the temperature on its surface is higher 
than any of our earthly animals could 
sustain. But this proves nothing. 

We know that Venus has an atmos- 
phere. This was very conclusively shown 
during the transits of Venus in 1874 and 
1882. But this atmosphere is so filled 
with clouds or vapor that it does not 
seem likely that we ever get a view of 
the solid body of the planet through it. 
Some observers have thought they could 
see spots on Venus day after day, while 
others have disputed this view. On the 
whole, if intelligent inhabitants live 
there, it is not likely that they ever see 
sun or stars. Instead of the sun they 
see only an effulgence in the vapory sky 
which disappears and reappears at reg- 
ular intervals. 

When we come to Mars, we have more 
definite knowledge, and there seems to 
be greater possibilities for life there than 
in the case of any other planet besides 
the earth. The main reason for denying 
that life such as ours could exist there is 
that the atmosphere of Mars is so rare 
that, in the light of the most recent re- 
searches, we cannot be fully assured 
that it exists at all. The very careful 
comparisons of the spectra of Mars and 
the moon made by Campbell at the Lick 
Observatory failed to show the slightest 
difference in the two. If Mars had an 
atmosphere as dense as ours, the result 
could be seen in the darkening of the 
lines of the spectrum produced by the 
double passage of the light through it. 
There were no lines in the spectrum of 
Mars that were not seen with equal dis- 
tinctness in that of the moon. But this 
does not prove the entire absence of an 
atmosphere. It only shows a limit to its 
density. It may be one-fifth or one- 
fourth the density of that on the earth, 
but no more. 
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That there must be something in the 
nature of vapor at least seems to be 
shown by the formation and disappear- 
ance of the white polar caps of this 
planet. Every reader of astronomy at 
the present time knows that, during the 
Martian winter, white caps form around 
the pole of the planet which is turned 
away from the sun, and grow larger and 
larger until the sun begins to shine upon 
them, when they gradually grow smaller, 
and perhaps nearly disappear. It seems, 
therefore, fairly well proved that, under the 
influence of cold, some white substance 
forms around the polar regions of Mars 
which evaporates under the influence of 
the sun’s rays. It has been supposed that 
this substance is snow produced in the 
same way that snow is produced on the 
earth, by the evaporation of water. 

But there are difficulties in the way 
of this explanation. The sun sends less 
than half as much heat to Mars as to the 
earth, and it does not seem likely that the 
polar regions can ever receive enough of 
heat to melt any considerable quantity 
of snow. Nor does it seem likely that 
any clouds from which snow could fall 
ever obscure the surface of Mars. 

But a very slight change in the explana- 
tion will make it tenable. Quite possibly 
the white deposits may be due to some- 
thing like hoar frost condensed from 
slightly moist air, without the actual 
production of snow. This would produce 
the effect that we see. - Even this explana- 
tion implies that Mars has air and water, 
rare though the former may be. It is 
quite possible that a density less than 
this would sustain life in some form. 
Life not totally unlike that on the earth 
may therefore exist upon Mars for any- 
thing that we know to the contrary. 
More than this we cannot say. 

In the case of the outer planets the 
answer to our question must be in the 
negative. It now seems likely that Ju- 
piter is a body very much like our sun, 
only that the dark portion is too cool 
to emit much, if any, light. It is doubt- 
ful whether Jupiter has anything in the 
nature of a solid surface. Its interior 
is in all likelihood a mass of molten mat- 
ter far above a red heat, which is sur- 
rounded by a comparatively cool, yet, to 
our measure, extremely hot, vapor. The 
beltlike clouds which surround the planet 


are due to this vapor combined 
the rapid rotation. If there is any 
surface below the atmosphere that 
can see, it is swept by winds such 
nothing we have on earth could 
stand them. But, as we have said. 
probabilities are very much against 
being anything like a surface. At 
great depth in the fiery vapor ther 
a solid nucleus; that is all we can say 

The planet Saturn seems to be 
much like that of Jupiter in its com; 
tion. It receives so little heat from 
sun that, unless it is a mass of fiery 
like Jupiter, the surface must b 
below the freezing-point. 

We cannot speak with such certai: 
of Uranus and Neptune; yet the p 
ability seems to be that they are in mu 
the same condition as Saturn. TI] 
are known to have very dense atn 
pheres, which shine only by the |] 
of the sun. 3ut nothing is known 
the composition of these atmospheres. 

To sum up our argument: the 
that, so far as we have yet been 
to learn, only a very small proportion 
the visible worlds scattered through sp 
are fitted to te the abode of life does 1 
preclude the probability that among hu 
dreds of millions of such worlds a vast 
number are so fitted. Such being 
case, all the analogies of nature lead 
to believe that, whatever the proc 
which led to life upon this earth 
whether a special act of creative power 
or a gradual course of development 
through that same process does life be- 
gin in every part of the universe fitted 
to sustain it. The course of develop- 
ment involves a gradual improvement in 
living forms, which by irregular steps 
rise higher and higher in the scale of 
being. We have every reason to believe 
that this is the case wherever life exists 
It is, therefore, perfectly reasonable t 
suppose that beings, not only animated, 
but endowed with reason, inhabit count- 
less worlds in space. It would, indeed, 
be very inspiring could we learn by 
actual observation what forms of society 
exist throughout space, and see the mem- 
bers of such societies enjoying them- 
selves by their warm firesides. But this 
is, so far as we can now see, entirely 
beyond the possible reach of our race, so 
long as it is confined to a single world. 
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complete. It 
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nor 
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surprise ; and 


came no news of him it 
said that Canaan did not hear 
could itself 


Jonas and 


m, for surely it hear 
The death of Tabor 
ng Louden’s crime and flight incited 
doings in the National House 
lows; many days the sages lingered 
broken meats of morals left over 
But, after 
it is with the ladies of a community 


th the 
the banquet of gossip. 

at reputations finally rest, and the ma- 
trons of Canaan had long ago made Joe’s 
uncertain. Now they made 


exceedingly 


t certain. 
They did not fail of assistance. The 
powerful influence in the town was 
ponderously corroborative: Martin Pike, 
who stood for all that was respectable and 
financial, who passed the plate o’ Sun- 
who held the fortunes of th 
his left hand, who was trustee for the 
widow and orphan,—Martin Pike, patron 
f all worthy charities, courted by min- 
feared by the wicked and _ idle, 
revered by the good,—Judge Martin Pike 
never referred to the runaway save in the 
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sters, 


accents of an august doomster. 
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warning to the young; a Richard in 
the bush to frighten He 
preached at boys caught playing marbles 
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that 


colts. was 
“for keeps”: “Do you want to grow up 
like Joe Louden?” The very name be- 
came a darkling threat, and children of 


BOOTH TARKINGTON 


the town would have run had one called 
suddenly, “Here comes Joe Louden!” 
Thus does the evil men do live after them, 
the ill fame of the 
crease when they are sped! 

Vi ry little of Joseph’s adventures and 
occupations during the time of his wan- 
dering is revealed to us; he always had 
an unwilling memory for pain and was 
not afterward wont to those 
years which cut the hard lines in his face. 
The first account of reach Ca- 
1aan came as directly to the windows of 
the National House as Mr. Arp, hasten- 
ing thither the satchel 
in hand, could bring it. 


and unrighteous in- 


speak of 


him to 
I 
from station, 

This was on a September morning, two 
years after the flight, and Eskew, it ap- 
pec~s, had been to the State Fair and had 
beield affirming 
his constant testimony that this unhappy 


many things strangely 
world increaseth in sin; strangest of all, 
his meeting with our vagrant scalawag of 
Canaan. “ Not a blamebit of doubt about 
i” declared the incredulous 
eonclave, “ There was that Joe, and no- 


Eskew to 


body else, stuck up in a little box outside 
a tent ot the Fair Grounds, and sellin’ 
tickets to the Spotted Wild Boy!” 
Yes, it was Joe Louden! Think you Mr. 
Arp could forget that face, those crooked 

Had Eskew tested the recog- 
Had he spoken with the out- 
Had he not! Ay, but with such 
peculiar result that the battle of words 
among the sages began with a true onset 


see 


eyebrows ? 
nition ? 


cast ¢ 


of the regulars; for, according to Eskew’s 
narrative, when he had delivered grimly 
at the boy this charge, “I know you— 
Joe Louden!” the extraordinary 
reply had been made promptly and with- 
“ Positively 


vow Teé 


out change of countenance: 
no free seats!” 

On this, 
maintaining that Joe had thus endeavor- 


ed to evade recognition, the other (to the 
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was a distinct admission of identity and 
at the same time a refusal to grant any 
favors on the score of past acquaintance- 
ship. Goaded by inquiries, Mr. Arp, who 
had little desire to recall such waste of 
silver, admitted more than he had in- 
tended: that he bad purchased a ticket 
and gone in to see the Spotted Wild Boy, 
halting in his deseription of this marvel 
with the unsatisfactory and acrid state- 
ment that the Wild Boy was “simply 
spotted,” and the stung query, “I sup- 
pose you know what a spot is, Squire?” 
When he came out of the tent he had 
narrowly examined the ticket-seller,—who 
seemed unaware of his scrutiny, and, 
when not engaged with his tickets, ap- 
plied himself to a dirty law-looking book. 
It was Joseph Louden, reasserted Eskew, 
a little taller, a little paler, incredibly 
shabby and miraculously thin. If there 
were any doubt left, his forehead was 
somewhat disfigured by the scar of an 
old blow—such as might have been dealt 
by a blunt instrument in the nature of 
a poker. 

“What’s the matter with you?” Mr. 
Arp whirled upon Unele Joe Davey, who 
was enjoying himself by repeating at in- 
tervals the unreasonable words, “ Couldn’t 
of be’n Joe,” without any explanation. 
“Why couldn’t it?” shouted Eskew. “It 
was! Do you think my eyes are as fur 
gone as yours? I saw him, I tell you! 
The same ornery Joe Louden, run away 
and sellin’ tickets for a side-show. He 
wasn’t even the boss of it; the manager 
was about the meanest-lookin’ human I 
ever saw—and most humans look mighty 
mean, accordin’ to my way of thinkin’! 
Riffraff of the riffraff are his friends 
now, same as they were here. Weeds! 
and he’s a weed, always was and always 
will be! Him and his kind aren’t any 
more than jimpsons; overrun everything 
if you give ’em a chance. Devil-flowers! 
They have to be hoed out and scattered 
—even then, like as not, they'll come back 
next year and ruin your plantin’ once 
more. That boy Joe ‘ll turn up here 
again some day; you'll see if he don’t. 
He’s a seed of trouble and iniquity, and 
anything of that kind is sure to come 
back to Canaan! Jimpson, that’s what 
he is!” 

Mr. Arp stuck to his prediction for sev- 
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eral months; then he began to waver a) 
evade. By the end of the second year fi 
lowing its first utterance, he had form 
the habit of denying that he had e 
made it at all, and, finally having co) 
to believe with all his heart that 
prophecy had been deliberately fois 
upon him and put in his mouth by Squ 
Buckalew, became so sore upon the su 
ject that even the hardiest dared 
refer to it in his presence. 

Eskew’s story of the ticket-seller \ 
the only news of Joe Louden that can 
to Canaan during seven years. Anotlx 
citizen of the town encountered the wan- 
derer, however, but under circumstance 
so susceptible to misconception that, 

a moment of illumination, he decid 
to let the matter rest in a golden silenc: 
This was Mr. Bantry. 

Having elected an elaborate course i 
the Arts, at the University which w 
of his possessions, what more natural tha: 
that Eugene should seek the Metropol 
for the short Easter vacation of his 
Senior year, in order that his perusal of 
the Masters should be uninterrupted ’ 
But it was his misfortune to find the 
Metropolitan Museum less interesting 
than some intricate phases of the gayet) 
of New York—phases very difficult to un- 
derstand without elaborate study and a 
series of experiments which the discreetly 
selfish permit others to make for them. 
Briefly, Eugene, thoroughly respectable 
ordinarily, especially in Canaan, despite 
his hints that his life at the University 
was a wild one, found himself dancing, 
one night, with a young person in a big 
hat, at the “ Straw-Cellar,” a crowded 
hall, down very deep in the town and not 
at all the place for Eugene. 

Acute crises are to be expected at the 
“ Straw-Cellar,” and Eugene was the only 
one present who was thoroughly surprised 
when that of this night arrived, though 
all of the merrymakers were frightened 
when they perceived its extent. There is 
no need to detail the catastrophe. It 
eame suddenly, and the knife did not 
flash. Sick and thinking of himself, 
Eugene stood staring at the figure lying 
before him upon the reddening floor. A 
rabble fought with the quick policemen 
at the doors, and then the lights went out, 
extinguished by the proprietor, living 
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tful of his patrons. The place 
been a nightmare; it became a black 
ossibility. Eugene staggered to one 
the open windows, from the sill of 
a man had just leaped. 
Don’t jump,” said a voice close to his 
“ That fellow broke his leg. I think, 
they caught him, anyway, as soon as 
struck the pavement. It’s a big raid. 
e this way.” 
\ light hand fell upon his arm and he 
ed its leading, blindly, to find him- 
pushed through a narrow doorway 
vn a flight of tricky, wooden 
the foot of which, silhouetted 
st a street light, a tall policeman 
n guard. He laid masterful hands 


I re! ° 
‘Sh, Mack!” whispered a cautious 
e from the stairway. “ That’s a 
end of mine and not one of those you 
He’s only a student and scared 
1 o” 


leatn . 
“Hurry,” said the policeman under his 
ith, twisting Eugene sharply by him 
the street; after which he stormed 
emently: “On your way, both of ye! 
on up the street! Don’t be tryin’ 
tT poke yer heads in here ! Ye'd be more 
ous to git out, once ye got in, I 
vel”? 

A sob of relief came from Bantry as h 

ined the next corner, the slight figure 

f his conductor at his side. “ You’d 
better not go to places like the ‘ Straw- 
Cellar,” said the latter, gravely. “Id 
been watching you for an hour. You 

ere dancing with the girl who did 
the cutting.” 

Eugene leaned against a wall, faint, 
one arm across his face. He was too ill 
to see, or care, who it was that had saved 
him. “T never saw her before,” he 
babbled incoherently, “never, never, 
never! I thought she looked handsome, 
and asked her if she’d dance with me. 
Then I saw she seemed queer—and wild, 
and she kept guiding and pushing as we 
danced until we were near that man—and 
then she—then it was all over—before—” 

“Yes,” said the other; “she’s been 
threatening to do it for a long time. 
Jealous. Mighty good sort of a girl, 
though, in lots of ways. Only yesterday 
[ talked with her and almost thought I’d 
calmed her out of it. But you can’t tell 
with some women! They’ll brighten up 
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and talk straight and seem sensible on 
minute, and promise to behave, and mean 
it too, and the next, there they go, ma- 
king a sec ne, cutting somebody or killing 
themselves! You can’t count on them. 
But that’s not to the point, exactly, I ex- 
pect. You’d better keep away from the 
‘ Straw-Cellar.’ If you’d been caught 
with the rest you'd have had a hard 
time, and they’d have found out your 
real name, too, because it’s pretty seri 
ous on account of your dancing with 
her when she did it, and the Canaan pa 
pers would have got hold of it and you 
wouldn’t be invited to Judge Pike’s any 
more, Eugene.” 

Eugene dropped his arm from his eyes 


and stared into the face of his step 


‘Joe Louden!” he gasped. 

‘T’ll never tell,” said Joe. “You'd 
better keep out of all this sort. You 
don’t understand it, and you don’t—you 
He smiled 
wanly, his odd distorted smile of friend- 
liness. “ When you g 


don’t do it because you care.” 


» back you might 
tell father I’m all right. I’m working 
through a law-school here—and remem- 
ber me to Norbert Fliteroft,” he finished 
with a chuckle. 


Eugene covered his eyes again and 
groaned. 

“It’s all right,” Joe assured him. 
You’re as safe as if it had never hap- 
pened. And I expect”—he went on 
thoughtfully—* I expect, maybe, you'd 


prefer not to say you’d seen me, when you 
go back to Canaan. Well, that’s all 
right. I don’t suppose father will be 
asking after me—exactly!” 

“No, he doesn’t,” said Eugene, still 
white and shaking. “ Don’t stand talk- 
ing. I’m sick.” 

“Of course,” returned Joe. “ But 
there’s one thing I would like to ask 
wtien™ 

“Your father’s health is perfect, | 
believe.” 

“Tt—it—it was something else,” Joe 
stammered, pitifully. “Are they all— 
are they all—all right at—at Judge 
Pike’s ?” 

“Quite!” Eugene replied, sharply. 
“Are you going to get me away from 
here? I’m sick, I tell you!” 

“ This street.” said Joe, and cheerfully 
led the way. 


——— 
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Five minutes later the two had parted, 
leaned against a cheap res- 
taurant sign-board, drearily staring after 
the lamps of the gipsy night-cab he had 
found for his stepbrother. Eugene had 
not offered to share the vehicle with him, 
had not even replied to his good-night. 

And Joe himself had neglected to do 
something he might well have done: he 
had not asked Eugene for news of Ariel 
Tabor. It will not justify him entirely 
to suppose that he assumed that her 
grandfather and she had left Canaan 
never to return, and therefore Eugene 
knew nothing of her; no such explana- 
tion serves Joe for his neglect, for the 
fair truth is that he had not thought of 
her. She had been a sort of playmate, 
before his flight, a friend taken for 
granted, about whom he had consciously 
thought little more than he thought 
about “himself—and easily forgotten. 
Not forgotten in the sense that she had 
passed out of his memory, but forgotten 
none the less; she had never had a place 
in his imaginings, and so it befell that 
when he no longer saw her from day to 
day, she had gone from his thoughts 
altogether. 


and Joe 


CHAPTER VIII 
\ BAD PENNY TURNS UP 


UGENE did not inform Canaan, sor 

any inhabitant, of his adventure of 
the “Straw-Cellar,” nor did any hear 
of his meeting with his stepbrother; and 
after Mr. Arp’s adventure, five years 
passed into the imperishable before the 
town heard of the wanderer again, and 
then it heard at first hand; Mr. Arp’s 
prophecy fell true and he took it back 
to his bosom again, claimed it as his own 
the morning of its fulfilment. Joe 
Louden had come back to Canaan. 

The elder Louden was the first to know 
of his prodigal’s return. He was alone 
in the office of the wooden-butter-dish 
factory, of which he was the superin- 
tendent, when the young man came in 
unannounced. He was still pale and 
thin; his eyebrows had the same crook, 
one corner of his mouth the same droop; 
he was only an inch or so taller, not 
enough to be thought a tall man; and 
yet, for a few moments the father did 
not recognize his son, and stared at him, 


During | 
few seconds of unrecognition, Mr. I. 
den was somewhat favorably impr 
with the stranger’s appearance. 

“ You don’t know me,” said Joe, smi 
cheerfully. “Perhaps I’ve changed 
seven years.” And he held out his | 

Then Mr. Louden knew; he t 
back in his desk chair, his mouth fa] 
open. “Good God!” he said, not m 
ing the outstretched hand. “ Hav: 
come back ?” 

Joe’s hand fell. 
to Canaan.” 

Mr. Louden looked at him a long + 
without replying; finally he remarked 

“T see you’ve still got a scar on 
forehead.” 

“Oh, I’ve forgotten all about tl 
said the other, twisting his soft hat 
his hands. “Seven years wipes out 
good many grievances and wrongs.” 

“You think so?” Mr. Louden grunt: 
“T suppose it might wipe out a good di 
with some people. How’d you happ 
to stop off at Canaan? On your y 
somewhere, I suppose.” 

“ No, I’ve come back to stay.” 

Mr. Louden plainly received this as 
pleasant surprise. “ What for?” he as 
ed, slowly. 

“To practise law, father.” 

“ What!” 

“Yes,” said the young man, quiet] 
“There ought to be an opening here f 
me, I’m a graduate of as good a lav 
school as there is in the country—” 

“You are!” 

“Certainly,” said Joe, quietly. 
put myself 
summer—” 

“Working!” Mr. 
“ Side-shows ?” 

“Oh, worse than that, sometimes,” re- 
turned the young man, laughing. “ Any 
thing I could get. But I’ve always want- 
ed to come back home and work here.” 

Mr. Louden leaned forward, a hand on 
each knee, his brow deeply corrugated. 
“Do you think you'll get much practice 
in Canaan?” 

“Why not? I’ve had a year in a 
good office in New York since I left the 
school, and I think I ought to get along 
all right.” 

“Oh,” said Mr. Louden, briefly. “ You 
do?” 


inquiring his business. 


7 Yes, I’ve come | 


“Tve 


through, working in th 


Louden _— snorted 
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“Yes. Don’t you?” 
“Who do you think in Canaan would 
, ease in your hands?” 
‘Oh, I don’t expect to get anything 
ortant at the start. But after 
With your reputation ?” 
he smile which had faded from Joe’s 
returned to them. “Oh, I know 
thought I was a harum-scarum sort 
boy.” he answered, lightly, “and that 
is a foolish thing to run away for 
ng; but you had said I mustn’t 
e to you for help—” 

“T meant it,” said Mr. Louden. 

‘But that’s all seven years ago, and 
[ suppose the town’s forgotten all about 

and forgotten me, too. So, you see, 
. can make a fresh start. That’s what 
[ came back for.” 

‘You’ve made up your mind to stay 

re, then?” 

“Fear 

‘I don’t believe,” said Mr. Louden, 
uneasily, “that Mrs. Louden would be 
willing to let you live with us.” 

“No,” said Joe, gently. “I didn’t 
xpect it.” He turned to the window 

1 looked out, averting his face, yet 
scoring himself with the contempt he had 
learned to feel for those who pity them- 
selves. His father had not even asked 
him to sit down. There was a long si- 
lence, disturbed only by Mr. Louden’s 

reathing, which could be heard, heavy 
ind troubled. 

At last Joe turned again, smiling as 
before. “ Well, I won’t keep you from 
your work,” he said. “I suppose you’re 
pretty busy—” 

“Yes, I am,” responded his father, 
promptly. “ But I'll see you again be- 
fore you go. I want to give you some 
advice.” 

“Tm not going,” said Joe. “ Not go- 
ing to leave Canaan, I mean. Where 
will I find Eugene?” 

“ At the Tocsin office; he’s the assistant 
editor. Judge Pike bought the Tocsin 
last year, and he thinks a good deal of 
Eugene. Don’t forget I said to come 
to see me again before you go.” 

Joe came over to the older man and 
held out his hand. “Shake hands, 
father,” he said. Mr. Louden looked at 
him out of small implacable eyes, the 
steady hostility of which only his wife 
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or the imperious Martin Pike, his em- 
ployer, could quell. He shook his head. 

“TI don’t see any use in it,” he an- 
swered. “It wouldn’t mean anything. 
All my life I’ve been a hard-working 
man and an abiding man. Before you 
got in trouble you never did anything 
you ought to; you ran with the lowest 
people in town, and I and all your folks 
were ashamed of you. I don’t see that 
we've got a call to be any different now.” 
He swung around to his desk emphatical- 
ly, on the last word, and Joe turned away 
and went out quietly. 

But it was a bright morning to which 
he emerged from the outer doors of the 
factory, and he made his way toward 
Main Street at a lively gait. As he 
turned the corner opposite the National 
House, he walked into Mr. Eskew Arp. 
The old man drew back angrily. 

“Lord ’a’ merey!” cried Joe, heartily. 
“Tt’s Mr. Arp! I almost ran you down!” 
Then, as Mr. Arp made no response, but 
stood stockstill in the way, staring at 
him fiercely, “ Don’t you know me, Mr. 
Arp?” the young man asked. “I’m Joe 
Louden.” 

Eskew abruptly thrust his face close 
to the other’s. “No free seats!” he 
hissed, savagely; and swept across to the 
hotel to set his world afire. 

Joe looked after the irate, receding 
figure, and watched it disappear into 
the Main Street door of the National 
House. As the door closed, he became 
aware of a mighty shadow upon the 
pavement, and turning, beheld a fat 
young man, wearing upon his forehead 
a sear similar to his own, waddling by 
with eyes fixed upon him. 

“Tow are you, Norbert?” Joe began. 
“Don’t you remember me? I—” He 
came to a full stop, as the fat one, thrust- 
ing out an under lip as his only token 
of recognition, passed balefully on. 

Joe proceeded slowly until he came to 
the Tocsin building. At the foot of the 
stairway leading up to the offices he 
hesitated for a few moments; then he 
turned away and walked toward the 
quieter part of Main Street. Most of 
the people he met took no notice of him, 
only two or three giving him ‘second 
glances of half-cognizance, as though he 
reminded them of some one they could 
not place, and it was not until he had 
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come near the Pike Mansion that he 
saw a full recognition in the eyes of one 
of the many whom he knew, and who 
had known him in his boyhood in the 
town. A lady, turning a corner, looked 
up carelessly, and then half stopped with- 
in a few feet of him, as if startled. Joe’s 
cheeks went a sudden crimson; for it 
was the lady of his old dreams. 

Seven years had made Mamie Pike 
only prettier. She had grown into her 
young womanhood with an ampleness 
that had nothing of oversufficiency in it, 
nor anywhere a threat that some day 
there might be too much of her. Not 
quite seventeen when he had last seen 
her, now, at twenty-four, her amber hair 
elaborately becoming a plump and reg- 
ular face, all of her old charm came over 
him once more, and it suddenly seemed 
to him that he saw clearly his real rea- 
son for coming back to Canaan. She 
had been the Rich-Little-Girl of his child 
days, the golden princess playing in the 
Palace-Grounds, and in his early boy- 
hood (until he had grown wicked and 
shabby) he had been sometimes invited 
to the Pike Mansion for the games and 
ice-cream of the daughter of the house, 
before her dancing days began. He had 
gone timidly, not daring ever to “ call” 
her in “Quaker Meeting” or “ Post- 
office,” but watching her reverently and 
surreptitiously and continually. She had 
always seemed to him the one thing of 
all the world most rare, most mysterious, 
most unapproachable. She had not offer- 
ed an apparition less so in those days 
when he began to come under the sus- 
picion of Canaan, when the old people 
began to look upon him hotly, the young 
people coldly. His very exclusion wove 
for him a glamour about her, and she 
was more than ever his moon, far, lovely, 
unattainable, and brilliant, never to be 
reached by his lifted arms, but only by 
his lifted eyes. Nor had his long ab- 
sence obliterated that light; somewhere 
in his dreams it had always had place, 
shining, perhaps, with a fainter lustre 
as the vears grew to seven, but never gone 
altogether. Now, at last, that he stood 
in her very presence again, it sprang 
to the full flood of its old brilliance— 
and more! 

As she came to her half-stop of sur- 
prise, startled, he took his courage in two 





hands, and, lifting his hat, steppe 
her side. 

“ You—you remember me?” he stam- 
mered. 

“Yes,” she answered, a little brea: 
lessly. 

“Ah, that’s kind of you!” he eo 
and began to walk on with her un 
seiously. “I feel like a returned ¢! 
wandering about—invisible and unre: 
nized. So few people seem to rem 
ber me!” 

“T think you are wrong. I th 
you'll find everybody remembers 4 
she responded, uneasily. 

“No, I’m afraid not,” he began. “| 

“T’m afraid they do!” 

Joe laughed a little. “ My father \ 
saving s hing like that to me a wh 
ago. .ie meant that they used to thi: 
me a great scapegrace here. Do 
mean that?” 

“T’d searcely like to say,” she 
swered, her face growing more troubled; 
for now they were close on the impe- 
rial domain. 

“But it’s long ago—and I real! 
didn’t do anything so outrageous, it 
seems to me.” He laughed again. “| 
know your father was angry with me 
once or twice, especially the night I hid 
on your porch to watch you—to watch 
your dance, I mean. But, you see, I’v: 
come back to rehabilitate myself, to—” 

She interrupted him. They were not 
far from her gate, and she saw her father 
standing in the yard, severely directing 
a painter who was at work on one of 
the cast-iron deer. 

“Mr. Louden,” she said, in as kindly 
a tone as she could, “I shall have to ask 
you not to walk with me. My father 
would not like it.” 

Joe stopped with a jerk. 

“Why, I—I thought I’d go in and 
shake hands with him,—and tell him I—” 

Astonishment that partook of terror 
and of awe spread itself instantly upon 
her face. 

“Good gracious!” she eried. “ No!” 

“Very well,” said Joe, humbly. 
“ Good-by.” 

He was too late to get away with any 
good grace. Judge Pike had seen them, 
and, even as Joe turned to go, rushed 
down to the gate, flung it open, and, too 
profoundly enraged to speak, motioned 
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laughter to enter. This he did with 

wide sweep of his arm, and, with 
ther sweep, forbade Joe to look upon 
er moon or sun. It was a magnif- 
nt gesture: it excluded the young man 

the street, Judge Pike’s street, and 
n the town, Judge Pike’s town. It 
nt him from the earth, abolished him, 
ied him the right to breathe the com- 
air, to be’seen of men; and, at once 
headsman’s stroke and an excommuni- 
mn, destroyed him, soul and body, 
us rebuking the silly Providence that 
| created him, and repairing Its mis- 
by annihilating him. This hurling 
Olympian gesture smote the street; the 
ls of the car-track sprang and quiv- 
ed with the shock; it thundered, and, 
nid the dumfounding uproar of the 
rath of a god, the Will of the Canaanite 
Jove wrote the words in fiery letters upon 
the ether, “ CEASE TO BE!” 

Joe did not go in to shake hands with 
Judge Pike. 

He turned the next corner a mo- 
ment later, and went down the quiet 
street that led to the house which had 
een his home. He did not glance at that 
omewhat grim edifice, but passed it, his 
eyes averted, and stopped in front of the 

ng, ramshackle cottage next door. The 
windows were boarded; the picket fence 
dropped even to the ground in some 
sections; the chimneys sagged and 
urved; the roof of the long porch sprin- 
kled shingles over the unkempt yard 
vith every wind and seemed about to fall. 
The place was desolate with long empti- 
ness and decay: it looked like a Haunt- 
ed House; and nailed to the padlocked 
gate was a sign, half obliterated with 
the winters it had fronted, “For Sale 
or Rent.” 

Joe gat him meditatively back to Main 
Street and to the Tocsin building. This 
time he did not hesitate, but mounted 
the stairs and knocked upon the door of 
the assistant editor. 

“Oh,” said Eugene. “ You've turned 
up, have you?” 

Mr. Bantry of the Tocsin was not at 
all the Eugene rescued from the “ Straw- 
Cellar.” The present gentleman was 
more the electric Freshman than the ill 
and frightened adventurer whom Joe had 
encountered in New York. It was to be 
seen immediately that the assistant editor 
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had nothing undaintily businesslike 
about him, nor was there the litter on his 
desk which one might have expected. 
He had the air of a gentleman dilettante 
who amused himself faintly by spending 
an hour or two in the room now and then. 
It was the evolution to the perfect of his 
Freshman manner, and his lively ap 
parel, somewhat chastened, of course, by 
an older taste, might have been foretold 
from that which had smitten Canaan 
seven years before. He sat not at the 
orderly and handsome desk, but lay 
stretched upon a divan of green leather, 
smoking a cigar of purest ray and read- 
ing sleepily a small verse-looking book 
in morocco. His occupation, his general 
air, the furniture of the room, and his 
title (doubtless equipped with a cor- 
responding salary) might have inspired 
in an observant cynic the idea that here 
lay a pet of Fortune the greater part 
of whose work was done by others (per- 
haps too anxious that the paper should 
thrive), and that his position had been 
the fruit of- nepotism, or, mayhap, a suc- 
cessful wooing of some daughter, wife, 
or widow. Eugene looked competent 
for that. 

“T’ve come back to stay, ’Gene,” said 
Joe. 

Bantry had dropped his book and 
raised himself on an elbow. “ Exceed- 
ingly interesting,” he said. “I suppose 
you'll try to find something to do. I 
don’t think you could get a place here; 
Judge Pike owns the Tocsin, and I 
greatly fear he has a prejudice against 
you.” 

“T expect he has,” Joe chuckled, some- 
what sadly. “But I don’t want news- 
paper work. I’m going to practise law.” 

“By Jove! you have courage, my fes- 
tive prodigal. Vraiment!” 

Joe cocked his head to one side with 
his old look of the friendly puppy. 
“You always did like to talk that nov- 
eletty way, ’Gene, didn’t you?” he said, 
impersonally. 

Eugene’s color rose. “ Have you saved 
up anything to starve on?” he asked, 
crisply. 

“Oh, I’m not so badly off. Tve had 
a salary in an office for a year, and I had 
one pretty good day at the races—” 

“You'd better go back and have an- 
other,” said his stepbrother. “ You don’t 
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seem to comprehend your standing in 
Canaan.” 

Joe turned to the door. “I’m begin- 
ning to,” he said, gently. “It’s funny, 
too—in a way. Well—I won’t keep you 
any longer. I just stopped in to say 
good day—”’ He paused, faltering. 

“All right, all right,” Eugene said, 
briskly. “And, by the way, I haven’t 
mentioned that I saw you in New York.” 

“ Oh, I didn’t suppose that you would.” 

“And you needn’t say anything about 
it, I fancy.” 

“T don’t think,” said Joe, quietly,—* I 
don’t think that you need be afraid I'll 
do that. Good-by.” 

“ Be sure to shut the door, please; it’s 
rather noisy with it open. Good-by.” 
Eugene waved his hand and sank back 
upon the divan. 

Joe went across the street to the 
National House. The sages fell as 
silent as if he had been Martin Pike. 
They had just had the pleasure of hear- 
ing a telephone monologue by Mr. Brown, 
the clerk, to which they had listened 
intently: “Yes. This is Brown. Oh— 
oh, it’s Judge Pike? Yes indeed, Judge, 
yes indeed, I hear you—ha ha! Of 
course, I understand. Yes, Judge, I 
heard he was in town. No, he hasn’t 
been here. Not yet, that is, Judge. Yes, 
IT hear. No, I won’t, of course. Certain- 
ly not. I will, I will. I hear perfectly, I 
understand. Yes, sir. Good-by, Judge.” 

Joe had begun to write his name in 
the register. “ My trunk is still at the 
station,” he said. “TI’ll give you my 
check to send down for it.” 

“Exeuse me,” said the clerk. 
have no rooms.” 

“ What!” cried Joe, innocently. “ Why, 
T never knew more than eight people to 
stay here at the same time in my life.” 

“We have no rooms,” repeated the 
clerk, curtly. 

“Ts there a convention here?” 

“ We have no rooms, I say!” 

Joe looked up into the condensed eyes 
of Mr. Brown. “ Oh,” he said, “I see.” 

Deathly silence followed him to the 
door, but, as it closed behind him, he 
heard the outbreak of the sages like 
a tidal wave striking a dump-heap of 
tin cans. 

Two hours later he descended from an 
evil ark of a cab at the corral attached 
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to Beaver Beach, and followed the path 
through the marsh to the crumbling | 
A red-bearded man was seated on a p): 
by the water edge, fishing. 

“ Mike,” said Joe, “have you got r 
for me? Can you take me in for a 
days until I find a place in town wh 
they'll let me stay?’ 

The red-bearded man rose slowly, pu 
ed back his hat, and stared hard at 
wanderer; then he uttered a how] of | 
and seized the other’s hands in his : 
shook them wildly. 

“Glory be on high!” he shouted. “ | 
Joe Louden come back! We never kn 
how we missed ye till ye’d gone! P1: 
fer ye! Can I find it? There ain’ 
imp o’ perdition in town, includin’ me- 
self, that wouldn’t kill me if I couldn’t! 
Ye'll have old Maggie’s room, me ow 
aunt’s; ye remember how she used 
dance! Ha,ha! She’s been burnin’ below 
these four years! And we'll have the cek 
bration of yer return this night. There’l] 
be many of ’em will come when they h« 
ye’re back in Canaan! Praise God, we'll 
all hope ye’re goin’ to stay a while!” 


CHAPTER IX 


OUTER DARKNESS ” 


“ 


w any echo of doubt concerning his 
undesirable conspicuousness sounded 
faintly in Joe’s mind, it was silenced 
eftsoons. Canaan had not forgotten him 
—far from it!—so far that it began 
pointing him out to strangers on th 
street the very day of his return. His 
course of action, likewise that of his 
friends, permitted him little obscurity, 
and when the rumors of his finally ob- 
taining lodging at Beaver Beach, and of 
the celebration of his installation there, 
were presently confirmed, he stood in th 
lime-light indeed, as a Mephistopheles 
upsprung through the trap-door. 

The welcoming festivities had not been 
so discreetly conducted as to accord with 
the general policy of Beaver Beach. An 
unfortunate incident caused the arrest 
of one of the celebrators and the am- 
bulancing to the hospital of another on 
the homeward way, the ensuing proceed- 
ings in court bringing to the whole af- 
fair a publicity devoutly unsought for. 
Mr. Happy Fear (such was the unusual 
name of the imprisoned gentleman) had 
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ar a great amount of harsh criticism 

njuring a companion within the 
limits after daylight and for failing 

serve that three policemen were not 
distant from the scene of operations 
engage therein. 

“Happy, if ye had it in mind to 

rm him,” said the red-bearded man 

Mr. Fear, upon the latter’s return to 
society, “why didn’t ye do it out here 
at the Beach?” 

‘Beeause,” returned the indiscreet, 
‘he didn’t say what he was goin’ to say 
till we got in town.” 

Extraordinary probing on the part of 
the proseeutor had developed at the 
trial that the obnoxious speech had 

d to the guest of the evening. 

[The assaulted party was not of Canaan, 
ut a bit of driftwood haply touching 
shore for the moment at Beaver Beach; 
and—strange is this world—he had been 
introduced to the coterie of Mike’s Place 
by Happy Fear himself, who had en- 
joyed a brief acquaintance with him on 
day when both had chanced to travel 
ncognito by the same freight. Natural- 
ly, Happy had felt responsible for the 
proper behavior of his protégé,—was, in 
fact, bound to enforce it; additionally, 
Happy had once been saved from a term 

* jmprisonment (at a time when it 
would have been more than ordinarily 
nvenient) by help and advice from 
Joe, and he was not one to forget. 
Therefore he was grieved to observe that 
his own guest seemed to be somewhat 
jealous of the hero of the occasion and 
disposed to look coldly upon him. The 
stranger, however, contented himself with 
innuendo (mere expressions of the face 
and other manner of things for which 
one could not squarely lay hands upon 
him) until such time as he and his 
sponsor had come to Main Street in the 
clear dawn on their way to Happy’s 
apartment—a variable abode. It may be 
that the stranger perceived what Happy 
did not: the three bluecoats in the per- 
spective; at all events, he now put into 
words of simple strength the unfavorable 
conception he had formed of Joe. The 
result was medievally immediate, and 
the period of the stranger’s convalescence 
in the hospital was almost half that of 
his sponsor’s detention in the county jail. 
It needed nothing to finish Joe with the 
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good people of Canaan; had it needed 
anything, the trial of Happy Fear would 
have overspilled the necessity. An item 
of the testimony was that Joseph Louden 
had helped to carry one of the ladies 
present—a Miss Montague, who had 
fainted—to the open air, and had jostled 
the stranger in passing. After this, the 
oldest woman in Canaan would not have 
dared to speak to Joe on the street (even 
if she wanted to), unless she happened 
to be very poor or very wicked. The 
Tocsin printed accurate reports (for 
there was “a large public interest”), 
recording in conclusion that Mr. Louden 
paid the culprit’s fine—which was the 
largest in the power of the presiding 
judge in his mercy to bestow. Editorial- 
ly, the Tocsin leaned to the facetious: 
“Mr. Louden has but recently ‘ returned 
to our midst.” We fervently hope that 
the distinguished Happy Fear will ap- 
preciate his patron’s superb generosity. 
We say ‘his patron,’ but perhaps we err 
in this. Were it not better to figure Mr. 
Louden as the lady in distress, Mr. Fear 
as the champion in the lists? In the 
present case, however, contrary to the 
rules of romance, the champion falls in 
duress and passes to the dungeon. We 
merely suggest, en passant, that some of 
our best citizens might deem it a won- 
derful and beauteous thing if, in addition 
to paying the fine, Mr. Louden could 
serve for the loyal Happy his six months 
in the Bastile!” 

“En passant,” if nothing else, would 
have revealed to Joe, in this imitation 
of a better trick, the hand of Eugene. 
And, little doubt, he would have agreed 
with Squire Buckalew in the Squire’s 
answer to the easily expected comment 
of Mr. Arp. 

“ Sometimes,” said Eskew, “I think 
that ’Gene Bantry is just a leetle bit 
spiderier than he is lazy. That’s the first 
thing he’s written in the Tocsin this 
month—one of the boys over there told 
me. He wrote it out of spite against 
Joe: but he’d ought to of done better. 
If his spite hadn’t run away with what 
mind he’s got, he’d of said that both 
Joe Louden and that tramp Fear had 
ought to of been given ten years!” 

“*Gene Bantry didn’t write that out 
of spite,” answered Buckalew. “ He just 
thought he saw a chance to be sort of 
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funny and please Judge Pike. The 
Judge has always thought Joe was a 
no-account—” 

“ Ain’t he right?” cried Mr. Arp. 

“JT don’t say he ain’t.” Squire Bucka- 
lew cast a glance at Mr. Brown, the 
clerk, and, perceiving that he was lis- 
tening, added, “The Judge always is 
right !” 

“Yes, sir!” said Colonel Fliteroft. 

“T can’t stand up for Joe Louden to 
any extent, but I don’t think he done 
wrong,” Buckalew went on, recovering, 
“when he paid this man Fear’s fine.” 

“You don’t!” exclaimed Mr. Arp. 
“ Why, haven’t you got gumption enough 
to see—” 

“Look here, Eskew,” interposed his 
antagonist. “How many friends have 
you got that hate to hear folks talk bad 
about you?” 

“Not a one!” For once Eskew’s 
guard was down, and his consistency led 
him to destruction. “Not a one! It 
ain’t in human nature. They’re bound 
to enjoy it!” 

“Got any friends that would fight 
for you?” 

Eskew walked straight into this hid- 
eous trap. “No! There ain’t a dozen 
men ever lived that had! Czsar was a 
popular man, but he didn’t have a soul 
to help him when the crowd lit oi him, 
and I’ll bet old Mark Antony was mighty 
glad they got him out in the yard before 
it happened,—he wouldn’t have lifted a 
finger without a gang behind him! Why, 
all Peter himself could do was to cut off 
an ear that wasn’t no use to anybody. 
What are you tryin’ to get at?” 

The Squire had him; and paused and 
stroked his chin to make the ruin com- 
plete. “Then I reckon you'll have to 
admit,” he murmured, “that, while I 
ain’t defendin’ Joe Louden’s character, 
it was kind of proper for him to stand 
by a feller that wouldn’t hear nothin’ 
against him, and fought for him as soon 
as he did hear it!” 

Eskew Arp rose from his chair and 
left the hotel. It was the only morning 
in all the days of the conclave when he 
was the first to leave. 

Squire Buckalew looked after the re- 
treating figure, total triumph shining 
brazenly from his spectacles. “TI expect,” 
he explained modestly to the others,—“ TI 
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expect I don’t think any more of J 
Louden than he does, and I'll be » 
when Canaan sees the last of him 

good; but sometimes the temptation 
argue with Eskew does lead me o) 

kind of get the better of him.” 

When Happy Fear had suffered—, 

a give-and-take simplicity—his allotn 
of months in durance, and was releas 
and sent into the streets and sunshi 
once more, he knew that his first dy 
lay in the direction of a general apo! 
to Joe. But the young man was 
longer at Beaver Beach; the red-beard 
proprietor dwelt alone there, and, 
ceiving Happy with scorn and pity, 
rected him to retrace his footsteps ; 
petition for pardon in town. 

“Ye must have been in the black hol: 
of incarceration indeed, if ye haven’; 
heard that Mr. Louden has his law-of 
on the Square, and his livin’-room | 
hind the office. It’s in that little brick 
building straight acrost from the sherifl’s 
door o’ the jail—ye’ve been neighb 
this long time! <A hard time the | 
had persuadin’ any one to rent to him, 
but by payin’ double the price he got 
place at last. He’s a practisin’ lawyer 
now, praise the Lord! And all the boys 
and girls of our acquaintance go to hi! 
with their troubles. Ye’ll see him wit 
a murder case to try before long, as sure 
as ye’re not worth yer salt! But I ex- 
pect ye can still call him by his name 
of Joe, all the same!” 

It was a bleak and meagre little office 
into which Mr. Fear ushered himself to 
offer his amends. The cracked plaster 
of the walls was bare (save for dust); 
there were no shelves; the fat brown 
volumes, most of them fairly new, were 
piled in regular columns upon a cheap 
pine table; there was but one window. 
small-paned and shadeless; a door at the 
opposite side of this sad chamber stood 
half ajar, permitting the visitor unre- 
served acquaintance with the domestic 
economy of the tenant. The inner room 
was smaller than the office, and being 
without a window, depended upon that 
of the latter for air and light. Behind 
a canvas camp-cot, dimly visible in the 
obscurity of the sleeping - apartment, 
stood a small gas-stove, surmounted by 
a stew-pan, from which projected the 
handle of a big tin spoon, so that it 


THE 


ded no ghost from the dead to whisper 
Joseph Louden, attorney-at-law, did 
Indeed, he looked it! 


on the threshold of the second room 


own cooking. 


esed a fair-sized dog, light brown in 
the most 
try so cosmopolitan that his species 


ral tone for part, of an 
almost as undeterminable as the cast- 
dogs of the Pike Mansion. He 
eted Mr. Fear hospitably, having been 
lately an offeast of the streets, him- 
. that his adoption had taught him to 
only his old fears, not his hopeful- 
At the same time Joe rose quickly 
the deal table, where he had been 
rking with one hand in his hair, the 
er splattering ink from a bad pen. 
“Good for you, Happy!” he cried, 
erfully. “I hoped you’d come to see 
to-day. I’ve been thinking about a 
» for you.” 
“What kind of a job?” 
sitor, as they shook hands. “I need 
ne bad but you know there 
ain’t any one in Canaan would give me 


asked the 


enough, 


ne, Joe.” 
Joe pushed him into one of the two 
hairs which completed the furniture of 
s office. “Yes, there is. I’ve got 
an idea —”? 

“First,” broke in Mr. Fear, fingering 
his shapeless hat and fixing his eyes upon 
t with embarrassment,—“ first lemme say 
what I come here to say. I—well—” His 
embarrassment increased and he paused, 
rubbing the hat between his hands. 

“About this job,” Joe began. 
can fix it so—” 

“No,” said Happy. “ You lemme go 
on. I didn’t mean fer to cause you no 
trouble when I lit on that loud-mouth; 
I never thought they’d git me, or you’d 
be dragged in. But I jest couldn’t stand 
him no longer. He had me all wore out 

all evening long a-hintin’ and sniffin’ 
and wearin’ that kind of a _ high-smile 
because they made so much fuss 
vou. And then when we got clear in 
town he come out with it! Said you 
too quiet to suit him—said he 


‘Well,’ I 


“We 


over 


was 


couldn’t see nothin’ to you! 
says to myself, ‘just let him go on, jest 


one more,’ I says, ‘ then he gits it.’ And 
he did. Said you tromped on his foot 
on purpose, said he knowed it,—when the 
Lord-a’mightiest fool on earth knows 


you never tromped on no one! Said you 
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were one of the po’rest young sports he 
around a place like the Beach. 
You see, he thought you was jest one of 
fool ‘ Bloods’ that 
raisin’ a rumpus, and didn’t 
friend and belonged out there, 
me or Mike hisself. ‘Go 
says to myself, ‘jest one more!’ 
home to his mamma,’ 
‘he’ll git in trouble if he don’t. 
Somebody ‘ll soak him if he hangs around 
in my company. I don’t like 
Then I had to do it.‘ There jest wasn’t 
left—but I wouldn’t 
you no harm by it 


ever see 


them around 


know you 


come 


was 
the same as 
on,’ I 
© He 


he Says; 


our 
better go 


. ; 
his ways. 


nothin’ have done 

“You didn’t do me any harm, Happy.” 

“T mean your repitation.” 

“T didn’t have one 
world could harm it. 
some work, now—” 

“T’ll listen,” 


pi iously. 


“ 


so nothing in the 
About your having 
said Happy, rather sus- 


You see,” Joe went on, growing red, 


“T need a sort of janitor here 
“What fer?” Mr. 
with some shortness. 
“To look after the place.” 
“You mean these two rooms?” 
“There’s a 
forth, quickly. 
sinecure, 


Fear interrupted, 


stairway, too,” Joe 


“Tt 


put 
any 
your 


wouldn’t be 
Happy. You’d earn 
money, don’t be afraid of that!” 

Mr. Fear straightened up, his burden 
of embarrassment gone from him, trans- 
ferred to the other’s shoulders. 

“There always was a yellow streak in 
you, Joe,” he said, firmly. “ You’re no 
good as a liar except when you’re jokin’. 
A lot you need a janitor! You had no 
business to pay my fine; you’d ort of let 
me worked it out. Do you think my eyes 
ain’t good enough to see how much you 
needed the money, most of all right now 
when you're tryin’ to git started? If 
I ever take a cent from you, I hope the 
hand I hold out fer it “ll rot off!” 

“ Now don’t say that, Happy!” 

“T don’t want a job, nohow!” said Mr. 
Fear, going to the door; “I don’t want 
to work. There’s plenty ways fer me 
to git along without that. But I’ve said 
what I come here to say, and I'll say 
one thing more. Don’t you worry about 
gittin’ law practice! Mike says you’re 
goin’ to git all you want—and if there 
ain’t no other way, why, a few of us ‘Il 
go out and make some fer ye!” 
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These prophecies and promises, over 
which Joe chuckled at first, with his head 
cocked to one side, grew very soon, to his 
amazement, to wear a supernatural sim- 
ilarity to actual fulfilment. His friends 
brought him their own friends, such as 
had sinned against the laws of Canaan, 
those under the ban of the sheriff, those 
who had struck in anger, those who had 
stolen at night, those who owed and could 
not pay, those who lived by the dice, and 
to his other titles to notoriety was added 
that of defender of the poor and wicked. 
He found his hands full, especially after 
winning his first important case — on 
which occasion Canaan thought the jury 
mad and was indignant with the puzzled 
Judge, who could not see just how it 
had happened. 

Joe did not stop at that. He kept on 
winning cases, clearing the innocent and 
lightening the burdens of the guilty; he 
became the most dangerous attorney for 
the defence in Canaan; his honorable 
brethren held him in contempt and feared 
him; for he proved that he knew more 
law than they thought existed; nor could 
any trick him—failing which, many tem- 
pers were lost, but never Joe’s. His 
practice was not all criminal, as shown 
by the peevish question of the eminent 
Buckalew (the Squire’s nephew, esteemed 
the foremost lawyer in Canaan), “ What’s 
the use trying to foreclose a mortgage 
or collect a note until this shyster gets 
himself in jail?” 

The wrath of Judge Martin Pike was 
august; it had a kind of sublimity in 
its immenseness, on a day when it be- 
fell that the shyster stood betwixt him 
and money. 

That was a monstrous task—to stand 
between these two and separate them, to 
hold back the hand of Martin Pike from 
what it had reached out to grasp. It was 
in the matter of some tax-titles which 
the magnate had acquired, and, in court, 
Joe treated the case with such horrifying 
simplicity that it seemed almost credible 
that the great man had counted upon 
the ignorance and besottedness of Joe’s 
client—a hard-drinking, disreputable old 
farmer—to get his land away from him 
without paying for it. Now, as every 
one knew such a thing to be ludicrously 
impossible, it was at once noised abroad 
in Canaan that Joe had helped to swindle 










Judge Pike out of a large sum of mon 
—it was notorious that the shyster co) 
bamfoozle court and jury with his tric] 
and it was felt that Joe Louden y 
getting into very deep waters ind 
This was serious: if the young man 
not look out, he might find himself 
the penitentiary. 

The Tocsin paragraphed him wit! 
fine regularity after this, usually open 
with a Walrus-and-the-Carpenter gravit 
“ The time has come when we must sp 
of a certain matter frankly,” or, “ A; 
last the time has arrived when the 
moralization of the bar caused by a « 
tain criminal lawyer must be dealt wi 
as it is and without gloves.” Once when 
Joe had saved a half-witted negro from 
“the extreme penalty” for murder, thy 
Tocsin had declared, with great origina] 
ity: “ This is just the kind of thing that 
causes mobs and justifies them. If we 
are to continue to permit the worst class 
of malefactors to escape the consequences 
of their crimes through the unwholesome 
dexterities and the shifty manipulations 
and technicalities of a certain crimina! 
lawyer, the time will come when an out 
raged citizenry may take the enforcement 
of the law in its own hands. Let us call 
a spade a spade. If Canaan’s streets 
ever echo with the tread of a mob, the 
fault lies upon the head of Joseph Lou 
den, who has once more brought about 
a miscarriage of justice. . . .” 

Joe did not move into a larger office; 
he remained in the little room with its 
one window and its handsome view of the 
jail; his clients were nearly all poor and 
many of his fees quite literally nominal. 
Tatters and rags came up the little stair- 
way to his door—tatters and rags and 
pitiful fineries: the bleared, the sodden, 
the flaunting and rouged, the furtive and 
wary, some in rags, some in tags, and 
some —the sorriest—in velvet gowns. 
With these, the distressed, the wrong- 
doers, the drunken, the dirty, and the 
very poor, his work lay and his days and 
nights were spent. 

Ariel had ‘told Roger Tabor that in 
time Joe might come to be what the 
town thought him, if it gave him no 
other chance. Only its dinginess and 
evil surrounded him; no_ respectable 
house was open to him; the barrooms— 
except that of the National House—wel- 
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ed him gratefully and admiringly. 

he went to church, on a pleasaut 
ning when nice girls wear pretty 
thrill of 
near clean, 
Inadvertently, 


took a seat by his stepmother, who 


gave him a 


them, to be 


ng dre SSCs 4 it 
ight to see 


ul people once more. 


se with a slight rustle of silk and moved 
another pew; and it happened, addi- 
nally, that 


e minister, fired by the T’ocsin’s warn- 


this was the morning that 


gs, had chosen to preach on the subject 
Joe himself. 
he 


No lady spoke to him upon the street. 


outeast returned to his own kind. 
Mamie Pike had passed him with averted 
first 
shunning 


ves sines her 
it the 


ung man by 


meeting with him, 
and snubbing of a 
a pretty girl have never 
if done in a certain way, prevented 

im from continuing to be in love with 
P. Mamie did it in 

Joe did 


the more, 


the certain 
wince, therefore it hurt all 
for from which one 
cringes lose much of their force. 


way. 
not 
blows 


The town dog had been given a bad 
name, thoroughly painted solid black from 
heel. He centre 


head to was a 
the entrance to his dingy 


storm 
of seandal; 
stairway was in square view of the Na- 
tional House, and the result is imagina- 
ble. How many of Joe’s clients, especial- 
ly those sorriest of the velvet gowns, were 
conjectured to ascend his stairs for rea- 
sons more convivial than legal! Yes, he 
lived with his own kind, and, so far as 
the rest of Canaan was concerned, might 
as well have the scarlet letter on 
his breast or branded on his forehead. 
When he went about the streets he was 
made to feel his condition by the elab- 
orate yet 


worn 


avoidance, furtive attention, 


of every respectable person he met; and 


when he came home to his small rooms 
and shut the door behind him, he was 
as one who has been hissed and shamed 
in public and runs to bury his hot face 
in his pillow. He petted his mongrel 
extravagantly (well he might!), and 
would sit with him in his rooms at night, 
holding long converse with him, the two 
alone together. The dog was not 
only confidant. There came to be an- 
other, a more and more frequent partner 


his 
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to their conve rsations, at 
spirit. This third brown 
jug which Joe kept on a shelf in his bed- 
room, a 


last a familiar 


came Trom a 
vessel too frequently replenished. 
When the day’s work was done he shut 
himself up, drank alone and drank hard. 
Sometimes when the jug ran low 
the night was late he would go out for 
a walk with his dog, and would awake 
in his room the next morning not remem- 
bering where he had gone or how he had 
come home. Once, after such a lapse 
of memory, he woke amazed to find him 
self at Beaver Beach, whither, he learned 
from the red-bearded man, Happy 
had brought him, having found him 
wandering dazedly in a field near by. 
These lapses grew more frequent, until 
there occurred that which was on 
strange things of his life. 

It was a June night, a little more than 
after his Canaan, 
and the Tocsin had that day announced 
the approaching marriage of Eugene Ban 
try and his employer’s daughter. Joe 
ate nothing during the day, and went 
through his work clumsily, visiting the 
shelf at intervals. At ten in 
the evening he went out to have the jug 
refilled, but from the moment he left 
his door and the fresh air struck h‘s face 
he had no clear knowledge of what he 
did or of what went on about him until 
he woke in his bed the next morning. 

And yet, little of the 
soul of him remained, that night, still 
undulled, not numbed, *but alive, was in 
some manner lifted out of its 
pain toward a strange delight. His body 
was an automaton, his mind in bondage, 
yet there was a still, small consciousness 
in him which knew that in his wandering 
something incredible and unexpected 
was happening. What this was he did 
not know, could not see, though his eyes 
were open, could not have told himself 
any more than a baby could tell why it 
laughs, but it seemed something so beau- 
tiful and wonderful that the night 
came a night of perfume, its breezes 
bearing the music of harps and violins, 
while nightingales sang from the maples 
that bordered the streets of Canaan. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 
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of the 


two vears return to 


bedroom 


whate ver part 


strange 


be- 
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The Little Joys of Margaret 


BY RICHARD 
ARGARET had seen her five sisters 
one by one leave the family nest, 
to set up little nests of their own. 
Her brother, the eldest child of a family 
of seven, had left the old home almost 
beyond memory, and settled in London. 
Now and again he made a flying visit 
to the small provincial town of his birth, 
and sometimes he sent two little daugh- 
ters to represent him—for he was al- 
ready a widowed man, and relied occa- 
sionally on the old roof-tree to replace 
the lost mother. Margaret had seen 
what sympathetic spectators called her 
“fate” slowly approaching for some 
time—particularly when, five years ago, 
she had broken off her engagement with 
a worthless boy. She had loved him 
deeply, and, had she loved him less, a 
refined girl in the provinces does not 
find it easy to replace a discarded suitor 
—for the choice of young men is not ex- 
cessive. Her sisters had been more for- 
tunate, and so, as I have said, one by 
one they left their father’s door in bridal 
veils. But Margaret stayed on, and at 
length, as had been foreseen, became the 
sole nurse of as beautiful old invalid 
mother, a kind of lay sister in the nun- 
nery of home. 

She came of a_ beautiful family. 
In all the big family of seven there 
was not one without some kind of 
good looks. Two of her sisters were 
acknowledged beauties, and there were 
those who considered Margaret the most 
beautiful of all. It was all the harder, 
such sympathizers said, that her youth 
should thus fade over an invalid’s couch, 
the bloom of her complexion be rubbed 
out by arduous vigils, and the lines 
prematurely etched in her skin by the 
strain of a self-denial proper, no doubt, 
to homely girls and professional nurses, 
but peculiarly wanton and wasteful in the 
case of a girl so beautiful as Margaret. 

There are, alas! a considerable num- 
ber of women predestined by their 
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lack of personal attractiveness for 
humbler tasks of life. Instinctively 
associate them with household wo 
nursing, and the general drudgery of « 
istence. One never dreams of their ha 
ing a life of their own. They ha 
no accomplishments, nor any of t} 
feminine charms. Women to whom 
offer of marriage would seem as t 
rifying as a comet, they belong to tl 
neutrals of the human hive, and are, 
practically speaking, only a little highe: 
than the paid domestic. Indeed, perhaps 
their one distinction is that they receiv: 
no wages, 

Now for so attractive a girl as Mar 
garet to be merged in so dreary, un 
distinguished a class was manifestly 
preposterous. It was a stupid misap 
plication of human material. A plainer 
face and a more homespun fibre would 
have served the purpose equally well. 

Margaret was by no means so much 
a saint of self-sacrifice as not to have 
realized her situation with natural hu- 
man pangs. Youth only comes once— 
especially to a woman; and 


No hand can gather up the withered fallen 
petals of the Rose of youth. 


Petal by petal, Margaret had watched 
the rose of her youth fading and falling. 
More than all her sisters, she was en- 
dowed with a zest for existence. Her 
superb physical constitution cried out 
for the joy of life. She was made to 
be a great lover, a great mother; and 
to her, more than most, the sunshine 
falling in muffled beams through the lat- 
tices of her mother’s sick-room came with 
a maddening summons to—live. She 
was so supremely fitted to play a tri- 
umphant part in the world outside there, 
so gay of heart, so victoriously vital. 

At first, therefore, the renunciation, ac- 
cepted on the surface with so kind a face, 
was a source of secret bitterness and 
hidden tears. But time, with its mercy 











THE LITTLE JOYS 
f compensation, had worked for her one 
its many mysterious transmutations, 
her of what fine gold her 
yparently leaden days were made. She 
as now thirty-three; though, for all her 


did not look 


and how 


d shown 


vigils, she more 


irsing 


han twenty-nine, was more 
an resigned to the loss of the peculiar 
pportunities of youth—if, indeed, they 
uld be said to be lost already. “ An 
d maid,” she would say, “ who has cheer- 
up her mind to be old 


iid, is one of the happiest, and, indeed, 


fully made an 
st enviable, people in all the world.” 
the law it 
that renunciation 
ith it a mysterious initiation, a finer 
would to 
efine and temper our organs of spiritual 
perception, and thus make up for the 
ommoner experience lost by a rarer ex- 
By dedicating herself 
to her sick mother, Margaret undoubted- 


} 


Resent as we may, is none 


the less true 


brings 


nsig Its discipline seem 


pe rience gained. 


y lost much of the average experience 
of her sex and age, but almost imper- 
ceptibly it had been borne in upon her 
that she made some important gains of 
a finer kind. She had been brought very 
close to the mystery of human life, closer 
than those who have nothing to do beyond 
being thoughtlessly happy can ever come. 
The nurse and the priest are initiates 
of the same knowledge. Each alike 
a sentinel the mysterious frontier 
this world and the next. The 
nearer we approach that frontier, the 
understand not only of that 
world on the other side, but of the world 
on this. It is only when death throws 
its shadow over the page of life that we 
realize the full significance of what we 
are reading. Thus, by her mother’s bed- 
side, Margaret was learning to read the 
page of life under the illuminating shad- 
ow of death: 

But, apart 
compensation, Margaret’s great reward 
that knew her beautiful old 
mother better than any one else in the 
world knew her. As a rule, and par- 
ticularly in a large family, parents re- 
main half mythical to their children, awe- 
inspiring presences in the home, colossal 
figures of antiquity, about whose knees 


is 
on 
between 


more Wwe 


from any such mystical 


was she 


‘ 
c 


the younger generation crawls and gropes, 
but whose heads are hidden in the mists 


of prehistoric legend. 


They are like 


> 
, 
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Bible. 
but 


the 
imagination, 


personages in They impress 
cannot think 
of them as being quite real. Their his 
smack of legend. And this, of 
course, is natural, for they had been in 
the world, had loved and _ suffered, 
long us that they a part 
of that antenatal mystery out of which 
sprang. When they speak of 
old love-stories, it is as though we 
reading Homer. It sounds so long ago. 
We are surprised at the vividness with 
which they recall happenings and _ per- 
sonalities past and gone before, 
tell we were born. Before 
born! Yes! They belong to that myste 
rious epoch of time—* before 
born”; and unless we have a taste for 
history, or are drawn close to them by 
sympathetic human 
Margaret had been drawn to her mother, 
we 


our we 


tories 


so 
be fore seem 
we their 
were 


‘ 
é 


is they 


us, we were 


we were 


some exigency, as 
are too apt, in the stress of making 
our own, to regard the history of our 
parents as dry-as-dust. 

As the old mother sits there so quiet 
in her corner, her body worn to a silver 
thread, and hardly anything left of her 
but her indomitable eyes, it is hard, at 
least for a young thing of nineteen, all 
aflush and aflurry with her party 
gown, to realize that that old mother is 
infinitely more herself. 
She has sat there so long, perhaps, as to 


new 


romantic than 
have come to seem part of the inanimate 
furniture of home rather than a living 
being. Well! the young thing goes to 
her party, and dances with some callow 
youth who pays her clumsy compliments, 
and Margaret remains at home with the 
old mother in her corner. 
Margaret! Yes; and yet, as I have said, 
it thus to know her old 
mother better than any one else knows 
her—society perhaps not so poor an ex- 
for that of smart, 
young men of one’s own age. 


It is hard on 


is she 


comes 


change immature 

As the door closes behind the impor- 
tant rustle of youthful laces, and Mar- 
garet and her mother are left alone, the 
mother’s old eyes light up with an al- 
most mischievous smile. 
humorous to youth, youth is even more 
humorous to age. 

“Tt is evidently a great occasion, Peg,” 
the old voice says, with the suspicion of 
a gentle mockery. “ Don’t you wish you 
were going?” 


If age seems 
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THE LITTLE 


} 


u naughty old mother!” answers 


varet, zolng over and kissing her. 
[he two understand each other. 


the mother, after a while. 


‘Yes, 


shall we go on with our book?” 


moment. I have 
et you your diet, and then we 


dear, im a 


] 


» the diet!” says the courageous 
I'd the 
That old taffeta silk of mine 
enough to be in 


“Tor two pins go to 
| myself. 
old 
it do you say, 
the ball together 

“Oh. too much trouble dressing, 
ther. What do you think?’ 

“Well, I 


ther. 


fashion 


again, 


Peg, if you and I go 
it’s 


the 
“ Besides, I want to hear what 
next to those beautiful 
ung people in our book. So be quick 


suppose it is,” answers 


nppens two 
th my old diet, and come and read 
[There is perhaps nothing so lovely or 
worth the gratitude 
old towards the young that care 


well having as 
the 
give them more than the perfunctory 
nistrations to which they have long 
sadly accustomed. There 
reward in the that Mar- 
ret would have exchanged for the sweet 


grown 
is no world 
oks of her old mother, who, being no 
merely selfish invalid, the value 
d the cost of the devotion her daugh- 


knew 


‘was giving her. 

‘IT ean give you so little, my child, 
for all me,” her mother 
vould sometimes say; and the tears would 


you are giving 
spring to Margaret’s eyes. 

Yes! Margaret had reward in 
that she had eared to decipher 
the lined old document of her mother’s 


{ 


her 


his alone 


ace. Her other sisters had passed it by 
like 


some ancient manuscript in a museum, 


more or less impatiently. It was 
which only a loving and patient scholar 
But the mo- 
ment you begin to pick out the words, 
how its crabbed text blossoms with beau- 


takes the trouble to read. 


iiful meanings and fascinating messages! 
It is as though you threw a dried rose 
into some magie water, and saw it un- 
fold take bloom, and fill with 
perfume, and bring back the nightingale 

So 
face, 
of 
that 
its private moments of 


and on 
that sang to it so many years ago. 
Margaret loved her mother’s old 
and learned to know the meaning 
every line o i Privi'eced to sec 


old 


face in 
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feeling, under thi revivification 


transient 


of deathless memories, she was able, so to 


say, to reconstruct its perished beauty, 


and realize the romance of which it was 
lor her mothe 
had been a very great beauty, and if, lik 
Margaret, you are there 
is no history so fascinating as the by 
love-affairs of old people. How 
more fascinating to read one’s 
mother’s love-letters than one’s own! 
Even in the history of the heart recent 
events have a certain crudity, and love 
the romantic for hay 
ing lain in lavender for fifty years. <A 
certain style, a 


onee the alluring candle. 
able to see it, 


gone 


much 


itself seems more 


certain distinction, h« 
vond 


| 


question go with antiquity, and 


» spend your days with a refined old 


mother is no less an education in style 


and distinction than to spend them in 
the air of old cities, under the shadow 
of august architecture and in the sunset 
of classic paintings. 

The 
old 


called “ opportunities ’ 
out of 


hie r 
the so 


missed. 


Margaret lived with 
mother, the less she valued 
had 


mother’s 


longer 


she 
her 
memories, there seemed something small, 


Coming world of 
even common, about the younger genera- 
tion to which she belonged,—something 
lacking in significance and dignity. 

For example, it had been her dream, 
as it is the dream of every true woman, 
to be a mother herself: and yet, somehow 

though she would not admit it in so 
many werds—when her young married 
sisters came with their babies, there was 
something about their bustling and com 
placent domesticity that seemed to make 
maternity bourgeois. She had not dream 
ed of being a mother like that. She was 
convinced that her old mother had never 
mother like that. “They seem 
more like wet-nurses than mothers,” she 
said to herself, with her wicked wit. 

Was there, she asked herself, some- 
thing in realization that inevitably lost 
you the dream ? 


been a 


Was to incarnate an ideal 
it? Did the finer spirit 
of love necessarily evaporate like som¢ 
Was it 
specta- 
the 


to materialize 


volatile essence with marriage ? 
better to remain an 
tor such as than to 
of realization ? 

She beautiful, and had 
declined too many offers of commonplace 
marriage, for such questioning to seem 


idealistic 


she run risks 


was far too 
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THE LITTLE 


In- 
the more she realized her own situ- 


philosophy of disappointment. 
eed, 
tion, the more she came to regard what 
her 
a safeguard against 


domesticity. 


considered sacrifice to her 
the risk 
Indeed, she 
a certain pride, as of a 


thers 
other as 

a mediocre 
fee] 
riestess, in the conservation of the dig- 
It is better to be a 
vestal virgin than—some mothers. 

And, after all, the maternal 
f her nature ideal outlet in 
er brother’s the little 
iotherless girls who came every year to 
their holidays with 


egan to 


ty of her nature. 
instinet 
found an 
children two 
their grand- 
iother and their aunt Margaret. 
Margaret had but little of 
iother, but her occasional glimpses of 
her had left her with a haloed image of 
1 delicate, spiritual face that grew more 
ind Madonna-like with memory. 
[he nimbus of the Divine Mother, as 
he herself had dreamed of her, had 
indeed to illumine that grave 


ry nd 


seen their 


more 


seemed 
young face. 

It pleased her imagination to take the 
place of that phantom mother, herself— 
a phantom mother. And who knows but 
that she called 
those two little girls, were more satis- 
factory in the end than real children? 
They represented, so to say, the poetry 
of children. Had Margaret been a real 
mother, there would have been the prose 
of children as well. 
much else, 


such dream-children, as 


But here, as in so 
Margaret’s seclusion from 
the responsible activities of the outside 
world enabled her to gather the fine flow- 
er of existence without losing the sense 
of it in the cares of its cultivation. I 
think that she comprehended the wonder 
and joy of children more than if she had 
been a real mother. 

Seclusion and renunciation are great 
sharpeners and refiners of the sense of 
joy, chiefly because they encourage the 
habit of attentiveness. 

“Our excitements are very tiny,” once 
said the old mother to Margaret, “ there- 
fore we make the most of them.” 

“T don’t with you, mother,” 
Margaret had answered. “I think it is 
theirs that are tiny—trivial indeed, and 
ours that are great. People in the world 
lose the values of life by having too 
much choice; too much choice—of things 
not worth having. This makes them miss 


agree 
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the real things—just as any one living 
in a city cannot see the the 
electric lights. But we, sitting quiet in 
our corner, have time to watch and listen, 
when the We 
time, that 


our 


stars for 


others must hurry by. 


have for instance, to watch 


sunset yonder, whereas 
worldly friends 


to 


some of 
would be busy dressing 
We can sit 


go out to a bad play. 


here and listen to that bird singing his 


vespers, as long as he will 


and 
wouldn’t exchange him for 
a prima donna. 
excitements, | 
many 


sing 
personally I 
Far from being poor in 
think we 


as are good 


have quite as 


and those we 


have are very beautiful and real.” 


for us, 
“You are a brave child,” answered 
mother. “Come and kiss me,” 
took the beautiful gold head inte 
hands and kissed her daughter with her 
sweet old mouth, so lost among wrinkles 
that it was sometimes hard to find it. 
“But am I not 
Margaret. : 
“Yes! right, but you 
seem too young to know such wisdom.” 
“T have to thank you for it, darling,” 
answered 


he r 
and she 


her 


right, mother?” said 


you are dear, 


Margaret, bending down and 
kissing her mother’s beautiful gray hair. 
“Ah! little one,” replied the moth- 
“it. is well to be but 
good to be foolish we are 
and I fear I robbed 

your foolishness.” 

“T shall believe you have if you talk 
like that,” retorted Margaret, laughingly 
taking her into her arms and 
gently shaking her, as she sometimes did 


er, it is 
young 
you of 


wise, 
when 
have 


mother 


when the old lady was supposed to have 
been “naughty.” 

So for Margaret and her mother the 
days pass, and at first, as we have said, 
it may seem a dull life, and even a hard 
one, for Margaret. But 
long ceased to think so, and she dreads 
the inevitable moment when 
friendship between her and her old 
mother must come to an end. She 
knows, of course, that it must come, and 
that the day cannot be far off when the 
weary old limbs will refuse to make the 
tiny journeys from bedroom to rocking- 
chair, which have long been all that has 
been demanded of them; when the brave, 
humorous old eyes will be so weary that 
they cannot keep open any more in this 


she herself has 


the divine 
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The 


supportably lonely, and sometimes she 


world. thought is one that is in- 
looks at the invalid-chair, at the cup 
and saucer in which she serves her moth- 
er’s simple food, at the medicine-bottle 
and the measuring-glass, at the knitted 
shawl which protects the frail old form 
against draughts, and at all such sad 
furniture of an invalid’s life, and pic- 
tures the day when the homely, affection- 
ate use of all these things will be gone 
forever; for so poignant is humanity 
that it sanctifies with endearing associa- 
tions even objects in themselves so pain- 
ful and prosaic. And it seems to Mar- 
garet that when that day comes it would 
he most natural for her to go on the 
same journey with her mother—and still 
be her loving nurse in Paradise! 


For who shall fill for her her mother’s 
place on earth—and what occupation will 
be left for Margaret when her “ beautiful 
old raison d’étre,” as she Sometimes calls 
her mother, has entered into the sleep 
of the blessed? She seldom thinks of 
that, for the thought is too lonely, and, 
meanwhile, she uses all her love and care 
to make this earth so attractive and COZY 
that the beautiful mother-spirit who 
has been so long prepared for her short 
journey to heaven may be tempted to 
linger here yet a little while longer. 
These ministrations, which began as a 
kind of renunciation, have now turned 
into an unselfish selfishness. Margaret 
began by feeling herself necessary to her 
mother; now her mother becomes more 
and more necessary to Margaret. Some- 
times when she leaves her alone for a 
few moments in her chair, she laughing- 
ly bends over and says, “ Promise me 
that vou won’t run away to heaven while 
my hack is turned.” 

And the old mother smiles one of those 
transfigured smiles which seem only to 
light up the faces of those that are al- 
ready half over the border of the spirit- 
ual world. 

Winter is, of course, Margaret’s time 





of chief anxiety, and then her loving « 
forts are redoubled to detain her beloy 
spirit in an inclement world. Each w 
ter passed in safety seems a_persor 
victory over death. How anxiously s| 
watches for the first sign of the retu 

ing spring, how eagerly she brings t 

news of early blade and bud, and wit 
the first violet she feels that the dang 
is over for another year. When t! 
spring is so afire that she is able to { 

her mother’s lap with a fragrant heap « 
crocus and daffodil, she dares at last 1 
laugh and say, 

“ Now confess, mother, that you won’ 
find sweeter flowers even in heaven.” 

And when the thrush is on the ap 
ple bough outside the window, Marga 
ret will sometimes employ the same gen 
tle raillery. 

“Do you think, mother,” she will say, 
“that an angel could sing sweeter than 
that thrush ?” 

“You seem very sure, Margaret, tha 
I am heaven,” the old 
mother will sometimes say, with on 


going to 


of her areh old smiles; “but do you 
know that I stole two peppermints 
yesterday ?” 

“You did!” says Margaret. 

“TI did indeed!” answers the mother, 
“and they have been on my conscience 
ever since.” 

“ Really, mother! 
to say,” answers Margaret. 


I don’t know what 
“T had no 
idea that you are so wicked.” 

Many such little games the two play 
together, as the days go by; and often 
at bedtime, as Margaret tucks her mothe: 
into bed, she asks her: 

“ Are you comfortable, dear? Do you 
really think you would be much mor 
comfertable in heaven ?” 

Or sometimes she will draw aside th« 
window-curtains and say: 

“ Look at the stars, mother. . . . Don’t 
you think we get the best view of them 
down here ?” 

So it is that Margaret persuades her 
mother to delay her journey a little while. 
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Uncertainties of Usage 


BY THOMAS R. LOUNSBURY 


Professor of English, Yale University 


T follows from what has been said in 
my previous articles that the main 
question which a man ought to ask 

himself in diseussing points of usage is 
mething quite different from those he 

n the habit of asking. It matters not 

hether he likes or dislikes a particular 

cution; whether it is in accord or not 
ith any theory of propriety of speech 
may have adopted; whether or not he 
able to satisfy his grammatical con- 
‘ience in regard to the purity of its 
haracter. The question is simply, Is 
the particular word or construction under 

sideration sanctioned by the authority 
of the best writers of the past and of 
the present ¢ 

Unfortunately just here arises the 

creat and as yet unsurmounted difficulty 
which prevents any satisfactory settle- 
ment of numerous disputes concerning 
correctness of usage. Whenever there is 
point in doubt, it cannot be settled 
conclusively unless the decision has been 
preceded by an examination which covers 
the whole field of the best literature, past 
and present. This is a work which in 
the ease of our own tongue has been 
performed on only the most limited scale. 
The syntax, in particular, of English 
speech has never been made the subject 
of a systematic and exhaustive investiga- 
tion which has devoted itself to ascer- 
taining the practice of its greatest 
writers. The evidence, so far from be- 
ing all in, has on many questions in 
dispute been scarcely collected at all. 
Accordingly the generalizations con- 
tained in grammars in the shape of rules 
can frequently not be received with im- 
plicit confidence, because they have been 
based upon insufficient data. The work 
of gathering the material upon which to 
found positive conclusions remains in 
many instances yet to be performed. 
If we often get no help from gram- 
mars in the settlements of doubtful 
Vou CXI.—No. 668.—54 


points, we are not much better off when 
we go to dictionaries. To a limited ex 
tent these set out to gather and record 
the best usage. Still, this part of their 
work has never been made their main 
object, or even a main object. The 
consequence is that what has been done 
has been done in a haphazard and incom 
plete way. For it must be borne in mind 
that in diseussing the rightfulness or 
wrongfulness of a disputed locution it is 
the authority of good writers, and prefer- 
ably of great writers, that is alone of 
weight. If, for illustration, a particular 
word or construction is used by some 
obseure author of the séventeenth cen- 
tury, the fact may be of a certain inter- 
est in recounting its history. But with 
that its importance would end. If, how- 
ever, it were used by Milton, it would 
occupy an entirely different position. An 
example of his employment of it serves 
the double purpose of proving its exist- 
ence at the time and of giving it the 
sanction of one of the great mas- 
ters of English speech. To the lexi- 
cographer the use of a particular lo- 
cution by a classic author is not, as it is 
to the writer, a matter of special conse- 
quence. Rather is it to him a mere in- 
cident. Hence in seeking authorities for 
a given usage the best dictionaries, indis- 
pensable as they are, largely fail us. 

As therefore the collecting and codify- 
ing of the usage of the classic writers 
of our speech has never been done, he 
who discusses the subject at present must 
come before the public imperfectly 
equipped for the task. Do the best he 
can, investigate as fully as he may, his 
labor will always lack completeness. The 
field is too vast to be covered by any one 
individual. Upon some points under dis- 
cussion his results may be sufficient to 
justify him in making positive state- 
ments. But there are others upon which, 
in the present state of our knowledge, he 
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will wisely refrain from committing him- 
self with too much assurance, still less 
with dogmatism. To make the matter 
perfectly clear, it may be worth while 
to consider in detail one of the many 
disputed usages about which very posi- 
tive pronouncements are constantly made 
by men who have not taken the pains to 
acquire the slightest familiarity with 
its history. 

The poet Moore in his Diary tells us 
of a eonversation he had with a certain 
gentleman who praised highly one of his 
works, but found fault with a mode of 
expression which occurred in it frequent- 
ly. He had in several instances made use 
of such phrases as “the three first cen- 
turies,” “the four first centuries.” His 
usage, his critic further informed him, 
was an Irishism. Even Burke had fallen 
into this error. It may be remarked, in 
passing, that before the term American- 
ism came to be applied to a word or 
expression which the Englishman, who 
was particularly ignorant of his own 
tongue, deemed for any reason objection- 
able, he was wont to stigmatize it as an 
Irishism or Seotticism. Moore, it is to 
be added, stood up stoutly for the locu- 
tion he had employed. At all events, 
whether he had done rightly or wrongly 
in using the word-order criticised, he de- 
clared that he had not done soinadvertent- 
ly. In his eyes it was the true English 
idiom. “For instance,” he continued, 
“every one says the ‘two first cantos of 
“Childe Harold,”’ meaning the two 
cantos that come first, or are placed first.” 

It was in June, 1833, that this diseus- 
sion took place. According to Moore, in 
the use of the locution he preferred he 
was conforming to the general practice 
of his time. It may be regarded as a 
partial confirmation of his assertion that 
Byron in his correspondence invariably 
spoke of the half of “Childe Harold” 
originally published as “the two first 
cantos.” Moore, furthermore, went on 
to tell the tale of the struggles he had 
on this very point with Simmons, whom 
he characterized as his “ valuable typog- 
rapher.” It will recall to many authors 
similar experiences they have had with 
proof-readers. Simmons was very anx- 
ious to have the expression read “the 
first two cantos.” The poet, however, 
was obdurate and succeeded in having 
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his own way. This is not always 
fortune of the modern writer; for 
proof-reader, having the last chance 
the page, makes the change he des 
just before the piece goes to the press. 
Here is a form of expression in reg: 
to which the fullest dictionaries giv 
but imperfect information. It is on 
to which there has never been anyth 


but the most superficial examination 
the practice of great writers. Acc 
ingly nothing exists to show decisiy 
on which side the weight of the bk 
usage lies. The question in disput 
far from being a simple one, even w 
we to govern ourselves entirely by reas: 
to which the unreasonable are always a) 
pealing. We are told by some of th 
that the word-order which Moore pr 
ferred is quite impossible. Two cann 
have the distinction of each being first 
That will depend upon the light in whi: 
first is regarded. If it is to be consid 
ered an ordinal, no one would be likely to 
maintain that “the two first” is to b 
justified. If, however, it be looked upon 
as an adjective, Moore’s explanation ot! 
its meaning and propriety is perfect]; 
satisfactory. There is a further obje 
tion on the score of reason to the order 
of words proclaimed as the only reason 
able one. The preferred expression is in 
most eases illogical. “ The first two ” im- 
plies a succession of twos, at least a sec- 
ond two. Hence it is strictly improper 
to use it except when there is an inten- 
tion of conveying the idea that another 
pair or other pairs are to follow. Ac- 
cordingly French and German are in full 
accordance with reason in their arrange- 
ment of the words; for in both these 
tongues the practice prevails of saying 
“the two first.” 

For us, however, the important ques- 
tion is not what, according to any theory, 
the mode of expression ought to be, but 
what it actually is, as seen in the practice 
of the best writers. At this point the 
uncertainty which always attends incom- 
plete examination asserts itself. Both 
locutions have been long employed. To 
which does the weight of the most au- 
thoritative usage incline? No one with 
the knowledge now existing on the sub- 
ject can venture to answer the question 
positively. The following statements, 
embodying the results of only a partial 
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estigation, are therefore given, sub- 

to correction. The probabilities are 
ngly in favor of their accuracy, but 
rtainty cannot be assumed. For the 

-e of convenience the example adduced 

Moore is taken as representative of 
he whole class. 

The statement which can be made with 

most confidence is that “the two 

t” is preferred to “the first two” in 

. earliest usage. Indeed, it is not till 

period comparatively late that the lat- 

mode of expression seems to occur 
any but the most limited scale. The 
liest instance of its employment re- 
led by the new JHistorical English 
tionary belongs to the very close of 
he sixteenth century, and that from a 
iter of no authority. Even his use 
the locution was very likely due to 
fact that it is found four times in 
Genevan, then the most common, 
ersion of the Bible. The history of its 
ppearance in that work may in truth 
thought to indicate a certain hesi- 
ney about its employment by the early 
translators. Take, for illustration, a part 
of the nineteenth verse of the twenty- 
hird chapter of second Samuel, belong- 
ng to a passage in which is given an 
1ccount and a comparative estimate of 
the exploits of Benaiah. In the Wycliff- 
te version of the fourteenth century it 
s said of him that “he came not to 
the three first men.” In Coverdale’s ver- 
sion of 1535 it is said, “ he came not unto 
the three.” In Matthew’s version, fol- 
lowing a few years later, the passage 
ead, “ He attained not unto those three 
in acts,” but a note in the margin adds, 
“TInderstand the first three.” The Bish- 
op’s Bible of 1572 inserted part of this 
marginal explanation into the text, en- 
closing it in parentheses. It read accord- 
ingly, “ He attained not unto (the first) 
three.” But the Genevan version insert- 
ed “the first” without any qualification. 
In so doing it was followed by the 
revisers of King James’s. 

At the same time, while the form rep- 
resented by “the two first” is originally 
the preferred one, that represented by 
“the first two” made its appearance as 
early at least as the fourteenth century. 
There is a striking example of the use 
of both methods of expression standing 
side by side in the eleventh chapter of 
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first Chronicles, one in the Wryecliffite 
version proper, the other in Purvey’s re- 
cension. “Unto the three first he came 
not,” says the former; “ He came not till 
the first three,” says the latter. This 
early and apparently hitherto unnoted 
instance of what scholars regard as the 
later locution seems for centuries to 
have had but few if any imitators. 

The second statement is that up to the 
middle of the eighteenth century, and 
probably later, the word-order indicated 
by “the two first” had pretty certainly 
in its favor the sanction not only of the 
most common but of the best usage. It 
is noticeable that not a single example 
of the second word-order, given in the 
Historical English Dictionary, is taken 
from an author who would be regarded 
as having any weight in deciding a ques- 
tion of propriety of speech. The infer- 
ence accordingly is that such did not 
exist. The then preferred mode of ex- 
pression is apparently indicated by Mil- 
ton in the seventeenth century, when, in 
his tractate on Education, he spoke of 
“the two or three first books of Quintil- 
ian”; and by Pope in the eighteenth 
century in the revision which appeared 
in 1745 of his great satire. The appendix 
to that work contained, among other 
things, “the preface to the five first im- 
perfect editions of the ‘ Dunciad.’ ” 

But by the middle of the eighteenth 
century a strenuous propaganda began to 
exert itself in favor of the mode of ex- 
pression indicated by “the first two.” 
From that day to this it has gone on 
laboring unceasingly. It is the word- 
order almost invariably held up as the 
only correct one in manuals of usage; 
and however little such works affect the 
action of men of letters or the belief 
of scholars, they unquestionably have a 
good deal of influence upon the practice 
of many, which in time tends to affect 
that of all. By the latter part of the 
eighteenth century this hostile attitude 
towards the earlier locution was making 
itself distinctly felt. For illustration, the 
Monthly Review, the leading critical 
periodical of that time, had made use of 
the expression, “the three first.” It was 
immediately taken to task by a corre- 
spondent. For once an editor, ensconced 
behind his bulwark of type, submitted 
meekly to reproof. Instead of defending 
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himself, as he might easily have done, 
by the authority of the greatest of his 
contemporaries, Burke, and 
Gibbon, he surrendered incontinently. 
“Thanks to Amicus,” he said in the 
notice to correspondents in the number 
tor December, 1784. “ He is very right. 
| ‘The first three’ is conformable to our 
f usual mode of expression; and ‘ the three 


Johnson, 


first’ was a slip.” 

Both of these locutions exist now side 
by side. Since the middle of the eight- 
century one of them indeed has 
denounced by verbal 
critics, the other proclaimed by them as 
the one alone justifiable. How far these 
injunctions have affected the practice of 
writers of the past hundred 
years no one has taken the pains to in- 
form us, even if he has informed him- 
self. Yet such an investigation is a 
Hy necessary preliminary to reaching any 
conclusion worth heeding upon the point 
dispute. The practice of inferior 
writers may exhibit a tendency on the 
it 4 part of language; but it cannot of itself 
justify usage. Not until a complete 
examination shall have been made of the 
works of the greatest authors of the past 
century and of the comparative fre- 
queney of their employment of both 
modes of expression, will any one be in 
a position to decide whether the best 
usage resorts to each of the two indif- 
ferently, or tends to adopt one to the 
exclusion of the other. 

The account just given shows clearly 

; that to reach correct conclusions about 

propriety of speech is in numerous in- 
; j stances far from being an easy task, how- 
ba ever easy many make it for themselves. 


eenth 


been constantly 


the great 
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No one who studies the subject thorough- 

1 ly will look upon it as the occupation of 
| idle moments or resort to it as an occa- 

; sion for passing hasty judgments. It 

: behooves him, indeed, to be, above all 
things, circumspect who sets out to ex- 

press positive opinions on matters where 

usage varies widely. Yet it is perfectly 

safe to assert that there is no one de- 
partment of human instruction under- 

: taken with more thoughtless self-con- 
yj fidence or with less appreciation of the 
4 necessity of that preliminary equipment 
: which consists in making one’s self rea- 

" sonably familiar with words and con- 


structions as employed in the classics of 


our tongue. As a consequence the cours: 


commonly followed has been atten 
with some most astounding results. 
here is not a single great author 


our literature in whose works numer 


have not been 


errors pointed out, 
thought to be pointed out. They 
charged with violating rules involvi 


the purity if not the permanence of 
language. A somewhat depressing 
ference follows from the situation t 
revealed. The ability to write English 
correctly does not belong to the gr 
masters of our speech. It is limited 
the obscure men who have devoted thi 
selves to the task of showing how 
these vaunted writers have fallen short 
of the ideas of linguistic propriety « 
tertained by their unrecognized bett 
As a result of critical crusa 
there is no escape from the dismal con- 
clusion that the correct use of the lan- 
guage is not to be found in the authors 
whom every one reads with pleasure, but 
is an accomplishment reserved exclusiv: 
ly for those whom nobody can succeed i: 
reading at all. 

The very statement of such a condi- 
tion of things carries with it the cor 
demnation of the processes by which it 
has been brought about. Not that it is 
the intention to maintain here that the 
great writer cannot fall into error. That 
he does so is certain. It happens, indeed, 
far less frequently than is commonly as- 
serted. Still, there is no doubt that 
through haste or heedlessness or even 
pure ignorance the most scrupulous is 
sometimes betrayed into language of 
doubtful propriety, if not ‘of positive im- 
propriety. Here of course is meant not 
the disregard of the numerous observ- 
anees and restrictions which every cal- 
low student of speech thinks it his 
duty to set up, but the commission of 
errors which would be looked upon as 
errors by the whole body of cultivated 
men and would be acknowledged as such 
by the author himself the instant his 
attention was called to them. Even he 
who strives with the utmost solicitude 
for what he deems correctness of ex- 
pression will be more fortunate than 
most if some lapse into which he has 
been betrayed never reveals itself to him 
until what he has written has been en- 
shrined in the immutability of print. 
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[here is nothing, indeed, to give the 
author absolutely complete posses- 
of the facts of language—which 


at 


n truth infinite—any more than the 
ts of any other branch of knowledge. 
takes accordingly must occur. Even 

rs ol the highest grade have gone 

before the confusion which exists 
lloquial speech between lay and lie. 


example usually furnished of this 
ind in Byron’s words, “ There let 
lay.” contained in the apostrophe to 
cean with which “ Childe Harold ” 
cludes. But this is really an unsatis- 
tory one. There is little question that 
the word was resorted to intention- 
and not inadvertently. The poet 
da rhyme to bay and spray, and 
bow 


ecordingly grammar was made ti 
the necessities of the verse. But Byron 
must not only have been aware that his 
of the verb was common in col- 
vial speech, but with his wide read 
gy of literature he could hardly have 
iiled to observe that it also appeared 
casionally in reputable English au- 
thors, and in a few that can justly be 
alled classic. 
Certain of these examples are so 
striking as to lead to the conclusion that 
the minds of some no real distinction 
existed in the use of the two words. The 
confusion of lay with he naturally goes 
back to the period when the preterite of 
he one verb came to have precisely the 
ame form as the present and infinitive 
f the other. It would not be surprising 
therefore to find the two confounded, as 
they are now, by the uneducated or the 
mperfectly educated. Yet there are ex- 
amples of the employment of the one 
for the other where no plea can be set 
p on the ground of ignorance, no pal- 
iation can be offered on the ground of 
haste or carelessness, no justification on 
the ground of real or fancied poetic 
necessity. 3acon tells us in one place 
that “nature will lay buried a great time 
and yet revive upon the occasion of 
temptation.” The sentence containing 
this passage was added to the enlarged 
final edition of the Essays which ap- 
peared in 1625, dedicated to the Duke 
of Buckingham. The form is therefore 
found in a work which had been written 
deliberately and had been revised care- 
fully. There is hardly any escape from 
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the conclusion that Bacon regarded the 
usage as allowable. 

This view is borne out by the fact that 
later in the same century, and during 
a large share of the century which fol- 
lowed, the use of lay for lie can be found 
in the writings of authors who were at 
least respectable and in some instances 
fairly eminent. It is accordingly reason 
able to believe that while in certain cases 
it was a blunder, in others it was deliber 
ately employed because it was deemed 
eorrect. Occasional examples of the con 
fusion between these two words can be 
observed in Pepys, Fielding, Mason, 
Cumberland, Horace Walpole, besides a 
number of writers who, however, under 
no pretence can be reckoned as authori- 
fact, the 
use of lay for le may be said to have 
definitely established itself with us in 
certain expressions. A general tendency 


ties. In nautical language, i 


to confound the two was at one time 
existent and to some extent still is. Mrs. 
Montagu, the head of the blue-stocking 
world, wrote in 1766 to Beattie, “1 wish 
that Ossian’s poems were laying by me.” 
Walter Scott, in one verse certainly, said 
laid’st for lay’st. In the account of the 
nominal author given in a letter in- 
cluded in the introduction to Knicker- 
bocker’s History of New York mention is 
made of “old mouldy books laying about 
at sixes and sevens.” This may have 
been intentional on Irving’s part. But no 
such explanation can be given of the usage 
which is put in the mouth of the hero of 
Trollope’s novel of The Belton Estate. 
“ What is the use,” says he, “ of laying in 
bed when one has had enough of sleep ?” 
But among authors of any rank the 
most incorrigible offender, from the gram- 
marian’s point of view, was Sterne. 
That lay for lie does not constantly ap 
pear in his writings in modern editions 
is due not to him, but to the editors of 
his works. Contemporary critics attacked 
him for perpetrating “such English ”; 
but their censure had no effect upon 
his practice. When in 1768 his Senti 
mental Journey was published, the lead 
ing review of the day savagely assailed 
him for adopting a vulgarism character- 
istic “of a city news-writer,” it said. 
“But Maria lays in my bosom,” wrote 
Sterne. “Our readers,” remarked the 
irate reviewer, “may possibly conclude 
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that Maria was the name of a favorite 
pullet.” Sterne’s indifference to the re- 
bukes he received on this particular point 
seems to indicate that he was one of 
those who regarded the usage as proper. 
This account of lay and lie has been 
given so fully, not to disprove the theory 
that the usage of the best writers is the 
standard of speech, but to establish the 
truth of it beyond dispute. It brings out 
sharply two decisive points which are to 
be kept constantly in mind. One is that 
the errors into which the great author 
falls are not only exceptions to his usual 
practice, but they are very rare excep- 
tions. It is what he does regularly which 
serves as a model for imitation, not what 
he may occasionally be betrayed into 
doing through heedlessness, or even in- 
duced to adopt designedly. The other 
is that these errors are not only com- 
mitted rarely by writers of the highest 
grade, but by the vast majority of them 
they are never committed at all. When 
we take into consideration the millions of 
times in which lay and lie are confounded 
in popular speech, and the petty number 
of instances of such confusion that can 
be gleaned from the most exhaustive 
study of all our great authors, we recog- 
nize what it is that constitutes that con- 
sensus of which Quintilian speaks as the 
authority to which we all have to submit. 







The Lost Soul 


No better proof indeed is there 
the right to rule which inheres in the co! 
lective body of great authors than tl, 
fact that so few errors of this sort occur 
in the heat of composition or pass un 
challenged in revision. The wonder mu: 
always be, not that they happen, but tha 
they happen so rarely. Least of 4 
should linguistic students make their a, 
pearance, if they do appear, a matter 
reproach, when we find a similar co 
fusion between set and sit in the writin; 
of a professed philologist. The lat 
George Perkins Marsh was one of th 
foremost promoters of English schola: 
ship. To the students of the former 
generation his works did more than fur- 
nish instruction: they were an inspira 
tion. Yet in the second of his lectures 
on the English language he speaks of 
a person giving “a cluck with his 
mouth not unlike the note of a setting 
hen.” One would naturally suppose that 
a linguistic scholar, who was in addition 
a stern critic of usage, ought to know 
sooner than any one else that, though 
anybody can set a hen, the hen hersel! 
sits. The confusion of the two verbs 
is, however, so common in conversation 
that it is liable at any time to appear 
in print. The only thing remarkable 
about the example just given is that it 
should occur where it does. 





BY jOHN VANCE CHENEY 


LONE soul came to Heaven’s hard gate, 
Low at the warder’s feet she fell; 


Sobbing, she said she had not knocked so late 


Stroking her bowed, unmothered head, 


But for the many roads to Hell. 


Up spoke the good old warder gray: 
“This child, too fair, high up let her be led, 


Past them that never lost the way.” 
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“The Marriage Question” 


BY GRACE 


inter- 
type- 


rT“ HE quiet was only 
the click of the 

writer at desk and the 
nal restless movement of legal papers 
the other. In the outer office nearly 
had gone to lunch. 


noonday 
rupted by 


one occa- 


ery one It was in- 


d past the hour when Satterlee him- 


elf usually went, yet he lingered. Per- 
the breath of river air, lacking 
streets but gratefully felt 
this altitude, pleasant to 
e. Outside, in 
but 
eighty-two; 


aps 
the below 
was 
the 
up 
if 


too 
mercury stood 
it 
not cool, it was at 


e nineties, here registered 


bare 
ast tole rable. 
[he girl at the typewriter put up one 
and and pushed the damp hair off her 
rehead with a languid gesture curious- 
in contrast to the feverish 
hough ordered activity with which her 
the their 
nee over the keyboard. 
Satterlee, behind the 
mental 


almost 


tingers next moment renewed 
of his 
lesk-top, of this, 


dding it to the entries of several months 


screen 
made a note 
its power of extension gives the méntal 
note - book chief he 
frowned above the papers in re Pettis. 
just for and for 
stance—one did ask her to cure the day’s 
fault of heat with the cool pleasantness 
of a roof-garden at night, wherein would 
the harm? Would there, in fact, be 
And—a question nearly as inter- 
esting—suppose one did ask her, would 
go? It 
adjustment of employer and employed. 

It grew hotter every minute. It 
going to be intolerably hot riding the 
rail a whole hour to S—— merely for 
the satisfaction of riding back again 
with the other commuters in the morning. 
Satterlee detested S———- anyway; more- 
over, he suddenly remembered a great 
number of useful things he could do in 
town—such as looking up precedents in 
Pettis. It was only the matter of 
wiring Isabel. Instinctively he drew to- 


its danger), and 


Suppose once in- 


I 


nw? 


she was a nice problem in the 


was 


re 


ELLERY 


CHANNING 


of the 
blanks and pencilled the message: 


wards him one pile of yellow 


“ Detained on business. Will be down 


to-morrow.” 


While he did so he had already a vision 
its reception some hour later. One 
luxurious cottage 
the of 
pay ing would carry the enve lope sedately 
to Isabel; Satterlee 
gesture with 
of 
lace for 
which also he had the privilege of paying, 


ot 


the 


he enjoyed 


f the servants of 


for which privilege 


silver salver 
the 
and 


on a 
could 


she, 


see very which 


cool elegant in some those 


intricate creations of lawn and 
and which admirably became her, 
would stretch out her smooth, slim fingers 
to take it. That vague irritation which 
he often felt his 
stirred him now at the image. 


so brusquely that the girl opposite looked 


50 


so in wife’s 


presence 
He moved 


up, surprised, and their eyes met. 

It was a meeting without occult sig- 
nificance beyond that contained the 
bare fact of meeting without embarrass- 


in 


ment or the need of speech,—the implica 
tion The 
girl went on again with her typing, but 
Satterlee looked down at his desk strange- 
ly troubled. 

Yes, if one asked her,—he thought she 
would go. A kind of rage of compassion 
seized him for that indomitable and en- 
during frailness which had faced him 
so equally, without fainting or murmur 
through the winter’s rigor and the sum- 
mer’s strain. He few aimless 
markings with his pencil, a sharp breath 


of a certain fine adjustment. 


made a 


that might have been a sigh escaped him, 
and he the into two 
long strips and pushed back his chair. 
“T shall be back within the hour,” he 
said, brusquely, reaching for his panama. 
The girl nodded, without stopping that 
incessant dance of fingers, and Satterlee 


tore vellow paper 


paused as he passed her table, ostensibly 


to glance at the copy. She was too pale 
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by half! Again that rage of com- 
passion swayed him subtly. Why should 
some women rest eternally and a girl 
like this never know an hour’s recrea- 
tion ¢ And where could a girl like 
that go alone in New York for recrea- 
tion? Satterlee himself was tired; ex- 
treme heat is a subtle sapper of the 
moral energies; the long torrid months, 
with the bidaily railroad trips, had re- 
laxed some fibre in him; he felt used 
up. It would be immeasurably restful 
to take a woman like that to a quiet lit- 
tle supper somewhere and see her enjoy 
it;—a woman who shared his preoccupa- 
tions of mind and fatigues of body and 
who wouldn’t expect him to entertain her 
with golf or seandal. He mentally defied 
his whole social world—Isabel’s whole 
social world—to show cause why he 
shouldn’t or indicate the smallest earthly 
harm therein. They were necessarily 
comrades to an extent already, in the 
enforced intimacy which was the sub- 
stance of their waking hours; exiles of 
labor, isolated from that world in which 
Isabel and her associates took their pleas- 
ure so lavishly, why should their moment 
of innocent relaxation be disallowed? Be- 
cause she was not of his social set ?—Isa- 
bel and she had been classmates; nothing 
but the accident of money—/is money, as 
he could not help recalling at this moment 
—ordained the one’s life of leisure and 
ordered the other’s life of work. And 
yet he must not ask her; this he kept 
reiterating to himself through his grow- 
ing consciousness that he should ask her, 
that he was even now on the very point— 

There came a knock at the door—a 
well-bred knock, but which went through 
Satterlee’s nerves like a bang. He jump- 
ed, and facing suddenly about, faced 
his wife. 

“You didn’t expect me,” said Isabel, 
smiling. 

Her husband stared at the sleek, rosy, 
healthy creature, redolent of sea and air 
and superior to temperature. To all ap- 
pearances she might just have come off 
of ice and out of a glass case. So flaw- 
less a vision might, it would seem, have 
stirred a pulse of masculine pride in 
ownership, but the effect was the oppo- 
site. Her very remoteness from the com- 
mon influences of heat and dust and 
fatigue, the very perfection of her toi- 
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lette, the accurate angle of her becom} 
hat, and the immaculate crispness of }; 
white duck costume were an offenc 
him at that moment. 

“T certainly did not,” he replied, wi 
unconscious emphasis. ~ “ What in 
world brought you to town on the hot 
day of the season?” 

“Oh, I had business,” said Isa 
lightly. She moved, with the artificial] 
natural carriage of the woman of societ 
across the room, and sitting down at he: 
husband’s desk, laid thereon a friy 
lous pocketbook and preternaturally sli 
umbrella, and began slowly to rem 
her gloves. 

“You were just going to lunch, weren 
you? Don’t let me keep you; I will wait 
here till you return.” 

“ Won’t you lunch with me?” her hy 
band asked, with an effort of courtesy. 

“No, thanks; I have lunched already. 
I sha’n’t disturb Miss Clarke,” — s! 
nodded pleasantly to the girl. 

“She needs to be disturbed,” respond- 
ed Satterlee, with sudden sharpness. 
“She has been at work since eight 
o'clock.” As he spoke he moved to th 
window and solicitously lowered a shade 
to intercept a ray which fell across the 
girl’s hair. It was done with that mas 
culine unconsciousness which must be 
remnant of man’s lost innocence. The 
girl, flushing slightly, bent lower over 
the typewriter; Mrs. Satterlee, leaning 
her cheek on one hand and nonchalantly 
tapping the desk with the fingers of the 
other, gazed discreetly down at it. Sat- 
terlee, vaguely helpless between the two, 
hesitated a moment and then put on his 
hat once more. 

“You won't come, then?’ 

“ No, thank you.” 

“Very well; I sha’n’t be long.” 

The door closed somewhat forcibly. 
Simultaneously, Isabel Satterlee lifted 
her eyes and contemplated the figure of 
the girl before her. Item by item she in- 
ventoried her, with a characteristic and 
liberal justice. The bent head, the tum- 
bled masses of soft hair, the face—its 
subdued suggestions of beauty dimmed 
by the pallor of heat and too unremitting 
confinement—she noted them all. That 
the head contained a good brain she 
knew; they had been college classmates. 
Indeed,—she recalled the circumstance 
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“THE 


th faint cynicism,—it was on her own 

ommendation that Richard had given 
Miss Clarke the post. Trimly exquisite 

rself, in her appraisement she did not 
ake the mistake of discounting any- 
ing for the other’s tumbled cuffs, dis- 
rdered hair, and cheap shirt-waist, which 

id lost its first crispness. She con- 
eived these things might have their ap- 
neal for a man by nature chivalrous. 
Mentally she was reviewing, as best she 

vuld, the life of her husband in this re- 
stricted space; here he really and effect- 

ely lived in the intervals of those 
transient moments of existence spent 

ith his family. And here—it came to 
Mrs. Satterlee with a new vividness even 
after months of contemplation of the fact, 

here Eleanour Clarke really lived also. 
[his with them both expressed the major 
of their existence not merely in 
of time, but in measure of 
weight. Here was the chief occupation 
and preoccupation of each, necessarily; 
the active reality of labor and interests 
ibout which the remainder of their lives 
was more or less loosely builded. Isabel 
looked down at the desk with its crowded 
pigeonholes and files of bulky papers, 
and up at the formidable legion of calf- 
bound volumes on the shelves all about; 
these represented the internal life and 
world of the man for whom she poured 
coffee every morning,—and to whom she 
had incidentally borne two children,—and 
she found herself wondering what kind of 
world it was. Probably Eleanour Clarke 
knew. Isabel’s glance, traversing the desk 
once more, fell upon two yellow strips in 
the immediate foreground. Mechanically 
she absorbed their pencilled contents. In 
an instant the message had delivered it- 
self, and for the first time Mrs. Satter- 
lee’s dark cheek flushed. 

A slight movement recalled her. Miss 
Clarke had risen, put aside her papers, 
and producing with a murmured word of 
apology a little package of bread-and- 
butter sandwiches, sat down by the win- 
dow and began to eat. Mrs. Satterlee 
watched her with fascinated interest; not 
a movement of the other escaped her, 
and not one was ungraceful or displeas- 
ing. The girl had the dignity of her 
justified position; even the pallor and 
dimmed array, eloquent of her working- 
value, became her. 

Voz. CXI.—No. 663. —56 


part 


measure 


MARRIAGE 


QUESTION.” 


“ Do 
Isabel. 

“In this weather. It saves time, and 
the going into the sun.” 

Isabel’s fingers 
the desk. 

“ How is your mother?” 

“Thank you;—she always suffers from 
the heat,” said the girl, with a kind of 
weary acceptance. 

Mrs. Satterlee leaned lightly forward 
on the desk. Few women had a more 
charming manner; it wore even more than 
its habitual graceful detachment now. 

“ Will you take her down to my cottage 
for a month?” she said. 

Eleanour Clarke turned two blankly 
astonished eyes upon her; evidently she 
doubted her own ears. 

“ Take mother to your cottage!” she re- 
peated,—then the color mounted slowly to 
her pale cheeks. “ You are very kind,” 
she said; “but it is quite impossible; I 
could not leave my work.” 

“There would have to be a substitute, 
of course,” said Isabel. She also flushed 


vou always lunch here?” asked 


drummed lightly on 


a little, hesitated, and then added, with 
“That is exactly what 


great frankness: 
IT came to town about to-day; I will be 
your substitute, if you will let me.” 

“You— Mrs. Satterlee!” exclaimed 
Eleanour Clarke. She stared at the ele- 
gant figure before her, and then all in a 
moment, without knowing why, she drew 
herself up to an unconscious defensive. 

“Oh, I should be a very bad one, of 
said Isabel, lightly, “ but I have 
studying stenography for 
months, and I really typewrite pretty well. 
Then this is the dull season, isn’t it ?—a 
good time for an apprentice.” 

Eleanour Clarke rose to her feet. 

“You mean to take my place!” 

The absoluteness of the attack broke 
through every conventional shade and 
brought the other woman also to her feet, 
as if in response to a summons. 

“T mean to try,” she answered, simply. 
“No, no, of course not!—that isn’t what 
I meant!” 

They looked at each other, equally 
aghast. In the girl’s face a kind of wa- 
king fright was mingled with resentment 
and a half-blind questioning. Isabel 
walked to the window and stood there 
with her back turned, her long, useless 
hands clasped lightly behind her,—in 


course,” 


been some 
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ostentatious contradiction of her tense 
lips and contracted brows. 

“ | express myself very badly,” she said, 
speaking quietly. “What I meant is—that 
I am desperately tired of doing nothing, 
and you—you have always been doing too 
much. It will do us both good to take 
each other’s place for a while. When 
did you last have a vacation ?” 

Kleanour Clarke smiled a trifle bitterly. 

“The year before we both entered 
college.” 

“ Exactly! But I can’t leave the chil- 
dren with only nurses and servants; I 
must have some one I can trust,—and 
there is no one I could trust so completely 
as you.” 

Eleanour said nothing. 

“And of course ”—Mrs. Satterlee col- 
ored a litthke—“‘ it is understood that it 
is a business proposition,—it would come 
to the same thing; I am not asking you 
to afford a vacation.” 

“ No,” said Eleanour, quietly; “I have 
my mother to support.” She added, after 
a moment, coldly, “ This means, of course, 
that I must look for another position.” 

Mrs. Satterlee had gone back to the 
desk and was mechanically shifting the 
two yellow strips of paper as if they 
had been pieces of a puzzle. She was 
exceedingly pale. Now she _ looked 
up quickly. 

“Tt means, necessarily, nothing of the 
kind. Please try to understand. It is— 
an experiment. I may not do at all. In 
any case,—in any case nothing would 
induce me to take your place permanently 
unless you preferred another. Please ”— 
she looked directly at the girl—* con- 
sider it a plan for the moment only, and 
let me know what you decide.” She 
sat down suddenly in her husband’s 
chair with a movement of involuntary 
exhaustion—singular in such a woman, 
if Eleanour Clarke had noted. But she 
was not noting,—she was looking instead 
at the opposite wall intently, and her 
voice, when she spoke after what seemed 
a long time, sounded from a long way 
off, oddly constrained, 

“ Very well, I will go.” 

Mrs, Satterlee drew a swift breath. As 
if she had recovered all her composure, 
the girl moved to her table and began 
quietly to arrange her papers for work. 
“When should you like me to go 








down?” she asked, in a matter-of-fac; 
voice. “I shouldn’t wish to—put M 
Satterlee to any inconvenience.’ 

“ N—of course not,” said Isabel, fai, 
ly. She leaned her head on one ha: 
and stared again at the yellow papers. 

“There is this brief, and the otly 
papers in this case which must be finish 
to-day—” 

Isabel sat upright with sudden energ 

“Could I finish them? I have unt 
5.45,—and might as well do that as 
idle. Could you—would it be possible 1 
talk it over with your mother end arrang 
to come down to-morrow? That would 
give us Sunday to get things running 
smoothly,—and Mr. Satterlee will be on 
hand to make the journey comfortable 
for your mother. Or is that too littl 
time—would you rather wait?” 

“ No,” said Eleanour Clarke, “ that wil 
be time enough.” She rose, gathered t 
gether her small possessions swiftly, and 
put on her hat. “You will explain to 
Mr. Satterlee.” 

Mrs. Satterlee came forward with her 
hand outstretched. They were perfectly 
natural now, both of them, with the swift 
self-recovery of women. 

“It is good-by until to-morrow only, 
then, and I can’t tell you how much ob 
liged I am.” 

“It is I who ought to be obliged, no 
doubt,” replied Eleanour Clarke, with a 
pale smile, “ but it has been—rather sud- 
den, and I am a—little dazed.” She cast 
a look about her. “ Good-by,” she said, 
and was gone. 

Isabel, left alone, leaned for a mo- 
ment heavily on the table, her color 
changing from red to white; she stared 
another moment blankly at the shining 
keys, then, sitting down, fell upon the 
typewriter with her long hands, in a 
kind of rage of doing. 

Her husband, coming in an hour later, 
stopped abruptly on the threshold. He 
cast a quick glance about the room and 
then at his wife. 

“What does this mean?” he asked, 
sharply. “ Where is Miss Clarke?” 

Isabel, leaning back in the typewriter’s 
chair, told him, with a smile. 


“The whole thing strikes me as Quix- 
otic to a degree,” said Satterlee, dryly. 
He stood by his desk, whither he had 
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lked at the conclusion of her state- 
nt, and moved the papers impatiently. 
ere was every shade of annoyance and 
sapproval in his voice. 
“Tt must of course strike you as—sud- 
en.” said Isabel, with unexpected meek- 
ss, “and I admit I owe you a sincere 
logy,—but I hoped you would approve. 
leanour Clarke needs a vacation.” 
“About that there cannot be two 
jinions,” replied Richard, with uncon- 
ous emphasis; there was almost an 
iplication in the glance he cast at his 
fe.—so cool and composed, so redolent 
summer idleness, of an infinity of 
ing nothing. He was instantly aware 
it and ashamed. 
“ Of course it is very kind,—not to say 
Quixotie,—on your part, and there is no 
earthly reason why you should not invite 
Miss Clarke and her mother to visit you 

f you choose. I can easily procure a sub- 
stitute-—if you had done me the honor 
to consult me,” he ended, dryly. 

“Tt was outrageous in me, of course,” 
said Isabel, still meekly; “but you see I 
knew Miss Clarke would never consent,— 
in any other way,—and unless she could 
go as a paid companion, she would not 
feel she could go at all.” 

“Then pay her,” said Richard. 

Isabel shook her head, controlling a 
climbing knot in her throat. Was it 
necessary for him to make it so very 
obvious ? 

“Tt wouldn’t work. Besides,—I really 
mean that I want to come. If you knew 
how tired I am of doing nothing,—do let 
me try, Richard!” 

“There is no necessity for my wife to 
drudge through the summer either,” ob- 
served masculine inconsistency stiffly. 
“Tf there were,—it would be quite an- 
other matter.” 

“There are different kinds of necessi- 
ties. I admit I have taken an outrageous 
liberty, but—couldn’t you stand me—just 
one month, Richard?”’—the little laugh 
with whieh she said it ended, to her 
horror, in something like a sob, plainly 
audible to her own ear, 

Richard was horrified in his turn. He 
had not caught the sob, but her words 
touched so very near the spring of his 
reluctance, He flushed as he hastily took 
up a paper and gazed with great intent- 
ness at it,—upside down. 





“That, of course, doesn’t enter: I 
should only be too honored—” Then his 
annoyance again overcame him. He 


flung down the paper. “But you must 
remember this is a place of business. I 
should much prefer to know you were 
enjoying yourself at the shore, and any 
professional typewriter—you must excuse 
me—would serve me quite as well.” 

“ Better, no doubt,” said Isabel, smiling 
resolutely ; “ but—you said last week this 
was the dull time. I promise not to be 
troublesome in any way. Won’t you let 
me at least try?” 

“You couldn’t possibly stand the com- 
muting.” 

“T don’t intend to; I think you find it 
rather hard yourself. It would be much 
better only to go down Saturdays.” 

“You forget that the house is closed 
and the servants gone.” 

“We don’t want them; I’ve thought of 
all that. Do please let me arrange 

“There are the children- 

“They will be perfectly well and 
happy. Miss Clarke will telephone ey- 
ery day, and we shall have Sundays 
with them.” 

Satterlee was silent; there was indeed 
nothing left to say. He glanced moodily 
at his wife’s face, fresh and fair. 

“One of her usual caprices,” he 
thought, “and she will be heartily sick 
of it by the end of a week.” 

“Of course,” he said, aloud, “if you 
put it that way, there is no more .to 
be said.” 

“T may try?” 

“You may try.” He could not repress 
the slight shrug with which he acceded. 

“Thank you,” said Isabel, cordially. 
“ Then I'll just finish this.” 

She bent her head above the machine, 
and Richard sat devouring his annoyance 
in silence, while his wife’s fingers filled 
the room,—not with the steady click to 
which his ear was accustomed, but with 
positive little taps, very characteristic of 
Isabel, he thought. As he glanced at the 
industrious figure opposite, he bit his lip, 
smitten suddenly with the absurdity of 
the situation. It would be a singular ex 
perience to have her opposite him day 
after day, except across an elaborately 
appointed table. Of course, too, she 
would be more or leas on his hands out- 
side the office as well; not that she was 
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a woman to be much on any one’s hand 
he did her that justice, she was extreme- 
ly inate pendent, but there would be none 
of her set, nor the children. After all, 
it might be better to commute. 

Meanwhile Isabel typed steadily on, 
and as she did so another quality in her 
became evident—the rare, the golden 
quality of concentration. She knit her 
brows and wrestled silently with the un- 
accustomed legal phrases, bringing to the 
accomplishment of the task so much con- 
science that she partially forgot her hus- 
band’s presence and the strained point of 
the situation. When at last she brought 
him the pile of neatly typed legal pages, 
it was almost without embarrassment, and 
she awaited his verdict like a child. 

“Ts there anything else?” she asked, 
glancing at the desk. 

“No; you have been very industrious, 
—-and you type very well indeed,” he was 
forced into adding with some surprise. 

‘I shall do better with practice. 
Then, if there is really nothing more, I 
will go.” She took up her big hat, pinned 
it on, and slowly drew on her gloves. 
‘You were not coming down to-day ?” 

Richard hesitated, then seized the bait. 
“No; I want to look up some rulings.” 

Isabel nodded. “ Would you like me to 
come up to-morrow? Miss Clarke will 
need all her time—oh, I forgot—will you 
please send her the exact train-time?— 
and I told her you would see them com- 
fortably down.” 

Satterlee turned and looked with sud- 
den kindliness at his wife. 

“No, don’t come; I'll close up early 
to-morrow. I shall put you on your car, 
of course.” He reached for his hat. 

A moment later he stood looking after 
the car which bore his wife away, with 
some contrition. 

“ After all,” he thought, “there aren’t 
so many women of her set who would take 
the trouble. Of course the thing is go- 
ing to be a confounded nuisance, but 
she doesn’t realize that, and I needn’t 
have been so beastly unsympathetic.” 

He was grateful to her again, as he 
walked up-town, for the breathing-space 
she had so opportunely furnished him— 
in which to look over the ground and col- 
lect himself. It was not until hours later 
that it occurred to him to wonder how she 
knew he was not intending to go down? 





His compunction had lost nothing 1 
day when he delivered his two charg: 
into his wife’s cordial hands. Whate 
of embarrassment he might have felt 
the rapid readjustment of relations, 
night’s reflection had restored to the m 
of the world his self-possession; he 
cordially endorsed Isabel’s invitation a: 
made the journey delightful to his 
itors. Mrs. Clarke was a fine, w 
elder edition of her daughter, and S 
terlee watched, not without emotion, 
brightening of their city-tired eyes wh 
the blue waters bore them their fir: 
breath of sea air. Im the girl’s sig! 
he read a vast and pathetic expansion; 
some thin armor of manner fell sudden 
ly away. 

“Oh,” she breathed, “it was good 
Mrs. Satterlee to give us—to give my 
mother this chance!” 

It was good of Isabel, Richard f 
when he consigned them to a greeting 
cordial. The large guest-room had been 
filled with flowers by the children; Isabe! 
herself had a thousand preoccupations for 
their comfort, and presently advanced as 
many charming prospects for their days. 
Under the spell of her entire naturalness, 
even Eleanour Clarke’s constraint wore 
subtly away. It was certainly good of 
Isabel, thought Richard. 

“It will do them no end of good,— 
and was no end good of you to think of 
it. I was a brute,” he said that evening. 

“1 am glad you approve,” she an- 
swered, quietly. 


It was a novel experience to Isabel 
Satterlee to rise early for a definite pur- 
pose unconnected with the pursuit of 
pleasure, and once seated beside Richard 
in the train, she was conscious of an 
excitement she had not previously reck- 
oned with. Under certain circumstances, 
to travel with one’s own husband becomes 
the boldest of adventures. 

Richard was half amusedly, half 
awkwardly alive to the oddity of the situ- 
ation. To his masculine eyes his wife 
wore somehow a look of difference. He 
vaguely missed the plumes and furbelows 
and long skirts which became her so well; 
yet it occurred to him that she was look- 
ing usually distinguished. 

“She is dressing the part,” he decided, 
with some secret entertainment. 
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‘You will want to go up to the house,” 
bserved, as they emerged from the 
n after an almost silent journey. 

“] will put you in a cab and you can 

e down when you feel like it.” 
“No,” said Isabel, quickly. “ The 
ise can wait; I am going to the office.” 
this excellent promptness was ex- 
| to win approval, she was disap- 
ted: it annoyed Richard instead. He 
the yoke settling about him, but he 
ely answered shortly: 
All right. I’ve got to hurry and look 
some papers before a man comes.” 
1 straightway Isabel was a witness for 
first time in her husband of that 
ize, incomprehensible to the average 
in and proportionally resented by 
which falls upon the man the mo- 
nt he is face to face with his work, 
that what it may;—the sudden banish- 

e of the personal which leaves most 

men feeling cold. 

Possibly Isabel was not an average 

man, or possibly with this too she had 

ckoned, for she stepped into the ele- 
or with unabated energy. 

“Will you please tell me what you 

sh done first?’ she asked, slipping off 
her hat and gloves and uncovering the 
typewriter with a despatch for which 

Richard was unprepared. The personal 

note had vanished also from her voice, 

and Richard, looking up, found her 
tanding like a respectful subordinate 

.waiting orders. He repressed an incli- 

1ation to laugh—she was taking the 

rame so seriously; then he glanced at 
is papers and his business preoccupa- 
ion returned. 

“Can you take my dictation?” he 
sked, dubiously. 

Isabel nodded. .She sat down and 
drew towards her pencil and pad. Rich- 
ard began dictating—slowly at first, then, 
as he became immersed, faster and faster, 
ind Isabel with knit brows dotted and 
dashed after. 

“Copy those out at once,” he said, 
without looking up. “They want to 
catch the Chicago mail.” 

The morning wore away almost in si- 
lence. Once or twice Isabel referred a 
phrase, and from time to time she rose 
and laid a neat pile of pages on her hus- 
band’s desk, which he acknowledged by a 
mute nod. The “man” came and was 





introduced into the inner office, He hap- 
pened to be of their set socially, and for 
a moment Richard looked a halting doubt 
whether to present him to Isabel or not, 
but she kept her head resolutely bent 
and ticked steadily on, and the gentle- 
man departed without a glance in her 
direction. This first obliteration of her 
identity amused Isabel, but she soon 
found enough to do in wrestling with 
unfamiliar terms, and ceased to take note 
of the opening and closing of doors. 

At noon Richard suddenly resumed 
human relations. He came and stood 
beside her; there was even a little smile 
in his eyes at her exaggerated industry. 
The day was hot, and damp curls of hair 
clung to Isabel’s forehead; something of 
the spick-and-span freshness of the morn- 
ing had departed from her aspect, but 
she typed steadily on. It occurred to 
Richard that he had never seen her look 
like this before. 

“You don’t have to work yourself to 
death,” he said. 

Isabel sat back and looked up at him. 
hen she laughed. 

“T am having a splendid time,” she 
said, and the zest of her eyes bore out 
the words. “Will you correct that, 
pl ase ”” 

“After lunch. Where may I take 
you ?” 

“ Nowhere; I’m going to lunch here.” 
She rose as she spoke, and producing a 
dainty hamper, proceeded to open it. 
Richard hesitated between relief and 
courtesy. 

“You can’t live on sandwiches; you 
aren’t used to it.” 

“T don’t intend to,” she answered, 
cheerfully, over her shoulder. In a 
twinkling she had spread a spotless nap- 
kin on the airiest of the broad window- 
ledges, and proceeded to set forth a dish 
of salad, bread-and-butter cut delicately 
thin, a couple of perfect peaches, and a 
pint bottle of claret. All that looked 
uncommonly good, it struck Richard 
hungrily, and he observed with a dis- 
tinct disgust that it was obviously ap- 
portioned for but one. 

“There!” said Isabel, with a cheerful 
nod, as she installed herself in the breezy 
window and drew forth a new magazine. 
“T shall cool off until my hour is up.” 
Richard smiled and went off without 
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further words; when the door had closed 
behind him, Isabel also smiled, a trifle 
subtly. She had expended much thought 
upon that lunch—for one. 

Her husband meanwhile, walking to- 
wards his customary lunch-place, ex- 
perienced a curiously compounded senti- 
ment of relief and resentful surprise. 
Quite evidently he need not have wor- 
ried as to her being a burden on his 
hands; she was well able to manage for 
herself—uncommonly able, apparently,— 
apparently, too, she meant to let him 
understand so. And of course this was 
very convenient ;—nevertheless he recog- 
nized a duty towards her and should in- 
vite her to lunch and dine regularly. 
He would take her to dinner at the club 
to-night ;—it would indeed be decidedly 
piquant to gather her first impressions 
of a legal career. 

Having arrived at this conclusion, he 
had a recrudescence of the forenoon’s un- 
pleasant sensations when his wife prompt- 
ly but graciously declined his invitation. 

“You can’t starve yourself,” he in- 
sisted, rather sharply. 

Isabel only smiled. She explained that 
she had “things” to do at the house, 
and passed him a formal promise to 
dine well—alone. 

That house, to which he always made 
late and reluctant returns on such occa- 
sions as business detained him for the 
night, wore a pleasant difference to-night, 
of which he was sensitively conscious the 
moment he crossed the threshold. With- 
out analyzing it, he accounted for it 
vaguely on the ground of feminine pres- 
ence. The gas was burning low, the 
evening paper was spread readably, and 
a general lived-in air pervaded the rooms 
even in their summer undress. His own 
exhaled a seductive order and_ rest. 
Isabel, however, had already retired, and 
again he was not sure whether this was 
a relief or a disappointment. 

There was something so completely un- 
natural in the situation that it kept him 
awake for a time. Vaguely he misgave 
that he was beize made the subject of 
some kind of experiment, which he was 
prepared to resent in advance. Then he 
remembered that all kinds of notions 
were epidemic among women nowadays, 
and that probably Isabel had contracted 
a feverish germ of efficiency which might 


be safely left to burn itself out. In 
wise — since inevitable — conclusio; 
fell asleep. 

The odor of newly made coffee salu 
him desirably the next morning whe: 
strolled into the breakfast - room, 
Isabel smiled at him from a table ten 
ingly set forth with coffee, rolls, 
eream. Richard decided to invite 
self to breakfast on the spot. 

“That smells powerful good,” he sa 
enviously. “Is there enough for two? 

“Dear, I’m afraid there isn’t,” rep! 
Isabel, peering sympathetically into 
pot. “And no hot water, either! Cou 
you wait? You see, I naturally thoug 
you would prefer the club. I can ma! 
you some to-morrow.” 

“Oh, don’t trouble; it’s not the slig! 
est consequence,” said Richard. He 
parted with an elaborately friendly nod 
but feeling distinctly—and he recogniz: 
unreasonably—hurt. Isabel, watching hi- 
tall figure down the path, smiled; th: 
her eyes irrationally filled with tears. 

She was at her desk, however, brig! 
and busy, when her husband arrived. 

“You are punctuality itself,” he sa 
a trifle formally, as he passed to his. 

And the morning and the evening mai 
the second day. 

They made also the third and fourth 
and a whole summer sequence afte: 
Richard had been too proud to hint 
breakfast again, but his way lying 
through the breakfast-room, he strolled 
in the second morning with the air o! 
one who expects nothing of destiny 
Two cups and plates greeted him cheer 
fully this time, and Isabel nodded acros- 
a platter of his favorite melons. Richard 
unbent promptly. 

“This is good,” he said, with a sigh 
of satisfaction presently, giving himselt 
up to the luxury of a second cup,—and 
he meant more than the coffee. 

It was strangely pleasant to have his 
wife opposite him in the intimacy of a 
téte-A-téte; and this Isabel, trim and 
brisk in her business suit, waiting upon 
him herself, making the coffee with her 
own hands, and ordering him to get the 
sugar-bowl, was a different personalits 
from the Isabel of the laced and flowing 
gowns who descended indifferently and 
late to a state breakfast. 

“Tow much jollier it is without the 
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its!” he exclaimed. “I have an un- 
feeling of taking liberties with my 

n house,—don’t you - 

[ am just finding out what a nice 

se it is,” said Isabel, with conviction. 

ife became a constant “ finding out ” 
er as the days wore on. 


She did her work well and with few 
ds. And her improvement was rapid. 
She had already travelled a long way in 


r grasp of his world since the day when 
confided him her awakened sympathy 
two of his clients—John Doe and 
hard Roe—and her sometime wonder 
any two men could achieve so many 
ls of trouble. They had made a great 

deal of history together since then. T'o- 
er—that was the key-word—the great 
e¢: this common bond of little things 
ting their days in one. To Isabel it 

as if for the first time she were 
ng with her husband. Not wifehood, 
notherhood, had brought her this as a 
continuous ¢ xperience; those had brought 
cousummate moments, after which Rich- 

d drifted away and left her stranded in 
outer world, or in an inner corner 

of the real world outside. But this— 

It moved her with a great compunction, 

| she went, on her next visit to S——, 

d sought out Eleanour Clarke sitting 

art on the shore. The ex-secretary was 
ttier with every week, the rose and tan 
the sea and sun vivifying her delicate 

It was Isabel who looked a trifle 
wged, if either of them, as Richard 

found himself remarking at lunch with a 

movement of sympathy. 

“The children are looking splendidly,” 
said Isabel. “How am I ever to thank 
you’ And you—do you find time heavy 
on your hands? Are you sure you do not 
want to go back ?” 


“Not now,” Eleanour answered her. 
“Just at first I did. I am used, you 
, to working steadily. But it has 
meant a great deal to me—this rest and 
time to think things out. I was a little 
worn, I think, and for mother this has 
been like a miracle.” She hesitated a 
moment, then lifted her eyes with grave 
directness to Isabel. “I want to thank 
vou—now, Mrs. Satterlee.” 

Isabel did not speak; she was profound- 
ly moved. 

“And you, Mrs. Satterlee?” asked 
Eleanour Clarke, quietly. 


see 











‘1,” said Isabel—*I am just begin- 
hing to live.” 

They were silent after this, looking out 
ever the rocks to the breadth of blue 
sea. When they returned to the house 
presently, talking, as women will, of 
trivial things, each was sentient of an 
unspoken knowledge between them—the 
foundation of one of those friendships 
which men deny to women, and of which 
in fact, only a few, either of men or 
women, are capable, since its essential 
condition is a high reserve. 


Isabel awoke the following Monday 
with a keen sense of anticipation. She 
looked forward alike to the office rou- 
tine and the informal housekeeping, and 
sank into the car-seat With a sigh of 
satisfaction. 

“What a comfort to get rid of that 
eternal commuting!” exclaimed Richard, 
as he drew down the car-blind. “ We 
don’t have to do this for another week.” 

Isabel’s conscience registered a pang 
for all her husband’s years of commuting. 
She was learning to weigh with some 
wonder and more respect the stores of 
masculine patience and good-will an- 
nually consumed in this sacrifice on the 
family altar, as she encountered Rich- 
ard’s many fellow victims, perspiring but 
devoted, rushing to and from the town. 

Meanwhile Richard, adaptable as man 
is, and straightforwardly made as man is 
also, had accepted the status quo with 
final ease and simplicity. Twenty times 
a day (it was perhaps the finest compli- 
ment he paid her) he spoke to her, put 
into her hand or took from it a paper, 
issued a brief command, as if she had 
been the machine she operated; but on 
the twenty-first he addressed her with 
such an explicit note of personality as 
had been absent from his voice and eye 
for long. Occasionally her inexpertness 
drew from him a quick impatience, and 
Isabel silently swallowed these small sur- 
prises, bethinking herself she was official. 

Eventually she came to pay him back 
in his own coin, and this the man found 
distinctly unfit. On the first occasion 
he leoked up with a quick frown, but the 
sight of Isabel’s unconscious head and 
flying fingers seit him smiling suddenly 
over his papers. 


He came back early from lunch this 
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Monday (he was always coming back 
early nowadays), and surprised this 
ardent worker asleep in her chair, her 
book fallen to the floor. Richard smiled 
as he picked it up—it was Biles on Bills 
—and with it in his hand he stood con- 
templating his wife. The day had been 
scorching, and there were slight dark 
circles under her eyes and a suggestion 
of pallor—just that faint, ennobling hall- 
mark which says so clearly, “I have la- 
bored.” It stirred Richard with a kind 
of tenderness which would have been out 
of place towards the brilliant and unfa- 
tigued Isabel of other days, and he bent 
and kissed his wife’s hair, very lightly, 
but at the touch she opened her eyes, 
and started bolt upright at sight of her 
husband’s face. 

“T have kept you waiting!” she ex- 
claimed, with mortification. “I had 
fallen asleep!” 

“Don’t you think you might let up a 
little on this?” replied her husband. 
“You are fagged out.” 

Isabel knew an instant foolish and 
feminine pang for appearances, but she 
rallied stoutly. 

“T am-not in the least tired; it was 
only the heat.” 

“Well, wait one moment.” Her hus- 
band laid two detaining hands on her 
shoulders. “ You don’t go back to that 
desk until— At least, I beg your par- 
don,” he added, awkwardly, removing his 
hands and coloring, “but won’t you 
promise to dine with me to-night? You 
never saw a roof-garden, did you? We 
will go and refresh ourselves in a cool 
corner I know; is it agreed ?” 

Isabel hesitated one moment. 

“Tt is agreed,” she said, and rising 
quickly, went over to the desk. But all 
the afternoon’s sober routine could not 
bar out a little subconscious antici- 
pation, which now and again brought 
their eyes together with a laugh at their 
own youth. 

They fared forth that evening as gayly 
as two children to the garden in the sky, 
where a river breeze blew and where, in 
spite of the gayety about them, or because 
of it, they were deliciously withdrawn 
and secluded in their cool corner. They 
were both honestly tired with their day’s 
work, and gave themselves up with re- 
lief to the repose and unrestraint of the 







































hour. At first they searcely talked at 
all; it was entertainment enough to 
and watch their fellow diners; but | 
they talked a great deal, smiling over 
humors of the scene and exchanging < 
pathies over the pathos of the com 
humanity about them, till, driven | 
by this to their own immediate 
share, they fell into discussion of R 
ard’s impending cases. Last of all, ove 
his cigar and her coffee, they fell into a 
silence which was also best of all. In 
one of its moments, Richard, glancing 
across at his wife’s face, knew sudden] 
that this was what he had dreamed of 3]! 
his life—this companionship which was as 
far from society as it was from s 
tude, which was, indeed, a kind of « 
panioned solitude. And he had a | 
sionate moment of gratitude that it 
his wife who sat there, not another. 

“Are you still so warm?” said Isabel, 
smiling at his flushed cheeks. 

But Richard, signalling the waite: 
made himself very busy with the ridi: 
lously small bill, to which he added a 
lavish tip, and his smile was for once 
as subtle as a woman’s. 

“T haven’t had so much fun for my 
money in years,” he said. 

“ Nor l—” 

“Then why not every night?’ — he 
caught up the admission quickly. “| 
know so many jolly places—and you 
know nothing of the city. Do!” 

“You really want me?’ 

He did not answer, but he looked 
at her. 

From that time a new life began for 
them. They dined together nightly, wan- 
dering inconstantly as the mood im- 
pelled them, and wondering as constantly 
at the resources of the cosmic city. That 
well-regulated institution the club saw 
them but seldom. It was a_ surpris 
to her husband, but a far greater to Isa 
bel herself, to find how rich was her en- 
dowment of adaptability—that preciou-: 
capacity for living, so much rarer in 
women than in men, so rare in high d 
gree in either. It made her an essential i 
ly good comrade, bringing to all thei: 
little adventures that wide-eyed interes' 
and tolerant capacity for small pleas 
ures which render the society of some 
beings an eternal feast. Under it al! 
she was learning. 
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FROM THAT TIME A NEW LIFE BEGAN 
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Men whom she had hitherto associated 
lv with 


dinner tables she met 


the champagne frappé of 


now working 
-« steam-engines and solacing hurried 
the homelier 

took the 


Every where so 


with beverage oft 


er, and she diseove ry ior 


nbolic. 


<o much 


much mor 
than she had 
And everywhe re man, on the 


less fizz 
med! 
hole, a better and a simpler animal than 
shows to be in drawing-rooms. She 


nde re d 


ie of this meeting-ground of the 


anew at the eternal disadvan- 
SCXCs. 


The ré mainder of the summer ran away 


vith appalling swiftness, punctuated by 
babies 


secretary who grew pretti r every week. 


sits to 


riotous and an ex- 
One 
laid a paper on his wife’s desk. 

“What is it?” 


‘Your salary; I forgot it till now.” 


day Richard, coming into the office, 


she asked, abstractedly. 
To his amusement she took it up sober- 
ly and looked at it a long time. 
We — he 


does it 


said, quizzically, “ how 
feel to earn your bread by the 
sweat of your brow?” 

“It feels very 
earned all that?” 


“All that!” 


press a smile. 


good, Have I re ally 
Richard could 

He recollected 
“ Yes,—it 
vou have earned every cent of it. 


not sup- 
other 
checks in the past. is honest 
money, 


You 


tarv: 


make a very capable private secre- 


I will give you a recommendation 
any time.” 

“Thank you,” said 
She laid the check and 
her typing; but Richard continued to 
lean on the desk, looking down at her. 

“Next Tuesday is the 15th; 
You will want to 
course, and I suppose Miss 
Clarke will be ready to return ?” 

“ Yes, 

“ And 
ready ?” 

Isabel struck 
waited deliberately to disentangle them 
before she replied. 

“Don’t talk to me now, Richard; you 
are making me make a dreadful mess of 
this Latin. Wait ti!! lunch-time.” 

He smiled, fidgeted restlessly for a 
few moments, and finally put on his hat 
and went out. The Latin came to an 
abrupt standstill, and Isabel, with a long 
breath, leaned back in her chair. 


Isabel, 


seriously. 


aside resumed 


does 


seem possible! £0 


down, of 


| suppose she will be ready.” 


you—vyou will be more than 


two keys together ; she 
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It had 


re ady 


last!—and_ she 


this 


come at 
for it; but 
had 


necessary as the gathering 


was 
moment of extra 
preparation seemed nevertheless as 
together which 
had but 
foreseen ! She 
the office 
What a 
She smiled 
to herself now, remembering how she had 
girded herself forth to heroi 
conquest, effort had 
Her husband’s heart had 
come home to hers 
all it 


an element 


precedes a spring. It 
little as had 


be van to 


come, 
how she 


up and pace 
Hoor with quick, excited steps. 


tragic fares 11 ill had been! 


and gone 
where scarce an 
been required. 
as if opportunity had 

There 


of the ludicrous in it. 


been sought. 


almost 
Wus 
there 

as no marriage question, after all? 


was 


it possible, she asked herself, that 
that all that was needed was to be married 
enough?—that what men craved in a wife 
was, first, last, and always—a 
A comrade, 
eapable of 


comrade ¢ 
it is true, capable of all, 
breathless 
the mortal’s reach to 
immortality, and of that tender maternity 
which extends 
himself, but 

comradeship, of loving a man’s work, his 
life, his play. because it is all his? Was 
it possible that nothing else was needed ¢ 


those moments 


which are nearest 


from a man’s children to 


capable consummately of 


and that nothing less would serve ? 

It was not necessary that every woman 
should enter her husband’s office to learn 
this,—but 
bond ever exist 


neither, surely, could such a 
between the worker and 
the parasite. 


10 be 


She put it aside as a doubt 
the future 
whether such a bond were possible, either, 
the worker the 
whether the happiest 


resolved in larger 


hetween and working 


drudge, “ domes 
tic’ marriage in the world did not leave 


long reaches in the man’s existence which 
the merely domestic woman could not fill, 
vet which filled, if 


not by one means, then by another. 


must inexorably be 
So far from the man’s point of view; 
there remained the She walked 
Now 
she wished her husband would return, 
And she 
On 
rang 


9. 9 
womans. 


restlessly up and down the room. 


now that she was quite ready. 
wished, irrationally, for the babies. 
the this longing 
them up over the long-distance telephone > 


strength of she 
and when their voices chirped in her ear, 
she laughed with her eyes full of tears. 
It did her good, however, and she went 
and stood quietly looking down at her 
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husband’s desk with its files of paper 
and cumbered pigeonholes. It seemed a 
lifetime ago that she had sat there twirl- 
ing the yellow strips and wondering 
about Richard’s world—Richard’s world! 

Ile had come in so quietly that she did 
not hear him till he spoke beside her. 

“ Marvelling at the admired disorder 
of my desk ?”’ 

“The children are going clamming, 
Richard.” 

“And you wish you were? Poor 
child!” 

“Richard, there is something I want 
to tell you.” 

“That you are homesick? Well, I 
can’t blame you. You’ve stuck it out 
splendidly, but, of course His voice 
somehow did not sound quite natural. 

He too had been preparing himself, 
telling himself that the end had come; 
that of course he had always known it 
couldn’t last; it had been a _ glorious 
resurrection, but of course it couldn’t 
last. He must make up his mind to lose 
the new-found comrade in the old Isabel, 
as was inevitable with the return of the 
old habits of life, demands of the old 
imperious preoccupations. And his duty 

the least return he could make her 

was to be gracious and reasonable 
about it. 

“You asked me this morning if I want- 
ed to go down to S——.” 

“ No, excuse me. I said of course you 
did want to.” 
“Well, I don’t. 


let me speak.” 


No, please, Richard; 
She began to pace the 
floor again nervously; then, ashamed of 
that nervousness, stopped with dignity in 


.front of her husband and went on with 


quiet energy. 

“ Richard, when I came into the office, 
it was for—well, it was for personal rea- 
sons; it doesn’t matter what they were, 
for they no longer exist; but it’s enough 
to say that I wanted to get nearer you 
and understand your life. We seemed 
to have drifted away. That was my real 
reason for wanting to work. No, don’t 
speak! I haven’t finished, and you won’t 
like the rest so well. F don’t know 
how to make you understand, Richard, 
but now I eare so much for the work 
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that I’m afraid I shall have to 
on working.” 

HTe was walking up and down no 
with quick, impatient steps. He stopm 
at last, facing his wife, and gazed inte: 
ly at the kindled face, the figure so fu 
of health and suppressed energy. 

“T understand—I understand perfect 
ly; what I never did understand is hoy 
women of your type endure their live 
And you can’t think I don’t wish it wer 
possible to go on this way always? It ha 
been-—well, no matter what it has bee: ¥ 
The point is, we can’t relive our liy 
and I’m afraid, dear, it is too late! Fy 
one thing, there are the children.” 

“Yes; thank Heaven, there are th 
children,” said their mother, with vigor 
“T’ll do better by them than I was don 
by. The baby shall have a profession, for 
one thing.” 











Richard smiled, then grew grave again. 

“ But it is useless to pre tend they need 
me every minute. They are busy all day 
long; that’s why they are so well and 
jolly. I cou'd breakfast with them, lunch 
with them, dine with them, have all their 
leisure hours with them; I don’t do more 
than that now. Everybody is busy ex- 
cept me, and the time has come when I 
have got to be busy too—really busy, not 
play busy.” 

Richard, looking into her eyes, was sud- 
denly dazzled by what he saw there. The 
old Isabel, then, was gone? She need 
not return? She could not, indeed, re- 
turn! The bright new comrade, the equal 
friend, need not be lost? In an instant 
he had the vision, and it led him dewn 
the whole vista of their lives. He too 
asked himself suddenly if possibly this 
was what marriage meant—was_ what 
life meant ? 

He took his wife’s hands in his. 

“Stay with me, Isabel,” and quiet as 
his tone was, it had not been more pas- 
sionately urgent when first he asked it 
of her. “Stay with me—if you can. 
Study with me, read law with me, work 
with me—do whatever you will,—but 
stay with me if-you can!” 

“T can—gladly,” said Isabel, with the 
old humorous smile, above which her eyes 
sent a ray of deepest tenderness. 





Mississippi 


BY THORN 
!’ was New Orleans; it was the after- 
and the hour was near for d 

of the The 
as though the sky were the 


noon, 


parture steamboat. sun 


mie d down 
the levee 


furnace, and 


To the right and 


n door of a 
tivered with the heat. 
the left stretched a long vista of cotton- 
and be yond the rows of bales lay 
tall and 


p ickets, their smoke-stacks- 


in, ribbed with white and topped by 
ell-shaped grills of wrought iron 
ig up into the blue sky full of floating 


re ach- 
louds. Here and there were groups of 
eroes stretched out on the cotton-bales 
in the Their 
hirts were stripped open and their black 
bodies glistened with streaming sweat. 
The air was full of the smell of the cot- 
rents 


nd basking torrid glare. 


ton. Huge 
gaped in the coarse 
sacking, the 
gushing cotton lit- 
the 
like snow. 


and 


tered levee 
the 
tain of our steam- 
boat the 
sprawling black 
to 
to 
was a 


I saw cap- 


among 
figures, trying 
them 
He 
stout 
his 


rouse 
work. 
large, man, 
face was 
congested with 
heat. He alter- 
nately fanned 
himself with a 
palm-leaf fan and 
mopped his fore- 
head with. a blue 
ecambriec handker- 
chief. The back 
of his linen coat 
was wet with 
sweat; it clung 
tight to his shoul- 
ders, and you 
could see his sus- 


and 


HARKENS, 


LON 


Sketches 
OAKLEY 


penders through it. Ile passed among 
the lounging negroes with a curious mix 
ture of Southern contempt for the black 
inan and a desire for his help to load the 
boat. was 


‘You lazy niggers you!” he 


saying, “ who wants to work ?” 
The rousters scarce ly heeded him: they 
Sudden 


ly the captain burst forth into a torrent 


shook their heads and grinned. 


of curses and abuse, and the result was 
immediate. The grins disappeared. A 
huge negro, with a small bulletlike head, 
distended nostrils, and leaping muscles, 
got One 
one the other rousters roused themselves, 
their tattered shook 
off the cotton fibre, and in a little while 
a stream of freight was pouring from the 


up from the cotton-bales. by 


threw aside coats, 


levee to the decks 
of the Sarah Lane. 

The mate, a 
powerful 
with 
rolled 


his 


man, 
his sleeves 


back 


hairy 


from 
arms, 
upon _ the 
forecastle of the 
packet, cracking 
a whip and shout- 
ing oaths and or- 
To and fro, 
a steady, end- 
the 
swung 


stood 


ders. 
in 
less chain, 
rousters 
with 
strides. 


hulking 
They had 
become, as it 
beasts 

and 
imprecations 


were, 
of 
the 
of the mate drove 
them forward like 
toiling animals. 

I believe that 
all the curses that 
be found 
throughout the 
South on 


mere 
burden, 


can 


THE MATE were 
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the tip of the mate’s tongue, and when 


he yelled them fie reely at the toiling 


negroes they leaped to work as though he 
had laid his lash across their shoulders. 
The rouster, the y say, has no respect for 
the mate who cannot swear. The mild 
man who would request the negro po 
litely to “hurry up” 


would probably be 





with cotton that from the shor 
seemed a floating mountain, the 
tain chanced to have such a slave-dri 
brute as mate. The roustabouts wo! 
sullenly a day or two, then informed 
captain that at the next landing « 
they or the mate would have to leave 
boat. In the cotton season the rou 
bouts are, after all, the lords of 
river, so the mate went. 

But our mate was of exactly the r 
sort, so he raved and cursed and smac 
his whip, and the black man toiled 
sweated, until the last box and the fi 
bale were safe aboard. 

By this time the passengers had beg 
to arrive. As two of them stepped up 
the gangplank over which the half-nak 


roustabouts were swarming, tl 


; mate was hurling oaths at a lag 
i, ging black. They 


FISHING FROM THE STERN WHEEL 


left with all his freight waiting on the 
wharf. The driver who would affect the 
brutality of the slavery days, and who 
would kick and beat the toiling rousters, 
would find himself in a little while left 
with nobody to work for him; but a big, 
roaring, cursing, whip-cracking fellow 
like our mate appears to stimulate the 
blood and tone up the nerves of the black 
man so that he will load a packet full of 
cotton in no time. 

Once, while coming down the river in 
the busy fall, the Sarah Lane so piled 








were a youl 
couple, obviously unused to th 
ways of travel. The young man stag 
gered under three huge valises: th 
girl was small and prim, and carried 
white parasol. At the mate’s flow « 
billingsgate she drew back with wide, 
startled eyes. “ Andrew,” she said, lay 
ing her hand upon the young man’ 
arm, “we can never go on this boat!” 
The young man shifted his valises; lh 
evidently was reluctant to give up h 
trip. “ Oh,” he said, “I guess it won't | 
so bad; let’s try it.” But another expl 
sion from the mate decided the girl 
“Come,” she said, firmly, and she le 
him back across the dusty levee. 

The sun had set; the garish colors had 
faded away into dull grays, and a cool 
evening breeze began to blow from off 
the river. The quaint smoke-stacks of 
the waiting steamboats now stood black 
against the clear sky, and the arc-lights 
on the wharf began to glint and splutter. 
Then, as the red disk of the moon floated 
up above the distant shore, the Sara! 
Lane slipped away from her moorings, 
and cotton-bales and levee and town 
drifted slowly away into a dim perspec 
tive like other things that have passed 
into a memory. 


When I came out on deck the next 
morning everything was vivid with life 
and color. The hot sunlight streamed 
down upon a noisy throng of negroes 
in the foreeastle. Gaudy handkerchiefs 
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tie d about ha ads, necks, and waists 
flared like flames of color. Their skins 
glistened as though they had been oiled. 
We were pushing steadily up against the 
swift and muddy stream, the engines were 
clanging rhythmically, and the steam- 
pipes were puffing out volumes of white 
vapor. Smoke poured from the grilled 
tops of the towering, striped stacks in 
dense black clouds. Down on the fore- 
castle were piled the checkered cotton- 
bales, and here and there shone out the 
bright blue heads of molasses-barrels. 
A ring of rousters in the bow were snap- 
ping their fingers and clapping and 
stamping while a strapping young fellow 
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in a green shirt danced a lively jig. A 





i 


other negro, with a curious leer upon | 


apelike face, was jesting vulgarly, to 
chorus of loud guffaws. 


A young fellow, 
was leaning upon 


fellow passengy 


the rail beside n 


looking upon the scene below. He ti 
me to watch and he would show me sor 
sport. He drew a dime out of his pock 


Ile waved his arm 


to attract the 


tention of the negroes down upon 
lower deck, and then he flung the coir 
It fell tinkling, and rolled between ty 


cotton-bales. With 


yells, the negro 


rushed at it tumultuously, piling ov 


one another, a tangled mass of waving 


ANOTHER PIECE F SILVER FELL AMONG THEM 


arms and _ legs 
whence’ issued 
muffled groans 
and grunts 
Then, suddenly, 
the mass dissolved 
again into a mob 
of rousters, gap 
ing up at us with 
rolling yellow eve 
and heavin; 
chests and dilated 
nostrils. Another 
piece of © silver 
twinkled in th 
air and fell among 
them. Leaping 
and grabbing, the 
negroes snatched 
at the falling 
coin, then plunged 
again into a heap. 

sy this” time 
others of the pas- 
sengers had heard 
the noise and the 
scuffing, and soon 
quite a crowd was 
gathered along the 
rail. A shower 
of change began 
to fall upon the 
deck below and 
into the crowd of 
now _half-frantic 
blacks. 

It was a com- 
ical spectacle. A 
little while be- 
fore, the negroes 
had been quietly 





A DIFFICULT LANDING FIFTEEN 


hand- 
among 
their 
into a 


busied 
ful of 
them, and in 


own affairs; a 
had fallen 
than a minute 
was transformed 

I have heard it said that 
the same phenomenon occurs sometimes 
on the Stock Exchange. 

Suddenly there was a 
Lane’s 


proaching a landing. 


their 


silver 


about 
chean 
ae 
small world 


pandemonium. 


the 
ap- 


blast from 
whistle. We 
Harkens, the mate, 
out upon the forecastle like a 
of wild beasts. He snapped his 
into a like a pistol - shot. 
baboons! Hoist 
Get out your head line 


Sarah were 
strode 
tamer 
whip crack 
“You 

starboard plank! 


your 


there, you grinning ape, you!” 


The comedy was over; down fell the 
‘urtain, and the routine of work be- 
gan again. 

I remember this was a difficult landing. 
The bank was a naked cliff of slime and 
ooze, fifteen feet our 
upper The gangplank, raised on 


rose above 


and 


deck. 


FEET ABOVE OUR UPPER DECK 


end as steeply as it was possible to climb, 
up two-thirds of the 
Two roustabouts climbed out upon 


reached scarcely 
way. 
it with the huge noose of a heavy 
had touched 
land, sprang off upon the mud 
the earth 


toes, 


rope, 
the 


gripping 


and before the packet 


treacherous with prehensil« 
Struggling and slipping, the ground 
crumbling beneath their feet, they finally 
the top the heavy 
to the Then th 
Lane, her exhaust-pipes roaring 
out hissing jets of steam, was tied lik 
to the 
low 
the 


and 


gained and tugged 


hawser nearest tree, 


Sarah 
amphibian monster 


some huge 


crumbling bank. The staging was 
the 


swarmed 


against 


shore, and 
with 


ered steep 


out axe 
muddy path 
the bluff. 
to insure a 
to 


roustabouts 
shove l, 
hewn to 


was 
Ashes 
firmer 
unload 


and 
the 
were dumped 
foothold, and 
the freight. 
Harkens, the mate, whip in hand, stood 
the brink, and the thunder of his 


soon a 
top of 
about 
all 


was ready 


on 
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cursing rolled above our heads. 
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The cap- 


tain was on the top deck, but, save a few 
sharp orders to the pilot, took no part in 


the debarkation. 


He wisely left the man- 


agement of the negroes to the mate. 


A huge . 


CONSTANTLY 


va) 


SEWING UP TOR 


o < 





N BAGS 


bulging crate was separated 


from the bulk of freight, and to it a rope 


was 


shoulders 


lashed. 
of 


It was 
eight 


raised up 
staggering 


on the 


blacks. 


Then, with ten rousters hauling upon the 





rope in f 
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ront, and four more pushir 


from behind, it started on its uncerta 


journey up the incline. We 
watched it 


tiously, 


inch by 


passenge! 
as it ascended, slowly, cau 
inch, Suddenly 

slipped, and, in 

shower of mud and slime, fe 
with a splash into the yello 
water. A 
The 


rousters on 


rouster 


woman screamed 


The 


shriek« 


captain smiled. 


board 


and howled with laughte: 
The mate ignored the in 


cident and continued cursing 


the men who still struggled 
up the plank. The water was 
shallow, and pre sently the 
fallen negro, after  floun 


dering to the boat, climbed, 
dripping 
the deck. 

But erate had 
reached the top, and was car 


and grinning, t 


now the 


ried by the staggering, grunt 
ing blacks into the rud 
woeden shed which projected 
a lenely roof above the wall 
of mud. 


At landings 
the freight receives 
usage. On the Sarah 
there little, 
white who 


this 
rough 
Lane 


weazened 


such as 


Was a 


man was always 
running about with a hammer 
and a 


needle 


nails and a 
thread, nailing 
broken lids of boxes and sew- 
But though 
he could mend, he could not 
avert disaster. 


box of 
and 


ing up torn bags. 


Once I saw a 
rouster swing a sack of flour 
upon his head, and as lhe 
swung it, it burst open, and a 
deluge of white meal en- 
veloped him like a cloud of 
snow. Another time I saw a 
negro, as he lifted a molasses- 
barrel, knock its head against 
a stanchion, and the next in- 
stant 


become a_ streaming, 


sticky mass. I remember 
upon this occasion how a_ burst of 
oaths from MHarkens cut short the 


loud - tongued 


roustabouts 


their fellow 


the other 


mishap of 


merriment of 
at the 


sweet 
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HARPER’S 
Often, while the Sarah Lane lay moor- 
ed beside some clumsy wharf or miry 
bank, I was tempted to go ashore, to es- 
cape for a moment the narrow quarters 
of the deck and to mingle with the strag- 
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FLOUNDERING Ot 


ACROSS THE MuD 


gling crowd of idlers that had perchance 
collected to greet the steamboat. But my 
courage never rose to the actual point of 
debarkation, and I contented myself with 
watching the tribulations of the few 
more venturesome passengers. 

At one mud-bank landing the youth- 
ful passenger who had been throwing 
money to the rousters bravely climbed 
ashore with his kodak, evidently at- 
tracted by the pictorial possibilities of a 
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group of buxom mammies with g¢ 
kerchiefs and aprons of red and y 
checks. Ile repented of his rash 
His polished boots sank deep into 
mire; his newly creased trousers 

splashed with mud, and he dropped 
camera into a puddle. Then, sudde 
the packet’s whistle sounded, and as 
youth came scrambling down the slip; 
gangplank, he got in the way of 
roustabouts, and, to the amusement 





the other passengers, 







was roundly sw 
at by the mate. 


| he re 


packet. The Sarah Lane jogged co 





is no haste about a Mississiy 


fortably along from landing to landi: 
between the monotonous walls of mu 
Always there was the swift, turb 
yellow stream below—that devouri: 
stream, that ceaselessly gnawed its crun 
bling banks; always there was the ar 
of semitropical sky above, against whi 
rode the towering, striped smoke-stacks, 
belehing volumes of smoke from thx 
grilled tops; always there were the levy 
low-lying, bluff banks, lonely and d 
serted, stretching mile after mile, wit! 
their dreary fringe of woods and withou 
a single illuminating spark of life t 
tell of the humanity that lay beyond. 

Now and again the boat would ap 
proach the shore. Perhaps there would 
be no sign of wharf or landing of any 
kind. Sometimes there would not even 
be a white man or a black to answer th 
blast of the packet’s whistle, and to re 
ceive the single package that would, 
maybe, be dropped upon the edge of th 
seeming wilderness. At another time, 
you would see, from a mile or so down 
stream, a flag or handkerchief waving 
from a pole, and a solitary figure stand 
ing beside it. Sometimes it would tak 
the boat half an hour to make a landing 
such as this, but I never knew it to fail 
to take aboard its passenger. 

Once we glided up to a low bar of mud 
but recently deposited by the Mississippi. 
and stretching out a mile or so from 
shore. This time we were not able to 





MISSISSIPPI 


real terra-firma, so the gangplank 
lowered to the strip of mud. For some 


} 


ther Was ho sigh r a passenger, 


and I yw 
why we wel waiting. But in 
a_ half 


floundering 


re ight to be unk aded, 


an hour two passengers 
out acr the mud. 
had signalled th 

but had not 


mtil 


would s p tor 


they 


, 
athered 


th gaudy 
ribbons. They we 


] 


be seen: gabbling volubly 


high-pitched jargon, laughing 
and ealling ecadently now and 
to some rouster or other, toiling 
g under the ever-wateht 


They 


negroes 


stand ateni 


the last barr 


would 9 
till ] 

or the last bale tumbled 
with the end of the task, 


instant of 


ihe to 


ould | 


Ing 
rolled, 
Then, 
e an relaxation: a 
ise of gabbling voices, with the 


leeper masculine tones running through 
shriller feminine falsetto; a flash- 
of white teeth, and loud yal vahs 
if laughter. 


Then the istle 


sudden blast, and there would b 


great would give 
as 
maybe 2x hug and the smack of 
] 


arting 


a kiss, and a minute later a widening 


stretch of water, with the landing drift 
and 1 
faced figures waving a farewell. 


sev 


he gaudy, blac] 


ing rap dly away, 
ral of the rousters were specially 


these oceasions, and after 
the passengers 
the black men had 


ashore. them 


favored upon 


a while some of 


got to 


betting who of the 


sweethearts Two 
led the others 
with high forehead, 
lithe, supple 
huge, 
and apelike 
strength of a gorilla. 


most 
easily one, 
youth, strong 


the 


with 


and a figure ; other, 
old g. 


muscles 


knotte d 


the 


misshapen, 
arms and 
At every landing one or the other, and 
both, of them 
dusky damsel. Now one and now the other 
Then, suddenly, the contest 
ended, for at one landing four swarthy 
the black Apollo. 


Beauty had triumphed over strength. 


sometimes greeted some 


led the race. 


maidens surrounded 
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idnight, and I stood upon the 
nto the 
loped the 
approaching a land 


the white 


mysterious 


throbbing 


search-light 
darkness. It 
shore, 


the velvet 
and in an 


a black 


trees and of 


as upon 
tT waving 
shanties, among 
flitting. Then, 
these disappeared, 
circle of light there slid 
a little levee, rising pale 
ut of the black 
darkness. It 
| dese rted Save 


dilapidated 
igures W 


ed slowly by, 


river, 


against the was 


mass of wait 


for one 


gure guarding the 
i¢ freight. 
So we slid mysteriously to our moor- 

the heavy 


nd the n 


gangplank was swung 
the 


and 


swarmed into 
still, Back 
toiled across the levee, casting 
distorted shadows, and the hill of 


ashore crumbled away. 


groes 


white ] cht. 


Then, as 


clay Ler harshly, the last barrel was 
led en board: there was a tinkle of an 
veering bell i the 


ringing in engine 


a wheeze and groan of the engines, 
1 the the 
ld] -whee] beat 


water 


steam-pipes ; great 
the 
search- 
glided 
the 
vision of un- 
the 
in a minute swallowed up into 


astern bégan to 


noisily; the spluttering 


and we out 
mystery of night. 


like a 


ior a 


sudden 
minute in 


Vy, seen 


pres- 


then 


the 
the march of 
the river 


Mississippi steamboat, a 
Where 


packets, a 


time. 
teemed with 
steamer and then be seen 

through tortu 
Inland, be- 
iron band of the rail 
but the 


on that narrow strip 


single 


may now 


threading her lazy 


way 
ous, ever-changing channels. 
yond the levee, the 
conqgue red, between 


road has 


le yee 


and the river, 
of land, ever crumbling, ever building, 
the railroad dare not venture. From this 


ve stige of 


packet 


former empire the wandering 
This is her do 


‘reature of the past, 


gathers tribute. 
Here she, a ¢ 


flaunt herself, outworn and archaic 


main. 
dare 
in the face of progress. 
She is the 
of Waters. 


daughter of the Father 
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BY MARY E. 











N the deep yard in front of and in 
the deep garden be hind the old Deer- 
ing house was : 


roses. There were all the old-fashioned 


varieties. There were the sweetbrier, the 


hundred-leaved, the white, the deep red, 
the Seotch blush roses, prairie roses, and 
rose peonies—which last are,of course, 
not roses, but may reasonably be consider- 
ed gigantic symbolisms of them. Ama- 
rina herself was a marvel. She had a won- 
derful blondness, although she tanned in- 
stead of freckled in the sun. But there 
was something about that soft creaminess 
of tint which her skin—as that of her 
foremothers’ had done—assumed in the 
ummer-time which had a beauty beyond 
that of mere pink and pearl. Through this 
creamy tint was a!ways to be seen on the 
cheeks a flush of rose; and her eyes, which 
were brown, shaded into the cream, and 
her lips were erimson. There had been 
many intermarriages in the Deering 
family. Amarina’s own parents had been 
distantly related, but she was an instance 
of endurance instead of degeneration. 
She was as perfect as one of the roses in 
her garden, which had come of the repro- 
duction of many generations of bloom. 
Amarina had outlived her immediate 
family, and lived alone with an aged 
great-aunt and tww old servants. She 
was nearly thirty, and had never had a 
lover. But it was not held in the least to 
Amarina Deering’s discredit that she re- 
mained single, for it was universally con- 
ceded that there was nobody in the vil- 
lage who could have aspired to her 
hand without presumption. She was set 
up on a pedestal like some goddess, and 
if she realized a loneliness thereon no- 
hody knew it, for she had the pride of 
her family. 

Amarina’s great-aunt was very old, but 
she seemed to have attained a pause of 
longevity at the summit of her hill of 
vears, and time now seemed to make no 
further impression upon her. She was 


Amarina’s 


marvellous growth of 





Roses 
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dim-sighted, dim of comprehension, ar 
very hard of hearing, as she had been ¢{ 
years; she had never been married. L, 
ing with Amarina’s great-aunt Marga 
Deering was scarcely like living with a 
animated person, but the girl was for 
of her, and tended her with the great 
est care, 

Amarina at almost thirty was to tl 
full as lovely as at eighteen. Peopk sa 
that she did not change in the least 
And in truth there was little differenc 
She looked as truly the same as the mn 
roses which appeared blooming on_ thi 
perennial stalks of the old ones in the 
garden every June. 

However, when Amarina neared thirt) 
she began to think of putting on caps. 

All women, as a rule, of that age wor 
caps. One summer afternoon she got out 
some fine old lace and muslin, and sat on 
the porch beside her great-aunt fashion 
ing a cap. The old woman cast a glanc 
at the filmy stuff which Amarina was 
manipulating. 

Amarina answered the look as_ she 
would have answered a question; she had 
come to understand her aunt’s silences 
us she would have understood speech. 
“T am getting near thirty, Aunt Mar 
garet,” said she, “and I thought | 
might as well be getting some caps 
ready.” She laughed as she said it, 
and there was not the slightest bitter- 
ness in her laugh, which was that of 
one amused with Time while she makes 
concessions to him. The old woman 
looked away from Amarina and_ the 
cap, and her eyes took on an odd blank 
of remembrance. 


Amarina continued to gather the lace 
and sew it to the muslin. She wore that 
day a lemon-colored muslin gown, and 
her fair hair fell in curls all over her 
neck and shoulders. Out of them looked 
her round face, slightly browned by the 
sun, with the rose-flush on the cheeks, and 
the brown eyes which still regarded the 
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rid and life itself with the surprise and 
ist of youth. 

the 
end of the yard and came up the path 


Suddenly a man entered gate at 
ween the rose-bushes and rose peonies 
ich 
m her work at him with a gentle sur 
se. The 

at all. 
own first cap, which she 


bordered it. Amarina glanced 
old aunt did not seem to see 


She was trying to recall 
had donned 
thirty. 


lhe the he 


fted his hat and spoke quite familiarly, 


nan approached porch ; 


th a pleasant, almost mischievous 
izh. “ All the pink roses are in bloom 
the yard,” said he, “but the one yellow 
© blooms on the porch.” 

(marina and 
th a slight hauteur. 
“ Then 


the stranger. 


confronted him 
“Sir?” said she. 


arose 
have forgotten me,” said 
“Well, I will forgive you; 


but only one rose.” 


you 


there are many bees, 


“1 will admit that you have the advan 
tage of me, sir,” Amarina said in her 
sweet, slightly formal manner. 

“ Well, why should you remember?” r 
plied the man. “ It was ten years ago that 
but 


your head like 


ve met, the years have flown over 


a flock of humming-birds. 
[am Alonzo Fairwater.” 
A flash of 


\marina’s 


recognition into 


Alonzo 


the distant cousin of her one girl friend, 


came 
eyes, Fairwater was 
Alicia Day, who lived three miles away 
in a tiny suburb of the vil'age, which was 
for her family—* Day Corner.” 
It was seldom that Amarina saw Alicia, 
since she herself was kept at home by 
of Alicia 
was away the greater part of the year in 
the city. She was a beauty and a belle. 
called than Ama- 
rina, although she too had never married. 


named 


the eare her aged aunt, and 


Some her handsomer 

Amarina curtsied, and motioned Alonzo 
Fairwater to “ Yes,” she said, 
‘1 beg your pardon. | 
now: 


a chair. 
remember you 
but ten years is a long time.” 
‘Not for you,” replied Alonzo Fair- 
water, seating himself, with eyes of open 
admiration upon the girl’s face. 
“You Alicia’s?” said 


Amarina, again with a slightly haugh- 


are visiting at 


tv air 


The young man explained his pres- 
It seemed 
that he was out of health, and country 


ence with an odd eagerness. 


air had been recommended, and he had 
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Day 
Amarina 


come visit to the homestead 
Alicia 
Alonzo 


next day. 
the 


on a 
knew, but 
the 
He touched very lightly upon 
Alicia, but 
deal about the beauty of the village and 


the 


Was away, as 


said that she was to return 


subject of said a great 
sweetness and health-giving properties 
of the air. 


As the 


great 


two sal 
the 
man crossed the front yard with a rake 


Ile cast 


which was almest surly, toward the group 


the silent 


background, au 


there, with 


aunt in young 


over his shoulder. one glance, 
on the poreh, and only dipped his head 
salu 
he 


to eall 


slightly in response to Amarina’s 


tation, which marked as if 
had 
upon her. 


“Who is that 


Alonzo Fairwater, in a voice so loud that 


was 


as 


been any gentleman coming 


sulky swain?” asked 
the young man must have heard; but he 
continued without turning his head, and 
was moving about, tossing 


soon seell 


up the newly mown hay in an adjoin 
field. 
Amarina colored. 
Mr. 
he makes hay on 
she replied. 
Fairwater gazed with a sort of super 
the 
and 


ing 
‘He is one of 
Thomas Heth rly, 


land 


my 


neighbors, and 


my on shares,” 


cilious amusement at young man 


moving mm a green rosy foam of 


clover and timothy. “It is very early to 
make hay, is it not?” he said. 


Then 


Jacob, the two 


‘Very early,” replied Amarina. 
Martha, the wife of old 
being the servants of the Deerings, 
out 
silver 


Came 


with a tray on which were a squat 
plate of little 
and nothing more was said about 
Thomas Hetherly. 
after 


leave 


tea-service and a 


eake S$; 

However, Alonzo Fairwater had 
his and the 
Amarina gathered up daintily her lemon 
colored the 
Thomas 


taken sun was low, 


skirts and crossed vard, 
and approached the haymaker. 
Hetherly stopped when he saw her, and 
waited with a sort of dignity which sat 
well upon him; for, in spite of his work 
ing-clothes and his humble task, he was 
a masterly-looking fellow of great height, 
and with a handsome face so strong as 
to be almost stern. 

Amarina smiled albeit a 


little timidly, up at him from the cloud 


pleasantly, 


of her yellow curls. “ How do you get on 
with the hay, Mr. Hetherly?” asked she. 
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‘Very well, Miss Deering, considering 
the size of the field.” 

“Tt is good hay weather,” said Ama 
rina. 

“ Very 


rood 
good. 


Thomas’s r¢ plies were almost curt. He 


looked straight at her beautiful face with 
a sort of defiance, the defiance of the 
original man for the wiles of the woman. 

Amarina turned away, then she hesi- 
tated. “That gentleman who was sit- 
ting on the porch was Alonzo Fairwater,” 
said she. 

‘Yes: I knew him. I saw him years 
ago,” replied Hetherly, quietly. 

Amarina hesitated still. A deep pink 
overspre ad the eream of her cheeks. "5 
know you must have overheard what he 
said,” she faltered. “ 1 am sure he meant 
no harm, and I hope vou do not think 

Iletherly turned from her and gave the 
hay a little toss. “I think nothing at all 
about it,” he re plied. 

“T am very glad,” said Amarina, with 

a curious meekness, for she had a proud 
soul, and she had met, in a sense, with 
a repulse. 
“T did not intend to be surly toward 
you,” said Thomas Hetherly, tossing the 
hay steadily, “and as for anything else, 
I never store in my mind what was not 
meant for my ears.” 

“T am very glad,” said Amarina again, 
and still with that curious meekness. 
Then she was gone, skimming the stutbed 
surface of the fie'd in her lemon-colored 
gown as lightly as a_ butterfly, and 
Thomas Hetherly continued his work 
until the sun was below the horizon and 
the stars were shining, then he went home. 
He was poor and lived alone. All his 
life until the last year he had been bur- 
dened with the care of his father, who 
had suffered with a terrible incurable dis- 
ease, and who required not only great 
care, but great expense., When he died, 
the small Hetherly estate was heavily en- 
cumbered, and Thomas was working to 
clear it. When he reached home he built 
his kitchen fire, set the kettle on, then 
washed himself and changed his clothes. 
He did so on account of Amarina Deer- 
ing’s daintiness, and because he could not 
bear to compare himself to so much dis- 
advantage with the fine gentleman who 
had sat on the poreh with her that after- 
noon. After his simple supper he sat 
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down on his front door-step, and lo 
ed across the street at the old Der 
ing house. 

It was a strange old pile, ae 
glomeration resulting from the tastes a 


ls of succeeding generations of ¢ 


heer 
race. Nearly everybody who had dws 
in it, since the original founder, An 
rina’s great-grandfather, had added son 
thing to it. It was a multiplication 
the first simple theme, a house of eig] 
square rooms on two floors. Now thx 
were ells and outbuildings, and roon 
opening from one another by unexpecti 
steps, and the stairs and doors wer 
such numbers that they were a matter « 
jest in the village. The whole was 
immense aggregation of the tastes an 
needs of different individuals of one rac 
consolidated in brick and wood and plas 
ter. There was, however, a_ singular 
unanimity about the house in the midst 
of variety. It was, in reality, harmonious 
architecture, although not of any known 
school. And the deep front yard and 
garden in the rear; with their rank 
growths of roses, carried the harmony 
farther still, and Amarina, the true 
daughter of the race, raised it to the 
utmost pitch. Amarina’s very name il- 
lustrated curiously the tendency of her 
family to compound and conserve. Her 
grandmother’s name had been Amanda, 
her mother’s Marina, hers was Amarina. 
There had been no strictly new name in 
the family for generations, and there had 
been hardly one new thing in the house. 
Alonzo Fairwater, who came often, found 
a charm in this conservation of the grace 
ful old. Te viewed the furniture: chairs 
with harp backs, the spindle-'egged piano, 
the gilded candlesticks dangling with 
prisms, on the mantel; the pictures, dark- 
ly rich and mysterious old paintings in 
heavy dull frames, steel-engravings of 
ultra-delicacy, and pencil drawings made 
by Amarina’s ancestresses—and all fasci 
nated the man, who had an esthetic 
nature. Nothing which had ever entered 
that old house, except the people who had 
dwelt therein, had ever departed from it. 
And yet they had not been a niggardly 
race—not with money; they had always 
heen free with that. It was only with 
that which money had bought that they 
had been chary. It was as if their pos- 
sessions had acquired for them a worth 
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nd their intrinsic ones, and becam« 


Amarina’s 
Deering, dull 


of their individuality. 
t-aunt, Margaret she 
life 


had she been deprived 


as 
enough 


have aroused to 


would 
reak her heart 
ight of her old store, although noth 
seemed very clearly present with her 
he aged dimness of her mind. 
had ealled 
before 
embered the first cap which she 


-o Fairwater upon 
fairly 
had 
re when she passed out of her girl 
Then suddenly, 


na many times she 


one evening, when 


ind Amarina and Alonzo were all in 


sitting-room, and Amarina was 
the 


st ick, 


em- 
handkerchief by light 
tall and 
1 watching her with half 
d, half-furtive the old 
man remembered, and when she did re 


dering a 
eand' in a silver 
sat near, 


admiration, 


he r with 
a child. 


(marina looked up and saw the tears, 
‘ 


mber the te rolled down 


ars 
| cheeks as if she had been 
dropping her work, ran _ to 
‘Why, Aunt Margaret,” 


hat is the matter?” 


he r. 
ce ar said she, 
“Tt had three rows of thread lace, 


of lilae ribbon,” 


and 


was a bow sobbed 
e old woman. 
and the thought 


the old soul had clean 


but Amarina spoke soothingly. 


stared, 
that 
her wits, 
‘What 
hread 


aunt ?” 


Alonzo came 


him lost 
was trimmed with three rows of 
lilae 
“and why do you 


lace and a bow of ribbon 


said she: 
veep about it?” 


lear 
“Three rows of thread lace and a bow 
lilae ribbon,” repeated the old aunt, 

nd she sobbe d aloud. 

“On what, dear aunt ?” 

“On my eap, my first cap that I wore 

hen I turned the 

ld woman. 


was thirty,” wailed 

\lonzo Fairwater turned his face asid 
nd laughed a little, but Amarina re 

rded her with entire sympathy 
“Yes, I understand, Aunt Mar- 
varet, said she, and indeed she did 
understand as no one of alien blood could 


have understood. 


aunt 
dear 
now,” 


al- 
I mended it carefully, and the 
ac-ribbon bow faded, and it is all gone.” 


“And the lace dropped to pieces, 
though 
lil 
sobbed old Margaret Deering, and she wept 
as if at the memory of her dead mother 
or her dead dead _ self 


Amarina soothed her, Alonzo Fairwater 


sister or her 
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could not help thinking, like an 
alled Martha, the old woman 
was led off and put tenderly to bed, after 


angel. 
She e 


and 
she had been given a cup of spiced cordial. 

Alonzo Fairwater “It would be 
worth while being old and feeble if one 
could 


and 


rose 


have such care as 


his 
Amarina only laughed. 
him to the 


yours,” he said, 
trembled a little, but 
She accompanied 


voice 
door, and they were standing 
in a stream of moonlight which poured 
into the old hall, wher 
his speech short 
the 


rina’s hand 


suddenly he cut 
it was of the probabl 
next day seized Ama- 
“Oh, Ama 
she drew back. 


weather and 


and kissed it. 
rina!” he 
“ Sr, 
Alon 
further 
light. 


sighed out, but 
she said. 

-o Fairwater moved away from her 
the 


‘Forgive me, | beg 


into stream of silver moon- 


you,” he mur 
path 


then 


mured, and went quickly down thx 
n the 
their 
Amarina 


betwee rose-bushes, which wert 


past bloom. 
her 
She 


was in 
night reflected. 
Alonzo 


had said and done was 


when she 
that 
that 
her, that what he 
le nt to 
that he 
cise avowals on the first opportunity. She 
She con- 
its advan- 
While she was 
little white bed, 
stiffened with strenuous thought, a light 
shone in her f the 
Hetherly Then directly 
her heart leaped to an understanding of 


own 
had 


loved 


chamber 
no doubt I airwater 


equiva 


a declaration of love, and 


would follow it up by more pre 


doubt, but 
the 


had ne no rapture. 


sidered matter gravely, 
ta 


ages and disadvantages. 


lving in her 


doing so 


from a window « 


house opposite. 


eves 


itself, and at the same time to indignation 
herself. She that if 
the question had been of marriage with 


with understood 
Thomas Hetherly, such careful weighing 
of consequences would have been almost 
out of her power, but she was merciless 
the first 
place, Thomas Hetherly had manifested 
no inelination to marry her, and she ac 
eused herself of indelicacy at 
nation of thing. In 
place, the women of her race had never 
like 


was 


with herself because of it. In 


the imagi 
such a the second 
married a simple, poor man him, 
the 


with her 


born 
She 


and conservatism which 


held her like chain armor 
almost majestic 


was a creature of an 


maidenliness in- 
voluntary leap of her heart, and reflected 
upon the subject of marriage with Alonzo, 


She pressed back the 
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as if it had been an embroidery pattern. 
Although she had a keen mind and a 
vivid imagination, the real significance 
of marriage itself, except as a matter of 
custom for which she had hereditary in- 
stincts, and an estate which it became a 
woman to enter, and which was held 
somewhat to her disparagement to miss, 
was scarcely present to her consideration 
at all. 

Amarina fully expected that Alonzo 
Fairwater would present himself the next 
day and make a definite proposal for her 
hand; the dignity of the Deering women 
had never been affronted with a scene 
like that of the night before except with 
such a sequel. All the time she reflected, 
but was not able to make up her mind 
coneerning her answer, for whether she 
would or not, the gleam of that candle of 
Thomas Hetherly’s seemed to send her 
thoughts adrift, and the image of him 
drove the image of the other man from 
her heart. 

But the next afternoon, instead of 
Alonzo, Alicia Day came in the Day 
coach, and she was out in a swirl of 
purple and gold-shot silk, for she was of a 
dark and splendid beauty and fine rai- 
ment became her, and she delighted in it. 
A bird-of-paradise plume curled around 
her hat, and her wrought veil of yellow 
lace drifted to her waist before her lovely 
face as she ran up the path between the 
rose-bushes to Amarina hastening to meet 
her. “Oh, Amarina!” sighed Alicia. 

“Dearest Alicia!” said Amarina, and 
she held her in her arms and kissed her 
fondly. Then she led Alicia into the 
house and the best parlor. Alicia sank 
into a corner of the sofa, drawing Ama- 
rina down beside her. “Oh, Amarina!” 
she sighed again, and the brilliant flush 
upon her cheeks deepened, and her dark 
eves shone with tears. 

Amarina laughed. “ This is the second 
time you have said that, and what ails 
you, sweetheart?” said she. 

Alicia glanced up at Amarina in a 
sweet confusion, like a rose in a gale of 
wind. “I know it,” said she. “I am 
silly as I never thought Alicia Day could 
be, but I am silly because I am happy as 
Alicia Day never expected to be happy, 
dear.” Alicia had tossed back her long 
veil, and her glowing, beautiful face was 
framed by the floating lace flowers. Her 


blush mounted to the soft black eu 
her forehead. “Cannot you guess 
makes me so happy, dear?” she whisp: 

After all, Amarina, in spite of he: 
most frozen maidenliness, was a wo1 
A blush mounted high on her own che 
and she cast down her brown eyes. “ \ 
are hetrothed,” she whispered. 

Alicia hid her face on her frie: 
shoulder. “ Yes,” said she, “I am 
trothed for some months. Next year 
this time I shall be wed, and you shall 
bridesmaid, Amarina.” 

“Who is he, sweetheart?” asked At 
rina 

Alicia laughed with utter exultation 
bliss. “Who could he be but Alo 
Fairwater?” said she. “ Oh, Amarina, | 
have loved him ever since I was a chi 
and thought there was no one like hi 
and something came betwixt us, and n 
heart broke, but now it is all over, and 
we love each other and are to be we 
But why do you say nothing, Amarina /” 

“T wish vou joy, sweetheart,” repli 
the other girl, and her voice was strange, 
but Alicia in her excitement did not 
notice it. 

“ Joy I shall have, pressed down and 
running over,” said she. “ There never 
was a man like him; I thought you might 
guess, dear, since you knew he was here, 
for he has told me that he paid his re 
spects to you, since you were my friend, 
although he has been pining for my r 
turn. I was obliged to remain in Boston 
for Elizabeth Ware’s wedding. 
little you say, Amarina!” 


3ut how 


Amarina roused herse!f, and she spoke 
fervently, although dissimulation was 
new to her. “I hope you will be very 
happy, dear,” she said. 

“Happy!” repeated Alicia. “ Oh, 
Amarina, did you ever see a man to 
equal Alonzo?” 


“Not in your eyes, dear,” replied 
Amarina, evasively. 

Then Alicia laughed gayly. “I verily 
believe.that you have seen some one who 


looks in your eyes as Alonzo does in 
mine,” said she. “ Own up to me, sweet.” 

But Amarina paled and sobered, and 
Alicia could get nothing from her. That 
evening. when she and Alonzo were sit- 
ting alone, she said that she suspected 
that Amarina had herself lost her heart 
to some one, and that she hoped that such 
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happiness as she herself had might come 
to her, for she had but a dull life alone 
with her old aunt. They were sitting in 
the moonlight, and Alicia could not see 
the expression on Alonzo’s face, but it 
was one of both pain and triumph. “I 
do not see who he ean be,” said Alicia, 
reflectively; “there is no one here for 
her. Do you not think her very beau- 
tiful from what little you have seen of 
her, Alonzo ?” 

“ Very beautiful,” replied Alonzo, with 
a slight tremor in his voice, which Alicia 
did not notice. She had the entire trust 
and confidence of a great beauty who had 
always seen men at her feet. 

The next afternoon, when Amarina 
was seen driving up with her aunt in the 
old Deering coach, Alonzo Fairwater, who 
had always esteemed himself brave as men 
go, did what some might have considered 
a cowardly thing. He stole softly down 
the back stairs, and across the garden 
into a thick wood behind it. Therefore, 
when Alicia sent to call him, he was not 
to be found. “I thought Alonzo was in 
his room,” said Alicia, “ but he must have 
gone out.” 

Amarina murmured that she was sorry 
to miss the pleasure, but her beautiful 
lips curled with covert scorn. She was 
thankful for once for her aunt’s dulness, 
which prevented her from any betrayal of 
Alonzo’s frequent calls upon herself. 

It was not long after that that Alicia 
and her mother went away to visit the 
Fairwater family near Boston, and of 
course Alonzo went also, and it so hap- 
pened that Amarina saw Alicia but 
seldom for a year, when it was June 
again and the wedding-day at hand. The 
Day farm remained for the greater part 
of the time in charge of the farmer 
who managed it, and Alicia and her 
mother remained away. Alicia was fond 
of gayety, and she was preparing her 
trousseau in Boston. Then, too, Alonzo, 
who was a lawyer, had an important 
ease, which kept him closely confined in 
the city. 

In the mean time Amarina had had her 
own experiences. It was as if Alicia’s 
betrothal had furnished her with a key- 
note to which she could not help but pipe 
and sing, whether she would or not. She 
began to be cognizant, as she had never 
been before, of Thomas Hetherly’s com- 





ings and goings, his house being 
tinctly visible from her sitting-room \ 
dows, especially when the leaves were of 
the trees. In the winter-time, Thomas 
Hetherly had little work to do, except 
care of the few creatures which compr 
his live stock. She watched him in 
frosty mornings, with furtive eyes tur 
from her embroidery, going back and f. 
between the old red barn and the \ 
with buckets of water, Then she watehed 
him with a book under his arm of 
afternoon, setting forth for the villay 
library. The village library was but 
poor affair, and that set her thinking 
her father’s study, the walls of which 
were lined with books,—not new ones, but 
of a rare selection. Then one afterno 


Mrs. Ephraim Janeway, a_neighl 
came in to call. She was an elde 
woman with the eye of a fox, and t! 
whole village was as an open book | 
her, in which she read to others’ discredit 
and her own glory. It was this woma 
who spoke of Thomas Hetherly and his 
haunting of the village library. “’Ti 
said he is bound to read it all through,” 
“but to my mind he would not 
have such a hunger and thirst for books 
were it not that Prudence Emmons has 
the charge of them.” This Prudence Em 
mons was a widow to whom the charge 
of the little library had been given to ek: 
out her scanty income, and she was con 
sidered very fair to see. 

Amarina flushed angrily. “It seems 
hard if a man cannot indulge a love for 
good books without a suspicion of that 
kind,” said she. She spoke in a soft 
voice, and took another stitch in her 
embroidery, but she was angry. Mrs. 
Janeway was shrewd and never affronted 
willingly. “ Well, it may not be so,” she 
admitted. “I heard it at the sewing- 
circle the other afternoon, and one can 
never tell what the truth is when women 
are gabbling together, but the library is 
old, and Mrs. Prudence Emmons was al 
ways one whom gentlemen favored, and 
she has lately taken to going with- 
out eaps, and she will never see thirty- 
five again.” 

After Mrs. Ephraim Janeway had gone, 
Amarina went up to her own room and 
stood before her looking-glass and pulled 
off her own cap with an impatient gesture, 
and when her yellow curls, being set free, 


Sa id she, 
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bled about her face, she shook her 
defiantly. “I will wait until my 
be thirty years old before I crown it 
a cap, and let them say what they 
said she, quite aloud. 
hat evening, when the old servant- 
n Martha was out in the kitehen 
her husband, she said to him 
she wondered if Amarina had any 
in mind, beeause she had left off 
cap, but the old man was smoking 
diy his after-supper pipe, and shook 
head with a mumble meant to express 
ignorance. It was the very next 
rnoon that old Jacob came to her and 
d her, with a chuckle half of amaze 
nt, half of suspicion, that Amarina 
asked him to step across the road 
the Hetherly house and ask if Mr. 
mas Hetherly would do her the favor 
call some evening on a matter of busi 
38 The old man eyed his wife 
guishly for approbation at his discovery 
a confirmation of her own suspicion, 
ut she replied to him angrily. 
“Good Lord!” 
lean daft ¢ 
hat one like her would favor one like 


said she, “are you gone 
Think you for one moment 


m? Not a ecollege-learned man in his 
hole family, and he himself without 
noney enough to do anything but travel 
n the same track his father and grand- 
father went before him. ’Tis a good 
young man enough he is, but when it 
comes to a husband for Amarina Deer- 
ng—” The old woman made a gesture 
expressive of the utmost contempt. 

‘She sends in December to see about 
mowin’ the fields!” said old Jacob, and 
hi chuckled openly. 

“What of that?—the Deerings were al- 
vays beforehand with their plans,” re- 
turned Martha, sharply. 

Still, when Thomas Hetherly did not 
obey her mistress’s summons for some ten 
days afterward, she waxed indignant. “ I 
would like to know who he thinks he is,” 
she said to old Jacob. “One of the 
Hetherlys not to run as fast as his feet 
could carry him when one of the Deer- 
ings, and a lady too, sends for him!” 
But old Jacob was smoking his pipe 
again after supper, and he only grunted 
in reply. 

Amarina herself was somewhat sur- 
prised at Thomas Hetherly’s lack of haste 
to call in response to her request. The 
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very first evening after it was sent she 
had curled her hair carefully and put on 
her brown silk, and an embroidered col 
lar with a cameo brooch. The next eve 
ning she had so arrayed herself again, 
and the next after that she had put on a 
crimson silk which had been said to be 
come her. Every evening she had arrayed 
herself, with a view to Thomas Hetherly’s 
appearance, and not one item of her 
furbishing had escaped old Martha. 

It was that very evening when she had 
inconsistently complained of his non 
appearance that there came a tap on the 
old knocker, and Martha pulled off her 
apron to answer it. “He has come,” 
said she. 

Old Jacob roused himself. He re 
moved his pipe, which he seemed to suck 
with the blank content of an infant. 

“To see about mowin’ of the hay in 
December!” said he, and chuckled. But 
his face sobered at his wife’s fierce glance, 
and he resumed his pipe while she went to 
the door to admit Thomas Hetherly. 

Amarina looked a little shy as she arose 
to weleome Thomas. The old aunt had 
retired. Thomas had made no prepara- 
Ile wore 
his every-day clothes, which were neat and 
Still, he was a 
splendid figure of a man, and he domi- 
nated his clothes as he stood there return 
He had come, 
in facet, with a curious inward sulkiness 
and revolt of pride. But no man could 
have found any fault with his reception, 
which was as punctilious as toward any 
gentleman in the land. “I pray you be 
seated, Mr. Hetherly,” said Amarina, and 
she indieated with her long, slim, white 
hand a chair which was in some sense 
the chair of state for a caller. But 
Hetherly remained standing. 

“T thank you,” he said, “but I have 
not long to stay, and I will not sit if 
you will be so kind as to tell me your 
business with me.” 


tions for his eall on Amarina. 


whole, although coarse. 


ing Amarina’s greeting. 


She herself felt the 
absurdity of sending for Thomas on the 
only errand which she had been able to 
devise. She hesitated a moment. “I 
wished to ask you if you had any objec- 
tion to farming my land on shares as you 
did last year?” she said, timidly, and she 


Amarina colored. 


saw the young man’s start of surprise, and 
colored to the roots of her yellow hair. 
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“None in the least,” replied Thomas 
Hetherly, and with that he turned to go, 
but Amarina him. She had 
come quite close to him, and she held one 
of the silver candlesticks in her hand. 
“T wanted to ask,” she said, “ if—if 
you would not like to borrow some books 
from my father’s library. 
great 


stopped 


There are a 
should be 


to loan them to you.” 


many, and I very gla 

“ Thank 
replied; “but I get books from 
the library.” 


Thomas’s face colored. 


you,” he 


own 


Ilis voice was fairly curt, but Ama- 
rina the 


subservience 


continued. Somehow curtness 


her better than 


would have done. 


pleased 

“ But the village library is small,” said 
she, “and I have heard the books were not 
well chosen, and if you wished—” 

“ Thank you,” said Thomas again, “ but 
I find books in 
library.” 

Amarina tried to look at him haugh- 
tily, but the benefit thrust back upon her 
in such wige hurt her, and in spite of her- 
self her voice had a piteous tone. “ Very 
well, Mr. Hetherly,” she said; “ it 
only that I saw you going to the libra- 
ry for books, and I 
I thought 

Then suddenly Thomas’s own face soft- 
ened. In 


very good the village 


Wwas 


had so many, and 


afterward he 
saw himself as a churl, instead of a man 


thinking of it 


well aware of his own individual worth, 
and the slight estimate in which it was 
prebably held by this girl of a gentle 
“ Thank vou,” he said, “and per- 


” 


race, 
haps, since you are so kind 
“Pray come directly into the library 


with me,” cried Amarina, eagerly. She 
held the streaming candle high, and 
Thomas followed her out of the warm 


sitting-room and through the length of 
the icy hall into the library. Amarina 
one of the book-lined 
walls, holding the candle. “ Please make 
your choice,” said she, “and please take 
as many as you like.” 
Hetherly 


over 


moved close to 


scrutinizing 
the books which the eandle-light 
played uncertainly. The room was very 
cold: his breath and Amarina’s mingled 
in-a cloud of smoke. 

She held the candle here and there that 
Thomas might the old books the 
better, and her face was radiant, and her 


Thomas stood 


see 
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cheeks began to glow with the cold. 7 
windows of white fr 
work here and th 
sparkles like diamonds where the lig 
from the candle struck them. The bo 
which finally Thomas selected felt | 
blocks of ice to his hand. Amar 
scudded before him to the sitting-roo 
and he followed her, but he did not ace 
her invitation to sit down. That 
after Amarina went to bed, the light 


his reading-lamp shone in her face. S 


were expanses 


which sent out 


nig 


had in her heart the pleasant warmth 

a kindly deed to one beloved, althous 
she still never seriously entertained f 
one moment the possibility of marriag 
with Thomas Hetherly. It not | 

cause she scorned him, for Amarina h:; 
in one sense a humble heart, but simp 


was 


because he =e med to her of another So! 
She when it 
question of mating, as a bird of paradis 
might regard a None of th 
Deerings had married any but men with 


regarded him, came to 


sparrow. 


liberal educations and of gentle antec 
dents. Thomas Hetherly’s father, befor 
his health failed him, had been the villag: 
painter, and many a time when she was 
a child she had seen him in his stained 
white clothes perched on a ladder befor 
her own house. 
to the 


Ilis illness had been due 


poison in the white lead, and 


Amarina had heard from Mrs. Ephraim 
Janeway that he had made Thomas 
promise on that account that he would 


never take up his father’s old trade. 
“Tle could have made a better living at 
it,” Mrs. Janeway said; “I don’t believe 
Thomas more than makes two ends meet, 
thongh I hear he sold a deal of 
honey last year.” Thomas kept bees, anc 
stretched behind 


good 


a long row of hives 
his house. 

In a week’s time Thomas returned the 
books, and took two more home with him, 
but he did not accept Amarina’s invita- 
tion to be seated. The almost churlish 
ness of his manner had gone, but instead 
was a pride before which Amarina’s own 
shrunk, fairly dwarfed. 

“T’d like to know who Thomas Hetherly 
thinks he is?” said old Martha, one eve- 
ning, after he had taken his books and 
gone. She had entered the sitting-room 
on an errand about breakfast. “ Any- 
body would think he was a prince to see 
the way he acts.” 
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“ Nonsense,” said Amarina. 

“He holds up his head as if there 
wasn’t anybody in the country quite good 
enough to speak to him,” continued 
Martha; “and what is he? He just 
grubs along on that little land, and farms 
yours on shares, and keeps bees. H’m!” 

“Tle has a good deal of book-learning,” 
said Amarina, blushing, and timidly yet 
dignifiedly on the defensive. 

“Tle ain’t college-l’arnt. What col- 
le gre did he ever go to, I'd like to know ag 

“Te has read a great deal, and taught 
himself a great deal. He can read Greek 
and Latin, and he has studied mathe- 
matics.” 

“Tim!” said Martha again. 

When Martha was out in the kitchen, 
she sat down the other side of the stove 
with a face so glum that even old Jacob 
lropped his peaceful pipe to stare at her 
and inquire thickly what was the matter. 

“T know what is the matter,” said old 
Martha. She was a very large woman, 
and her small eyes rolled with unwar- 
ranted accusation at her husband from 
the placid curves of her disturbed face. 

“What’s to pay?” further asked old 
Jacob. 

“Girls don’t leave oft caps when they’re 
turned thirty, and put on silk dresses, and 
stand hours in freezin’ rooms a-holdin’ 
candles for young men to pick out books 
for nothin’; that’s what’s to pay,” said she. 

“Vou don’t think 

“T think that when a body ean’t get 
a sweet grape, a body will take a sour 
sometimes rather than no grape at all,” 
returned Martha; “and to think of old 
Abel Hetherly’s son a-holdin’ up of his 
head when he comes, as if he was the 
Lord of all creation!” 

“Abel Hetherly was a good man,” re- 
marked Jacob. Old Abel Hetherly had 
been one of his boyhood friends. 

“Of course he was a good man. I'd 
like to know who’s sayin’ anythin’ agin’ 
him,” returned his wife, crossly; “ but, 
Lord! who’s his son, to come over here 
puttin’ on sech airs, and she a-dressin’ of 
herself up as if the President was comin’ ? 
iler blue and white plaid silk on to-night. 
Lord! Thomas Hetherly’s mother never 
had but one silk dress in her life, and 
that was a cinnamon-brown one that made 
her look as yaller as saffron, and she was 
laid out in it. Thomas Hetherly ain’t 


used to women in silk dresses, and h 
ain’t no call to come and hold up his hea 
so high afore them that wears thei 
What if he does know a little boo! 
learnin’? What’s book-learnin’ to an o!] 
family like the Deerin’s? They’re abo 
book-learnin’, and always was. They ha 
books jest as they had bread and butt: 
but they was above ’em. Books is nothi) 
but ideas, and not true at that, most o! 
‘em, printed and put betwixt covers, bu 
folks is folks. Lord! Thomas Hether] 
and one of the Deerings, an’ he a-seem 
in’ to look down on her at that. = ] 
was her mother, I’d give her a piece o 
my mind.” 

Amarina continued to dress her hai: 


prettily, to go without her cap, and to 


don a becoming gown on the evenings 
on which she expected Thomas Hetherly 
might come. 
Thomas never presumed upon the privi 
lege which most men might hav 


esteemed offered to them. He never 


lingered a moment beyond the time neces 
sary to choose his books. And Amarina 


never acknowledged to herself that she 


would have it otherwise. Now and then 


there was a word or two between them, 


mostly with regard to the weather, and 
that was all, save that now and then 
there was a look in Thomas’s eyes when 


he regarded Amarina, which caused her 


to lower hers quickly, and him to turn 


his away with something of brusqueness, 


for the truth was that he was angry with 
himself for’ yielding to the spell which 
she, unwittingly or not, cast upon him, 
with her fair face and her gentle, high 
bred ways. And yet in time he came to 
have a defiance of his own humbleness 
and he argued with himself that whether 
his worldly estate fitted him to be her 
mate or not, yet his love as a man was 
worthy of her esteem, and that he should 
be lacking in self-respect did he shrink 
from avowing it to her. So it happened 
that in June, when the roses were in 
blossom, and Alicia Day had come home, 
and in fact the wedding was the next 
day but one, he sent Amarina a letter, 
and this was the letter: 


“Dear Mapam Amarina Deertnc,—He 
who indites the following does so for the 
sake of his own self-esteem, believing 
that although his worldly estate be in- 


However, all this time, 
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forior, and an insurmountable obstacle 
his union with you, yet the affection 
hich he cherishes in his heart for your 
races of face and mind renders him the 
tual of any man, and that he confesses 
mself less than himself if he fails to 
vow it. IL therefore beg leave to inform 
ou. madam, that I love you and you 
nly, and shall so love you until the day 
my death, and I tell you this asking 
naught in return, and even scorning 
ught in return, as a giver may scorn re 
ird, and I remain your obedient servant 
command, 
Tuomas HerHerty.” 


When Amarina received this strange 
etter, she read it and locked it up in 
her little desk, and reflected upon it. 
There was something in the haughty atti 


l 


tude of this poor lover who scorned to 
woo which she seemed to understand as 
she had before never understood anything 
Amarina reflect 
ed upon the letter while she finished her 
bridesmaid gown for Alicia’s wedding. 
India muslin 
which had belonged to her mother, and 


in another human soul. 


She made over an old 


the faney had seized her to embroider 
She therefore 
went, with colored embroidery silks, all 


over the pattern in colors. 


over the delicate patterns of the muslin, 
until it was blooming with garlands of 
bright flowers. The gown was low cut, 
but there was an embroidered searf to 
wear over the neck, and Amarina wore 
a wreath of tiny rosebuds twisted among 
On the day of the wedding 


she set out a long time before the hour 


her curls. 


appointed, since she was to assist in dress 
ing the bride. She had with her, laid 
carefully on the seat of the coach, a great 
bouquet of bride roses, gathered from her 
garden, and tied with white lutestring 
ribbon, and the bride was to carry it. 
Amarina had seen but little of Alicia 
lately; Alonzo she had not seen at all. 
Whenever she thought of him it was 
with a shame and scorn which was al- 
most vindictive, but with no love. She 
had never loved him, but she had, in re- 
sponse to his wooing, placed herself in 
an attitude of receptivity toward love, 
and for that she found it hard to for- 
give him. 

When she reached the Day 
Alicia’s mother, 


house, 
as graceful and fair to 
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look upon as a spray of lilaes in her 
shimmering lilac satin, came to meet her, 
and her gentle face was pale and dis 
tressed. “Oh, my dearest Amarina,” she 
cried, “I am so glad you are come, for 
something very sad has happened to Us, 
and I am looking forward to you, and 
you only, to set matters right.” 

With that she drew Amarina wonde: 
ing after her into th house, and the 
at parlor all trimmed with flowers for 
the wedding. And all th house was 
sweet with flowers and wine and wed 


ding cake. 

“ My dear,” said Alicia’s mother, “ sh 
will not be married; and, oh, the disgrace 
that has come upon us this day, with 
the guests all bidden and no wedding!” 

“What do you mean?” asked Amarina, 
herself pale and gasping. 

‘She will not be married!” 

“And why?” 

“She sits in her chamber, and her 
wedding -fown lies ou he r bed, and 
she will not put it on nor be married, 
nor tell any of us why; and I have been 
looking for you, dear, thinking she might 
be more open with one of her own ag 
and her closest friend than even with 

And as she said that, 
the poor lady broke into sobs and lamen 
tations. 


her own mother.” 


“Oh, go up to Alicia’s chamber 
and talk with her, my dear,” she begged; 
and Amarina forthwith ran up the stairs, 
the carved banisters of which were wound 
with green vines, and entered her friend’s 
Alicia salt 


rocking-chair, and she was dressed in an 


chamber. there alone in a 


old loose gown of sprigged pink and 
white muslin, and her black hair was 
tumbling over her shoulders, and she was 
rocking herself violently back and forth, 
and her beautiful mouth was set in a 
straight line. But when Amarina entered 
she sprang up and accosted her with a 
sort of fury. 

“You may have him, you may have 
him!” said she. “Go down and marry 
him if you will! Put on my wedding 
gown and my veil. 
him, I say!” 

Amarina looked at her friend sternly 
“ Alicia, what do you mean ?” 


Go down and marry 


said she, 
“Well you know what I mean. ’Tis 
you he shall wed, and not me.” 
Then 
flashed. 


Amarina’s own quick 


Mistress 


tempet 


Alicia 


“Know you, 
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WAS CUTTING ANOTHER BOUQUET OF BRIDE ROSES 





AMARINA’ 


10ot wed with Alonzo Fair- 


I would 1 
if he were the last man in the 


ld!” she eri d out, and her face flamed. 


“ Yes, 


‘tis you he shall wed, and not 


Alicia Day, have you lost your wits?” 
lell me how many times Alonzo came 
call upon you last summer before I 
irned !” 
“T cannot te gg 
“Of tell, for the 
es passed count, but Alonzo told me 
he ealled but to his re- 
ts. Tell me if he spoke the truth?’ 
Amarina was silent. 
“Tell me if he spoke the truth, Ama- 
1 Deering ?” 


course you cannot 


once pay 


And again Amarina was silent, for she 
uld not reply. 

‘T knew it,” Alicia said, with such an 
of Amarina shuddered. 
“ Alicia, sweetheart, he did come more 
but he 
wwal,” stammered Amarina. 
“Did he say « 
caused 


cent woe that 


in once, but made no—no 


rr do anything that would 
had 


answer me that?” 


ave you any disturbance 
ou been in my place; 
lemanded Alicia. 

Amarina silent a moment; 
then she answered, although she felt 
her heart that 
the truth, 
seemed to set 
| 


was again 
in 
she somewhat 
for 
Alonzo’s ardent eyes upon 
er face, and feel his lips on her hand. 
“ No,” said she. 

“ I do 
‘I have 


ways at 


di parted 


from as she spoke she 


Alicia. 


Alonzo was al- 


not believe you,” said 
found out that 
your house last 
return, 


summer before 
told 


she 


and the one who 


and 


ny and 


me him 


was passing, she saw 
saw him 

“ Kiss my hand,” said Amarina, coolly; 
‘and what of that? What does kissing 
the hand Nothing at all. And 


[ know it was Mrs. 


mean ? 
told 
Ephraim Janeway.” 

“She thought it her duty to tell me, 
and not let the man 
whom my was in 
she was breaking her heart 
him,” said Alicia, the frozen, stub- 
born tone which had come into her voice. 

Amarina stared at her. “I am not 


breaking my heart over him,” said she 
“ 


who you; 


me marry with 


dearest friend love, 


when over 


in 


again, “on my honor.” 
Alicia shook her head. 
“Sweetheart, this is nonsense!” cried 
Vou. CXI,—No. 663.—59 
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Amarina, and as she spoke she moved 
toward the bed on which lay the wedding- 
and veil. “ Here, sweetheart, let 
have of this,” said. 
“Come here and let me dress you.” But 
Alicia forth 


again. and 


gown 


us no more she 


began rocking back and 


She her love 
Her 
burning and her eyes were wild. 


here, Ali-ia,” 


would not 


was, between 


jealousy, scarcely sane. face was 
* Come 
Alicia 
But, sweetheart,” said 
Amarina, so bewildered that she scarcely 
kne Ww to 
marry him if 

“ Yes, I love him so that I would marry 
him in spite of everything if I were sure 
you would not.” 

“T tell you I would not.” 

Alicia shook her head in her strange, 
stubborn fashion. 


said Amarina, but 


“ 


stir. 


what say or do, “you would 


“ Come, if love 
and be dressed,” begged Amarina, at her 
wits’ end. 

“T tell I will never that 
wedding-dress, unless they put it on me 
when T am laid in my coffin and I cannot 
help it,” replied Alicia Day, “ unless 

“Tnless what? Do not talk so, sweet.” 

“Tnless I see you happily married to 


sweetheart, you me, 


you wear 


” 


some body else. 
“Then would you believe ?” 
“Yes, then I should 
Alicia. 


Amarina 


beli« ve,” said 


stood a moment reflecting. 
Her face colored rosy red, then she paled. 
Then she spoke with a strange note of 
fear and resolution: “ Very well, dear,” 
she said. “See me married you shall.” 
And with that she was gone. 

Alicia’s 


caught 


trembling, 
hold of her white gown as she 
“ Where are 
“Will she?” 

“T shall be back,” replied Amarina. 

“Will she? Oh, what shall I do?” 

“ She will when I come back.” 

As Amarina drove away in her coach 
she had a glimpse of Alonzo Fairwater’s 
face at a window. He looked ghastly 
white and troubled, and the sight of him 
strengthened her for her purpose, for she 


mother, pale and 


was going out of the door. 
you going?” she whispered. 


was about to do what no woman of her 
family had ever done before. 

Amarina bade old Jacob drive fast, 
and it was not long before she reached 
the Deering house; and she sprang out 
of her coach, and ran in for her scissors 
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and some white lutestring ribbon, and 
was out in the garden cutting another 
bouquet of bride roses, the while old 
Martha watched her furtively from a 
window; and when she saw her hurry 
with her great bunch of white roses to 
Thomas Hetherly’s, she thought she had 
gone clean mad. 

Amarina hurried across the road, and 
her garlanded dress floated out on either 
side like the wings of a butterfly; and 
as she hurried she heard a jangling yet 
somewhat rhythmic sound, like barbaric 
music, for Thomas was beating a tin 
pan behind his house in order to settle 
a swarm of bees, which were overhead 
in a humming cluster around their 
queen. Amarina paid no heed to the 
bees, and she ran up to him, and held 
out the bouquet of white roses; and he 
too forgot his bees, and stopped beating 
the tin pan, and looked at her, and his 
face was as white as if he were dead. 

“T got your letter, Thomas,” said she, 
in a low voice, and stood extending the 
bunch of roses toward him, as if it were 
some sword of maidenhood which she 
was surrendering. Still, Thomas did not 
speak; his head was swimming with the 
perplexity of it all. 

“1 got your letter,” Amarina faltered 
again, and it was as if she were emerging 
from an atmosphere in which she had 
been born into another, which rent her 
with agony of new life. Yet after a 
second she continued: “ Alicia will not 
marry Alonzo, because she has learned 
that he has paid some slight attention to 
me, and she will have it that my heart is 
broken,” she said, and her voice had the 
appeal of a child’s; “ and so—and so—” 

Thomas did not speak. He stood hold- 
ing his pan, and the bees hummed 
angrily overhead. 

“She will not marry him unless she 
is convinced by my marrying another 
man,” cried Amarina, tremulously. She 
held the roses toward him, and they shook 
as if in a gale. “And so, and so—I 
came back, and I—have your letter, and 
—I have made another bridal nosegay, 
and if—if—” 

Then Thomas Hetherly seemed to 





fairly tower over her. “So you com 
me in order that I may save your prid 
he cried, “and in order that—”’ But | 
words were cut short, for down ea: 
the bees in a buzzing mass, and swarn 
on the bunch of roses outstretched 
Amarina’s hand. “ Keep still—oh, ke 
still for God’s sake!” shouted Thom 
Hetherly. And Amarina kept still, 
though she never in all her life forg 
that keeping still which seemed to co: 
prise in a few minutes an eternity. S| 
had nerve and courage, for she did n 
come of the Deerings for nothing; a: 
she held the bunch of roses, which 
second before had so shaken, with 
clutch like a vise, although the muscl: 
on her girlish arms swelled with 1! 
weight and stress, and there was a roa: 
ing in her ears above the war-hum of t! 
bees. Thomas ran for a hive, and soo 
it was all over, and she had not a sting 
but she dropped her roses, and put bot! 
her little hands before her face and 
sobbed; and in spite of himself, and in 
fluenced thereto by a mightier and mor 
primeval hunger for sweets than thos 
of the bees, Thomas came close to her 
and took her in his arms to comfort her 
“°Tis all over, ’tis all over, and the bees 
are in the hive,” he said, “and don’t lx 
afraid, sweetheart.” 

“Oh, ’tis cruel, ’tis cruel,” she sobbed 
out; “’tis cruel, Thomas. For I can: 
not because of my pride, but—because | 
—loved you.” 


It became one of the village traditions: 
how Amarina Deering went to seck 
Thomas Hetherly, and how his _ bees 
swarmed on her bridal bouquet, and he 
hived them, she never getting one sting, 
and how he dressed himself in his best, 
while she went home to tell her aunt, 
who, it was said, never fairly understood 
until a week later; and then how Ama- 
rina and Thomas drove in the coach back 
to the Day house, and how hastily the 
other bride was dressed, and how there 
was a double wedding instead of a sin- 
gle one, as there will sometimes unex- 
pectedly appear a double rose on a 
bush of single roses. 
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Cditor’s Cosy Chair, 


HEY sat together on a bench in 
the Park, far enough apart to dis- 
tinguish themselves from the many 
er pairs who were but too obvious- 
lovers. It could not be said quite 
these two were actually lovers; but 
re was an air of passionate provision- 
tv over and around them; a light such 
in spring-time seems to enfold the 
before it breaks into the positive 
r of bud or and with an 
for literary material that had rare- 
failed him, Eugenio perceived that 
ey were a hero and heroine of a 
nd which he instantly felt it a great 
should not have met oftener 
late. As he looked at 
em he was more and more penetrated 
a delicate pathos in the fact that, 
ich as he 
their 


blossom > 


tv he 
fiction of 


saw belonged 
fine to the great host of 
he Unemployed. No might 
ave seen it, but he saw, with that inner 
ve of his, which compassion suffused 
ut did not obscure, that they were out 
f a job, and he was not surprised when 
ie heard the young girl fetch a muted 
and then say: “No, they don’t 
want us any more. I don’t under- 
stand why; it is very strange; but it is 
perfectly certain.” 

“ Yes, loubt of that,” the 
young man returned, in a despair tinged 
vith resentment. 

She was very pretty, and he was hand- 
and they both tastefully 
dressed, with a due deference to fash- 
ion, yet with a personal qualification 
of the eut and color of their clothes, 
which, if it promised more than it could 
fulfil in some ways, implied a modest 
self-respect, better than the arrogance of 
great social success or worldly splendor. 
She could have been the only daugh- 
ter of a widowed father in 
circumstances; or an orphan brought 
up by a careful aunt, or a duteous 
sister in a large family of girls, with 
whom she shared the shelter of a 
wisely ordered, if somewhat crowded 
home; or she could have been a serious 
student of any of the various arts and 
sciences which girls study now in an 


them, they 


sort 


one else 


sigh, 


there’s no 


some, were 


moderate 


independence compatible with true beau- 
ty of He might 
lawyer, or 


behavior. have been a 


young doctor, or business 


man; or a painter or architect; or a 


professor in some college, or a minister 
in charge of his parish. What 
struck Eugenio in them, and pleased 
him, was that they seemed of that finer 
American average which is the best, and, 
rightly seen, the 


first 


most interesting phase 
of civilized life vet known. 

“T sometimes think,” the girl resumed, 
in the silence of her companion, “ that 
I made a mistake in my origin, or my 
early education. It’s a great disadvan- 
tage, in fiction nowadays, for a girl to 
speak grammatically, as | do, 
without any trace of dialect. 
Of course, if I 
low-born 


always 
accent or 
had been high-born or 
in the olden times, somewhere 
or other, I shouldn’t have 


for a place, now; or if..] 


to be looking 
had un- 
happily married, or divoreed, or merely 


bec n 


separated from my husband, the story- 
writers would had use for 
But I have tried always to be good 
and nice and ladylike m and I have n’t been 
in a short story for ages.” 

“Ts it so bad as that?” 
man asked, sadly. 

“Quite. If I could only had 
something askew in my heredity, I know 


have some 


me. 


the young 


have 


lots of authoresses who would have jump- 


ed at me. I ean’t do anything wildly 
adventurous in the Middle Ages, or the 
Revolutionary period, I’m so afraid; but 
I know that in the course of modern life 
I’ve always been fairly equal to emer- 
gencies, and I don’t believe that I should 
fail in ease of trouble, or that if it came 
to poverty I should be ashamed to share 
the deprivations that fell to my lot. I 
don’t think I’m selfish; I would 
be willing to stay in town all summer, 
if an author wanted me, and I know I 
could make it interesting for his readers. 
I could marry an English nobleman if 
it was really necessary, and if I didn’t 
like to live in England because I was 
fond of my own country, I believe I could 
get him to stay here half the time with 
me; and that would appeal to a large 
class. I don’t know whether I would 


very 
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care to be rescued a great deal; it would 
depend upon what it was from. But 
I could stand a great deal of pain if 
need be, and I hope that if it came to 
anything like right or wrong I should 
act conscientiously. In society, I should- 
n’t mind any amount of dancing or 
dining or teaing, and I should be will- 
ing to take my part in the lighter ath- 
leties. But,” she ended, as she began, 
with a sigh, “ I’m not wanted.” 

“Yes, I see what you mean,” the 
young man said, with a thoughtful knot 
between his brows. “I’m not wanted 
myself, at present, in the short stories; 
but in the last dozen or so where I had 
an engagement, I certainly didn’t meet 
you; and it is pleasant to be paired 
off in a story with a heroine who 
has the instincts and habits of a lady. 
Of course, a hero is only something in 
an author’s faney, and I’ve no right to 
be exacting; but it does go against me 
to love a girl who ropes cattle, or a wom- 
an who has a past, or a husband, or some- 
thing of the kind. I always do my best 
for the author, but I can’t forget that I’m 
a gentleman, and it’s difficult to win a 
heroine when the very idea of her makes 
you shudder. I sometimes wonder how 
the authors would like it themselves if 
they had to do what they expect of us, 
in that way. They’re generally very 
decent fellows, good husbands and fa- 
thers, who have married ladylike girls, 
and wouldn’t think of ‘associating with 
a shady or ignorant person.” 

“The authoresses are quite as in- 
consistent,” the professional heroine re- 
joined. “They wouldn’t speak to the 
kind of young men whom they expect 
a heroine to be passionately in love 
with. They must know how very odd- 
ly a girl feels about people who are 
outside of the world she’s been brought 
up in. It isn’t enough that a man should 
be very noble at heart, and do grand 
things, or save vour life every now and 
then, or be masterful and use his giant 
will to make you in love with him. 
I don’t see why they can’t let one 
have, now and then, the kind of hus- 
bands they get for themselves. For 
my part, I should like always to give 
my heart to a normal, sensible, well- 
bred, conscientious, agreeable man, who 
could offer me a pleasant home—I would- 


















n’t mind the suburbs; and I could wi 
with him and work for him till I dropy 
—the kind of man that the real wor 
seems to be so full of. Ive never h 
a fair chance to show what was in m 
l’ve always been placed in such a fa 
position. Now, I have no position 
all. Not even a false one!” 

Her companion was silent for a whil 
Then he said: “ Yes, they all seem, a 
thors and authoresses both, to lose sig 
of the fact that the constitution of o1 
society is more picturesque, more d) 















matic, more poetical than any in t! 
world. We can have the play of all t! 
passions and emotions in ordinary, 
nocent love-making, that other peopl 
can have only on the worst condition 
and yet the story-writers won’t ava 
themselves of the beauty that lies nex 
to their hands. ‘They go abroad for in 
possible circumstances, or they want t 
bewitch ours with the chemistry of al} 
sorts of eccentric characters, exagge” ated 
incentives, morbid propensities, patho 
logical conditions, or diseased psychology 
As I said before, I know I’m onl 
a creature of the story-teller’s fancy, 
and a creature out of work at that; but 
I believe I was imagined in a good mi 
ment—I’m sure you were—and I should 
like an engagement in an honest, whok 
some situation. I think I could do 
creditable work in it.” 

“I know you could,” the heroine ré 
joined fervently, almost tenderly, so that 
it seemed to Eugenio there was an in 
voluntary rapprochement of their shad 
owy substances on the bench where they 
floated in a sitting posture. “I don’t 
want to be greedy: I believe in living 
and letting live. I think the abnormal 
has just as good a right to be in the 
stories as the normal; but why shut the 
normal out altogether? What I should 
like to ask the short-story writers is 
whether they and their readers are so 
bored with themselves and the people 
they know in the real world that they 
have no use for anything like its aver 
age in their fiction. 
us to change—” 





It’s impossible for 






“T shouldn’t wish you to change,” the 
hero said so fondly that Eugenio trem- 
bled for something more demonstrative. 

“Thank you! But what I mean is, 
couldn’t they change a little? Couldn’t 
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give us another trial? They’ve 
using the abnormal, in some shape 
long, that I should think 


would find a hero and heroine who 


the r, 


so 


ply fell in love at a dance or a dinner, 


in a house-party, or at a picnic, and 
rked out their characters to each other, 
ugh the natural worry and difficulty, 
d pleasure and happiness, till they got 
relief from, well, the other 
ng. I’m sure, if they offered me the 
nee, IL could make myself attractive 
their and I believe I should 
ve the charm of novelty.” 
‘You would have more than the charm 
nove Ity,” 
embled 
hich one 
] 


neches 


rried a 


reac lers, 


the hero said, and Eugenio 
for the 
so often sees offended on the 
the Park. But then he re- 
embered that these young people were 
vowedly nice, and that they were moral- 
“And for 
time, at least, I believe you —I believe 
for I must 
vith you 
would be 


ployment 


again convenances 


in 


incapable of misbehavior. 
necessarily be engaged 
would succeed. The difficulty 
to get the notion of our em- 
to the authors.” It was on 
Eugenio’s tongue to say that he thought 
he could that, when the 
rrested the sad misgiving, 
‘But they would say we were common- 
place, and that would kill the chance of 
our ever having a run.” 

A tremendous longing filled Fugenio, 
a potent desire to rescue this engaging 
pair from the dismay 
fell at the fatal word. 
conjured them. “ Not 
A judicious paragraph 
your 
in 


manage hero 


him with 


into which they 
“No, he 
commonplace. 
anticipative of 
eould be arranged, 
could be hailed as the 
and he roine, and greeted 
as a grateful relief from the hackneyed 
freaks and deformities of the prevalent 


no!” 


reappearance 
which you 


normal hero 


short story, or the impassioned paper-doll 
pattern of the medieval men and maid- 
ens, or the spotted and battered figures 
of the studies in morbid analysis which 
for fiction the magazines. We 
get that luminous word normal 
before the reading public at once, and 
you will be rightly seen in its benign 
ray, and recognized from the start—yes! 
in of the start—for what you 
are: types of the loveliness of our average 
life, the fairest of that faith 
in human nature, which has flourished 


in 


pass 


must 


advanc e 


blossoms 


ASY 


CHAIR. 
here into the most beautiful and glorious 
all With us the 
enchanting, the normal 
Have patience, 
; your time is coming again!” 
to 


civilization of limes. 


average life is 


is the exquisite. have 
courage 
It seemed Eugenio that the gentle 
shapes wavered in his vehement breath, 
and could not that 
realm they could 
he uttered. 


dreamily silent, 


he realize in their 


alien not have heard 

They 
he had not spoke n, 
and then the heroine said: “ Perhaps we 
shall school of 
short-story can get 
back Some begin- 
ner must see what 
pleased: the to himself or her- 
self, the truth to nature, the loyalty to 
the ideal of He 
will we easily probably 
end that 
and readers, 


a word remained 


as it 
wait for a 


have to new 


writers before 


the 


we 
into magazines. 


in us has 


like hess 


always 


American 
find that 
well, and 
refuge 


happiness. 
and 
consolation 
take 
heart from our happy dénouements, when 


we're a 
for who can 
they see a family resemblance in us, and 
can reasonably hope that if they follow 
our examples they will enjoy our bless- 
ings. They can’t really enjoy themselves 
in the company of those degenerates, as 
I call them. They’re mostly young 
and right-prineipled and well-behaved as 
ourselves, and if they could get to know 
should be the best of friends. 
They would realize that there was plenty 
of harmless fun, as well 
the world; that there 
good luck.” 
“ Like 
prospect 
to 


as 


us, we 


in 
of 


love, 
lots 


as 
and was 
ours, 
of 
be 
be comforted. 
Having set out on that road, she would 
not 


now, with no work and 
it?” he returned, 


persuaded, 


no 
refusal 


his 
to 


in 


vet ready 


turn back; she persisted, like any 
woman who is contraried, no matter how 
far ends first 
For this is prob- 
ably the dark hour before the dawn. We 
must 


from her 


“Yes. like ours now. 


she position: 


wait.” 
“ And perish, in the mean time?” 
"Oh shall not 
sponded heroinically. 
that 


spoke, 


we perish,” she re- 
“Tt’s not for noth- 
ing immortal,” 
he her translucent 
hand through his arm, and rising, they 
drifted off and left Eugenio 
watching them till they mixed with the 
mists under the the 


tive of the Mall. 


we are as 


and 
she passed 
together, 


trees in perspec- 
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Gditor’s Study. 


MAN’S maturity is reached long 

before the noonday of his career; 

but between it and what may 
properly be termed his youth there is a 
clear line of distinction. 

Youth, including childhood, is’ the 
period of nutrition, physical, mental, and 
spiritual. Its tension is an exaltation, 
and, at the same time, it deepens every 
capacity, while faculty, however potent, 
is latent. Withdrawn from the world in 
its self-absorption, it yet makes upon that 
world an imperative draft. Thus we as- 
sociate with aspirant youth and with 
young races, in their erescence, a buoyant 
and arrogant selfishness, unspoiled by 
cold caleulation or any conscious greed 
of accumulation, but postulant to the 
limit of an ever-deepening capacity—an 
eager, exacting, and boundless litany. 

This superb, self-centred pride is one 
with innocence, naively shamefaced, sug- 
gesting the roseate freshness and fra- 
grance of dawn, since for the most part 
yet withdrawn behind the veil of sleep, 
and, because of latent potency, still in 
alliance with all the powers that be, which 
take heed that the sleeper, like the Lover 
in the Canticles, be not awakened until 
he will. 

Sleep attends nutrition and increase. 
It is the veil shielding the innocency, 
the continences, and all that inviolate 
virtue which is the implication of 
virility. The potency is hidden and the 
tension is only partially released in out- 
ward manifestations, which indeed seem 
to contradict and belie the inmost mean- 
ing. Within the veil, an infinite might, 
—without, in the period of infancy 
every sign of helplessness, and, in the 
later stages, the need of tutelage as a 
safeguard against mistakes and blind 
impulses. Within, the most ancient 
wisdom, truth in its integrity,—with- 
out, idols and toys and baubles, the need 
of mechanical devices to assist the un- 
derstanding, while truth must be broken 
into minute fragments for mental and 
spiritual nourishment. But always the 
insatiate demand upon the world—io 
which the world as inevitably responds. 

Where there is consumption there 


must be expenditure, even in the ascend 
ing and cumulative movement of lif 
but in youth this expenditure is but t] 
necessary escape of pent-up forces 
motions which are for the most par 
meaningless with reference to any det 
inite outward aim. 

Youth is mostly asleep and adrean 
despite its outward show of wakefulnes 
and alert activity. Its exaltation is in 
visible, certainly not disclosed save by 
incidental manifestations which fail + 
register its true height or to show its 
real worth. The e rrespondent deep 
ening of its capacity is wholly with 
drawn from observation. The ideals of 
youth are unconsciously cherished rather 
than expressed. 

The period of maturity is that of 
expression. It is then that the mar- 
vellous storage of youth is beneficently 
precipitated. The expenditure of youth 
is rather an overflow than a precipita- 
tion. The points of florescence and 
fruitage are most remote from those 
of nutrition. Adolescence is the ascent 
of a curve of which the parental func- 
tions mark the descent. The vitally in- 
evitable altruism, as distinguished from 
that which is consciously assumed, is 
a characteristic trait of maturity. 

Face to face with his offspring it is 
that the parent beholds his own youth, 
appreciating and expressing its ideals. 

In the large cycle of human develop- 
ment, the period which we have reached 
is that of an advanced maturity, in which 
the values, silent in earlier ages, are 
amply expressed—especially in our lit- 
erature. The fullest expression is in fic- 
tion, the freest, also, and most flexible, 
with no limit to its variety. 

Confining ourselves, then, to this one 
view of life—that which is given in 
contemporaneous fiction—and still fur- 
ther limiting ourselves to the considera- 
tion of such fietion as is worthy of 
respect for its disclosure of the manifold 
as well as of the intimate truth of life, 
we shall find, as we should expect to 
find, that the favorite field of the wri- 
ters is that of maturity rather than 
that of youth. 
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EDITOR’S 


what extent have the temptations, 
may even the fascinations, of 
s period of life come to outrival those 


say 


urements of the spring-time of youth 
ch led the story-writers of former 
erations to linger with delight in the 
len 
We 
hard and fast line between the present 
| the past of fiction in this 
e great masters’ of the art Eng- 
nd the Continent have from 
first fully appreciated the manifest 
afforded the period of 
aturity, and it from advan- 
that distinctive artistic 
been chiefly develeped. 


of adolescence ? 


should gravely err were we to fix 


respect. 
in 
and on 
lyantages by 
is these 
values 
Indeed, it 
s true of the imaginative creations of 


res 


ave 


ill ages that youth in its simplicity is an 
lement in them latent 

outh itself is. The flaming powers of 
genius which so frankly and abundantly 
n all epics blazoned forth the deeds of 
eroism and which in the oldest lyrics 
sounded 
martial 


almost as as 


in full volume the praise of 
athletic achievement were 
t, in that high pitch, attuned to idyllic 
and Juliet stands 
alone in the whole Shakespeare portfolio 
the portrayal of romantic young 
The more closely we examine, the 
more we are astonished at the remark- 
ably small number of such examples in 
all literature: here and there an Aucas- 
sin and Nicolette, a Paul and Virginia, 
or a Hermann and Dorothea. 

The idyllic charm of the old, old story 
is perennial. But it is a simple strain, 
so that, even in romances, it has usually 
been blended with others in accord with 
it—of knightly adventure, of mystical 


and 


no 
I 


harmonies. Romeo 


quests, and of worldly aspirations, mar- 
tial, political, and social,—or, to make 
the effect more brilliant and complex, 
with sharply discordant strains — of 
jealousy, hatred, and every evil passion 
in the infernal index. The story of 
Isabella, as told in the Decameron and 
afterward in Keats’s poem, “The Pot 
of Basil,” is a striking example of this 
elemental mixture, and in “ The Eve of 
St. Agnes” the element of mystery is 
predominant, as in nearly every produc- 
tion, good or bad, which marked the 
revival of romanticism in England and 
in Germany. 

Probably a careful survey of modern 
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fiction, from George Eliot’s Adam Bede 
to Howells’s latest novel, would show that 
youth had in it 
and has been more truthfully portrayed 
than in any earlier period of the art. 

We 


our 


has more prominence 


Americans are probably deceived 
in estimate of the proportion al- 


lotted to stories of young romantic 


love in present as compared with past 
fiction, we thinking 


short 


because 
of 


are 
ot 
For, whatever change may have 
novel of our day, 
from a finer art and more realistic aim, 


si 
il 


not 


sO 


much novels as magazine 
stories. 


come over the good 


is slight as compared with that which 
distinguishes the magazine short stories 
set before us now from month to month 
We do 
the popular novel of 
likely to be something 
extremely sentimental, like The Wide, 
Wide World and The Lamplighter ; but 
there were then also, and running serial 
ly this Magazine, of a very 
different character, the best examples of 
fiction. On the hand, 
story most in demand for 
the downright 
love-story, appealing to a crude and half- 
awakened sensibility. 


from those of fifty years ago. 
not forget that 
that time was 


in novels 
Victorian 
the short 
American 


other 


readers was 


Against this retrospect it is not strange 
that we should note a wide departure. 
It is especially noteworthy that where 
love happens still to be the story-writer’s 
theme, it 
of people already married rather than of 
young lovers. The disproportion 
of marriage stories at the present time 
is maintained 


is in most eases the concern 


vast 


if we exclude un- 
happy divorcee stories, to which writers 


even 


are strongly tempted, because the viola- 
tion of solemn vows is more strikingly 
dramatic than the shifting of a fickle 
fancy in a free field. These stories, 
where marriage is pointedly the theme, 
are mostly written by married women. 
It is the world they live in. As one of 
these writers, who has been producing 
this kind of stories for a generation, and 
who began it before it was the fashion, 
writes us, “ Marriage, like conduct, 
three-fourths of life.” 

There it is, the real reason. That 
period of life at which marriage is in- 
dicated is the dividing-line, physiolog- 
ically, between youth and maturity, and, 
from this point of view, we may say of 


is 
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maturity that it is three-fourths of the 
individual existence—the explicitly sig- 
nificant portion of it, whether viewed 
with reference to the relation between 
the sexes or as to those varied manifesta- 
tions of the human spirit which tran- 
scend physically elemental activities and 
survive them in historically memorable 
achievements, such as differentiate one 
generation from another. These mani- 
festations, preeminently interesting in 
the individual and in society, must fur- 
nish the most important material to the 
masters of fiction, if their interpreta- 
tions of life are to satisfy the demands 
of a highly cultivated sensibility. 

Therefore in both the novel and the 
short story the elemental youthful pas- 
sion has come to be really incidental, 
though it is of everlasting interest, and 
though no story-writer can wholly 
eliminate it from his dramatic scheme. 
Even the most idyllic of love-stories, 
like The Cardinal’s Snuff-box. or the 
most romantic, like The Forest Lovers, 
must subordinate the elemental strain to 
other notes in the harmony, in order to 
leave it its implicit beauty, its native 
dignity and reserve. On the other hand, 
the philosophy of a Meredithian novel 
yields but an arid satisfaction if in its 
dry air that gentle strain is never heard. 

Perhaps a change has come over love’s 
young dream itself, even in young 
America, since we read about it in those 
old magazine stories of fifty years ago 
and in the sentimental romances of the 
T. S. Arthur type. Perhaps the feeling 
is not now so much of “all for love and 
the world well lost.” Is that a typical 
situation in Mr. Howells’s latest novel, 
Miss Bellard’s Inspiration, where the 
heroine breaks with her betrothed be- 
cause they love each other too much? 
We cannot believe it. Miss Jellard is 
too mature to stand for simple girlhood. 
Though she is still young, the veil which, 
whether mercifully or fatefully, insulates 
youth has been broken, and through the 
rent she has taken in untimely lessons 
from the experiences of the married 
couple in the story, for whom love 
proved to have been not enough, since 
mingled with it there were no other 
accords in the harmony compelling the 
wild and tender strain within its natural 
compass of grace and dignity. 
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Why may not the story-writer—espe- 
cially the writer of the short story—| 
the veil remain, though every overt a 
of youth outside the veil seem to old 
heads like some divine folly of 
dreamer, and still find his theme a: 
motive right there? 

We confess to the more express allu 
ments of maturity—in its bounty, 
tolerances, its humor, its gracious flex 
ibility and relaxation; we even look to 
for the adequate expression of the idea 
of youth denied to youth itself, and of a 
the noble emotions of the human heart 
Yet is there not room, in one at lea 
of the many variations of the so widely 
diversified short story of our time, fi 
not merely the child study, but for th 
imaginative interpretation of youth an 
of youthful love? The mystery is s 
far withdrawn, the tension so absolute, 
that no disclosure of this hidden trut!] 
of youth seems possible till the Rubico: 
is passed—till the moment of florescence. 
Must that moment be left wholly to th 
poet? Is there no possible story of this 
world of wonder ? 

The question would seem to be a chal 
lenge to genius—to genius in the ‘ul! 
maturity of its powers. But genius has 


its varied planes, and we see no reason 
why, without attempting the sublime 
heights of poetic tension, it should not 
take easily and kindly to the study of 
youth in its everlasting and_ ever- 
present Eden. The brief love-story has 
come into disfavor because of its short- 
comings—because it has lacked the true 
inward interpretation and the _ spon- 
taneous expression which characterize 
other works of fiction and give them a 
happy significance and embodiment. It 
has been too readily assumed that first 
love is a folly well foregone, whereas it 
is the one divine and natural folly 
still left to our unsophisticated hu- 
manity,—it infolds the deeper wisdom 
ef those powers which, having prompted 
it, preside over it, giving it a sin- 
gular security. 

Let the short-story writer seize upon 
this folly and make the most of it. 
Certainly the satisfactory story of this 
kind must be quite different from the 
obvious, artificial, and wholly insufficient 
and unconvincing thing to which we 
have been so much used in the past. 
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Mercenary Molly 


By & J. 


RUFUS MATLOCK reached his 
plainly tired, wholesomely 

hungry, and undeniably exultant 

The strike has settled,” he 
nounced as his wife 
ing-room. As far 
ned the unions are 
uusand employees 


home 


been 
met 
as my factory is con 
down and out. Two 
and their delegates on 
hand. Me—alone—on the other. I 
xed thern, single-handed. Sheer ability to 
indle the human species, if I do say it my 
lf. I am ready for a meal and large 
ne Our cook, I has done het 


e one 


good 
new trust, 
f proud.” 
Mrs. Matlock shook her 
isn’t. In fact, there 
s no cook at all. She 
* That’s 
onths,” 
{ ind, 


tishness. 


head sadly. 
is no new cook. 
left 
seventh 
said her hus 
with instant pet 
‘You women 
folks do not know how to 
handle servants properly 
They are overfed, 
paid, overpampered 
vhen they are not over 
nagged. One single female 
marks the extent of your 
dominion. In my factory 
[ employ two thousand. 
And yet—” 

And yet,” interrupted 
Mrs. Matlock, “ my lone 
female does what she 
and when she 
pleases ; if she 
please she doesn’t do it 
at all. She eats what she 
pleases; she entertains 
whom she pleases and at 
my expense and then 


* She 
There 
this morning.” 


your servant in 


two 


ovel 


pleases 


dc vesn't 


leaves. 
‘You do 


propel! 


hire the 
Louisa.” 


not 

people, 
* Granted.” 
‘Your chief failure is 

1 lack of discrimination 

at the time of hiring.” 
‘Hardly that. I[ a 

knowledge failure all 

around. I bow to the suc- 

cessful employer of two 

thousand. [I invoke his 

iid. This time you shall 

do all the hiring your- 

self. To-morrow you 

shall hie yourself to an A 


Vou. CXI.—No. 663.— 60 


TALL, 


him in the 


and 


SLATTERNLY 


STERN 


intelligence 

tie of your 
* But 
*Do you 


office and bring 
own choosing.” 


home a domes- 


mean to say, Rufus, that the 
man who can employ, organize, and subdue 
a working force of two thousand men and 
women fears to organize a working force 
consisting of female Yours 
been the Yours shall be 
the remedy.” 

Thus it 
found 
business 


one single 
has complaint. 
about that 
himself the following 
office of one Mrs. 
Furnished, ¢ ity or 

‘I want a cook,” he announced, 
ily “TIT want one who will cook, 
iron, and so forth. We pay 
dollars.” 


came Rufus Matlock 
morning in the 
Doubleheimer 
Servants Country. 

loft 
wash, 
seven 
teen 


PERSON IN A FADED VELVET CLOAK 
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talk more respectful. 








was confronted by a tall, slatternly per- 


son clad in a faded velvet cloak, surmounted 


Do you keep a man to tend heater and wash 
Does your laundry go out? 


and why did she 


do hate Swedes. 








with my questions it will be 














back on him and refused further conver 


trudged from office 


vain. One young woman 


another resented deeply 
secking her references 
wasn’t good enough! 


third thought that two in family entail 
a prospect of too much labor. She had Dev 


seems, to cook fo. 


spinsters. All of them treat 


contempt. The captain 


learning a few facts in 


afternoon he reached an off 
on the upper west side. In response to 


a pretty young woman 


before him. She was small ar 
dainty, and her dress was neatness itself 


“ Do you cook?” he inquired, pleasantly 


iron?” This dubiously 

“ Certainly, sir.” 

windows and tend the heater 
This breathlessly. 


Cooking and washing 
cannot consume a_ body 
whole time.” 

‘Your days out?” 

‘I generally go ou 
twice a month.” 

“ What references hav: 
you?” This anxiously 

‘I have none, sir. M 
seven years of = service 
have been spent with one 
lady. She is dead. That 
accounts for both my lack 
of position and of cre 
dentials.” 

Hope revived in the 
breast of Rufus Matlock 
He would yet redeem 
himself in the eyes of his 
wife. Casually he in 
quired, “ Your wages?” 

“Thirty-five dollars a 
month.” 

He knew it. Something 
had told him all along 
that he was doomed to 


final failure. Thirty-five 


dollars a month! Mrs 
Rufus had never in he 
life paid more _ than 
seventeen. He would 
never hear the last of it. 
And yet, after all, what 
was a paltry eighteen 
dollars a month to do 
mestic peace and com 
fort? What was eighteen 
dollars a month to domes 
tic triumph! His mind 
was made up at once. 
“You may go to see my 
wife. As for the wages, 


you and I shall settle 


that between us, girl. 


Should my wife inquire 
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compensation, you 


inform her that you 
ve seventeen dollars. 
he end of each month 
ill give you the other 
a gift. Under 
is merely a 

The sole condition 
hed is that you do 
mention it to any one 
east of all, Mrs. Mat 


teen as 
d me, it 


Trust me for that,” 

1 Molly 

The subsequent 
ew with Mrs. Matlock 

oved satisfactory. Mrs 
fatlock quite as 
favorably impressed with 
Molly as her husband had 
een. “ Your wages?” she 
nquired at last. 

I expect at least 
twenty-seven dollars a 

onth,” said Molly. 

Mrs. Matlock threw up 
er hands. “T have 
paid more than 
seventeen. Did not my 
usband tell you?” 

He did. I thought it 

ould do no harm 
you any way.’ 

Mrs. Matlock was not 
to be defeated. “TI will 
an exception § in 
youl Molly. I will 
pay you twenty-three 

‘I said twenty-seven, 
lady * 

“ Twenty-seven it is, then. This much 
you must Mr. Matlock is a very 
severe man and exacting in his ideas of do 
mestic economy He is accustomed to have 
me pay seventeen. It would grieve him 
omewhat to learn I was paying more.” 

So it would,” said artless Molly. 

‘It would not do to displease him. 
Officially your wages shall be seventeen dol 
lars. You understand? The balance will 
be a private arrangement between ourselves. 
Will you promise to say nothing about it to 
Mr. Matlock?” 

“TI promise,” said Molly, fervently 

Molly proved herself an efficient servant. 
So distinguished her efforts in the cooking 
line that when Rufus Matlock learned of 
the servant troubles of his cousin, 
Moore, he promptly invited that gentleman 
and his bride to dinner. ‘“ They’ve had 
eleven girls in their three months of mat 
ried life,” he apologized to Mrs. Matlock 
“It is true philanthropy to indulge them in 
a square meal. They are coming Wednes 
day evening next. Give Molly free rein. I 
am sure you will incur Mrs. Moore’s envy.” 

On the appointed evening the Moores 
entered the Matlock dining-room. “ What a 
beautiful table!” exclaimed Mrs. Moore, 
rapturously. ‘Your servant must be a 
jewel. Why 


inter 


was 


neve! 


to see 


1 
nan 


case, 


remember : 


George 


SHE 


WAS SCREAMINGLY 


Molly stood on the threshold. At sight of 
Mrs. Moore she retreated precipitously and 
refused to appear at any time during the 
The remainder of the meal—it was 
1 good served by a waitress 
hastily borrowed from a neighbor. 

‘I cannot account for Molly’s strange be 
havior,” said Mrs. Matlock to her guest. 
‘Do you know her, Belle?” 

“Know her? I should say I did. Fo 
years she lived in my aunt’s house. She is 
a splendid servant—completely competent 
My aunt used to say she did not know what 
she would do without her. She stayed 
until my aunt’s death. She has one terrible 
fault—of which, I am sure, she has 
been cured. Molly is mercenary; awfully 
so. She is the most mercenary person | 
have ever encountered. For years my aunt 
had been paying her nominally fifteen dol 
month. After auntie’s death we dis 

that my uncle had been paying 
her as much again on the sly. She levied 
that tribute as the price of contin 
ued service 4 

‘Sh!” said Mrs. Matlock 

‘Sh-h-h-h-h!” said Mr. Matlock 

Mrs. Matlock had flushed crimson. She 
dared not look at her husband; for the first 
time in her married life she had deceived 
him Had glanced in his direction 


evening 


one was 


since 


lars a 
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she she 
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would have seen that his eyes, like her own, 
were studying the frescos on the ceiling, 
with a concentration hardly accounted for 
by any intrinsic merit that they possessed. 
He feared discovery every instant. One 
thing was assured. Molly must go. Gem 
or no gem, her immediate retirement was 
imperative. Mrs. Matlock must discharge 
her 

He broached the subject gently soon after 
the departure of their guests. ‘ Louisa,” 
said he, “there is a mystery about Molly 
which does not please me. Her conduct 
this evening was impudent in the extreme. 
I cannot suffer it to pass unnoticed. She 
is hardly a ‘fit person to continue in our 
employ.” 

* Notgallter’ what we heard this evening,” 
responded his wife, with alacrity. “ You 
must send her away the first thing in the 
morning.” 

“I, my dear? Not I. You shall discharge 
her.” 

“No, Rufus,” she stammered. “ You 
hired her. Yours shall be the discharge.” 

“IT see no reason why I should, Louisa. 
The mere fact that IL descended to the 
realm of the kitchen on one occasion is no 
reason why I should assume complete 
charge of your department in the house- 
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hold. She is with us three weeks ove 
month. By way of compensation you 
pay her a full month’s wage. You 
my permission.” 

* Rufus,” said Mrs. Matlock, with fi 
ity, “ you are a coward. If I were a un 
delegate I'd call out your two thousand « 
ployees every day in the week.” 

The subject was dropped abruptly aft 
that. Next morning Mrs. Matlock co 
plained of a headache and took her brea 
fast in bed. 

That evening at the dinner-table \ 
Matlock first broke silence. “* Louisa,” sa 
he, “for once I altered a fixed determi) 
tion. When I discharged Molly this mo 
ing she was screamingly vindictive. S 
threatened no end of lawsuits That wou 
be unpleasant for you, I know. To get 1 
of the girl I gave her a month’s wages ar 
an additional twenty-five dollars. That 
the last time I intrude into your domini 
as long as we live.” 

*You gave her twenty-five dollars 
you?” cried Mrs. Matlock: “and | thoug 
| was considerate of your feelings when 
discharged her this afternoon and gave | 
twenty-five too!” 

And they have been wondering mutual 
ever since. 
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BY JOHN KENDRICK BANGS 


W tle are these fifty-cent bards, 
I 


searing the laurel and crown? 
Who are the Helicon Guards, 

With laces and lingerie down? 
What are the names of the scribes 
Now in the bargain-day sale, 
Lures of the merchant, the bribes 
Cut on such merciless scale ? 





Browning, and Bryant, and Poe, 
Longfellow, Whittier too! 
Emerson, Byron, and oh, 
Milton the tried and the true! 
Meredith, Lowell and Holmes, 
Scott and my Lord Tennyson— 
These are the poets whose tomes 


Are thus most unhappily done. 


Fame, what’s become of your eye? 
Muses, where can you be at, 
Letting such ‘lustrious fry 
Fall into so lowly a fat? 
Is’t wondrous Sordello his doom 
Past any redemption or hope 
Some patent egg-beater to boom, 


Or carry some newfangled soap? 














Must Paradise Lost or Regained 
Be hitched to a lace collarett« 
Must Lalla Rookh ever be chained 
To corset or silk pantalette 
Shall Arthur, Lucille, or Lenore, 
Hiawatha, or Harold the Childe. 
Be used as an ambassador 
Of a negligee shirt or a “ biled ”? 









To arms, then, ye Poets who stil! 
Remain here on ezrth in the flesh 
Come down from the heights of the hill 

And rescue these bards from the mesh. 
Come, oil up your claymore, O Scot! 

Come, catch up your rifles, O Yanks! 
Ye Britons, whatever ve've got, 

Come grab, and enlist in the ranks 





Enlist in the army that pours 
From Helicon down on the scene 
Where gather the hordes of the stores 
That make your illustrious mean. 
Then swat ’em, and crack ’em, and switch 
Till they, in sheer terror dismayed, 
Vow never again they will hitch 
These sons of Parnassus to Trade. 
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The Beefsteak Yachting Club at the Races 


First BEEFSTEAK ENTHUSIAST. “ Good, they're turning the stake.” 
MEMBERS (in unison). “* Well done! Rare!” 





The Retort Courteous 


A’ NT TABITHA dearly loved her pipe 
ind could not be persuaded to give it 

She was a pious old soul too, out 
irgued that her mother and grandmothe 
herore ier had smoked in the same chimney 
orner, and if it was right for them it was 
right for he 


\ young minister came to the town, and 
ne day as he was walking about, he 
stumbled upon Aunt Tabitha’s hut at the 
vt of a hill, “way off in the woods. He 
valked in, and found the old woman smok 
ng He at once thought who she was as he 
ad heard of her, and deemed it his duty to 
remonstrate with her about the use of 
tobacco. 

Aunt Tabitha,” he said, “don’t you 
know that the Good Book says that nothing 
inclean can enter into the Kingdom of 
Heaven What will you do when you are 
refused admittance because of your breath 
polluted with tobacco? What have yeu to 
say to that?” he sternly concluded. 

Aunt Tabitha puffed away while she 
looked the minister calmly over. Then tak TOUR dog has s 
ing the pipe from her mouth she answered 
What I say to that, young man, is that I 
spects to leave my breath behind when I! “ His collar does 
goes to Heaven.” His 
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HARPER’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


Bedtime 


AST year my bedtime was at eight, 


And every single night 
I* used to wish the clock would wait. 
Or else stay out of sight 
It always seemed to me 
The next half-hour ‘d be 
rhe nicest time of all the day 
If mother would agree 
But she always shook her head 
And she sort of jumped, and said, 
Why, it’s late—after eight 
And it’s time you were in bed! 


That clock would always do its best 
fo sit all quiet there, 
Until I was my comfyest 
In some big easy chair. 
Then its striking would begin, 
And I'd tell my motherkin 
How I'd just begun a chapter, and 
It was so int’restin’,— 
And the end was just ahead,— 
But she usurully said, 
No, it’s late—after eight- 
And it’s time to go to bed 


And now my bedtime is ha’-past 
But yet that old clock does 

The same mean tricks—it’s just as fa< 
lr faster than it was 

Last night it seemed to me 

The next half-hour dsb 
The nicest time of all the day 

If mother would agre« 

But she smiled and shook her head 

And she kissed “me while she said 
Why, it’s late ha’-past eight 

And it’s time you went to bed! 


Burces JoHNson 


A Naturalist 


VERY nervous little girl rushed into hé 


aunt’s room one afternoon. She was t 


excited to cry and too out of breath to tall 


but she held up to view one chubby fing: 
to which was attached the cause of h 
alarm and pain—a bee. Finally she gasps 


between quick catches of breath, “ Aur 


jerta—Aunt Berta—see—there’s a fly 
a tack in his tail.” 





Reveries 


‘W AY up the chimney, out of sight, 
Goes all the smoke so soft and white, 


And up above it comes to be 
rhe clouds that ev'ry day we see. 


ND ev'ry little shining spark, 
That flies away into the dark, 
Goes up. oh, very far and high, 
To be a star there in the sky! 
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Nonsense Verses 


BY MARY E 


Sadie 


HERE was a young lady named Sadie, 
Who worked in a Broadway store. 
She had features fair, and peroxide hair, 
In a sidewise pompadour. 


She was tightly 
waist, 


And her mien was calm and proud, 


laced in a white shirt 


And she talked alway to Gladys and Mae, 


Nor glanced at the passing crowd. 


She turned aside, with a noble pride, 
When once, on a bargain day, 
The Queen, with her crown, in her velvet 
gown. 
Came timidly up her way. 


And she said to Gladys: * It 
That one must so often see 

The vulgar show of them so low 
As the Aristocracy.” 


very sad is, 


Then she said to the 
serene, 
And a tilt of her pompadour: 
* Them sample’s too cheap; we don’t never 
keep 
Them kinds in 


Queen, with an ait 


this first-class store.” 


WILKINS 


FREEMAN 


The Old Maid 


HERE was an old maid of Nantasket, 
Who never stirred out of the house, 
But she carried her cat in a basket 
For fear of meeting a mouse. 


of Nantasket 


John C. Sprowls 


| HERE was a young 
C. Sprowls, 


Who wished to do what was right, 
So he spent all he had 
for owls, 

they might see 


man named John 


in smoked glasses 


That in daylight. 


The Ostrich 


HE ostrich is a silly bird. 

With scarcely any mind. 
He often runs so very fast, 
He leaves himself behind.- 


{nd when he gets there, has to stand 
And hang about till night, 
Without a blessed thing to do 
Until he comes in sight. 
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— B°B ADDAMs ~~ 








Pride 


Birth 


Tue Duck. “ She looks rather se lf-satisfied, doesn’t she?” 
rue Rooster. “ Yes. She claims to be descended from a long line of incubators.” 





Steamboat Medley 


BY VICTOR A. HERMANN 


O*® a steamboat race on de Mississip’, 
Et 


keeps yo heaht a jumpin’; 
To see dem decks begin to dip 
En heah de injines thumpin’. 
De Cap’en’s reddeh den a beet, 
He bellows "bout de bilehs: 
He’s got de boat in feveh heat 
Fum passengehs to ilers 
“ Steam, mo’ steam,” 
Ah heah de Cap’en cry 
“ We'll push det ol’ tub out de stream, 
Ef we all lan’ in de sky.” 


De smdke rush out ob each tall stac’, 
rill all on bohd am greasy blac’; 
Higheh, higheh, de red spahks fly, 
Hurrah, hurrah, we’ve passed her by. 


Heah dem fiddles in de big saloon 
Scrapin’ out der sweetest tune, 

En de young fokes dancin’ all de while; 
En eben de Cap’en hes to smile 


When he thinks ob de two det run away 


En jumped abohd de boat to-day; 


De young miss seemed mos’ skeehed to deff 
Foh right behin’, all out ob bref. 

Was de Kernal on a foamy hoss; 

But we laffed en gib de line a toss. 

En out we backed on de Mississip’ 

De Kernal stamped en shook his whip 
Lawsee me, 

Ah nebbeh did see 

A man who was es mad es he. 


"Way off deh wheh de willows stir 
Am de bones ob a blowed up packet 
De vines en moss dey kibbeh her 
Dess lak a tight green jacket. 
Her pilot-house am crumblin’ in, 
Her wheel am sunk fum sight, 
gut de deckhan’ say he’s skeehed es sir 
To pass det way et night. 


He say when he pas’ det way et night 
Her decks dey blaze wid a ghos’ly light 
En her smoke-stac’s rise lak long blac’ necks 
En spirits promenade her decks; 

En her bilehs hiss de vehy way 

Dey did when she raced de Marfy Gray 








